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•*  Then  Commerce  brought  into  the  public  walk 

The  busy  merchunt ;  the  big  warehouse  built ; 

Raised  the  strong  crane ;  choked  up  the  loaded  street 

With  foreign  plenty. — On  either  hand, 

Like  a  long  wintry  forest,  groves  of  masts 

Shot  up  their  spires,  the  Viellying  sheet  between 

Possessed  the  breezy  void ;  the  sooty  hulk 

Steered  sluggish  on  ;  the  splendid  barge  along 

Rowed  regular,  to  harmony; 

While  deep  the  various  voice  of  fervent  toil 

From  bank  to  bank  increased." 

— Thomson. 
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LIST    OF    PLACES    AND    BUILDINGS 
INTERESTING   TO   STRANGERS, 

AND  THE   RAILWAYS   BY  WHICH   THEY   MAY  BE   REACHED. 


D 


RUID  HILTi  PARK  and  surroundings— *Woodbeny, 
*Druid  Lake,  &c.  (See  pages  73  and  77.) 
J®*  Go  by  the  Madison  Avenue  Passenger  Railway.  On 
tliG  route  thitlier,  you  will  pass  the  ^'Eutaw  H"use," 
Lexington  Market,  Eutaw  Place  Baptist,  Mount  Cal- 
vary, Methodist  and  other  Churches.  This  line  crosses 
Monumentstreet,  a  short dist-ance  from  the  Washington 
Monument.  Tlie  cars  run  to  the  middle  of  tiie  Park 
during  the  summer,  but  a  caiTiage  is  most  convenient 
for  a  thorough  survey  of  its  beauties. 

United  States  Court  House,  corner  of  Fayett«  and  North  sts. 

Battle  Monument.    (See  page  85.) 

Washington  Monument.    (See  page  83.) 

Peabody  Institute.    (See  page  128.; 

Grace  Church  (Episcopal.) 

First  Presbyterian  Church.    (See  page  98.) 

Asylum  for  the  Blind,  corner  Nortli  Avenue  and  Calvert  st. 

By  the  North  Baltimore  Line,  running  out  Calvert  and  Charles 
streets,  connecting  at  Boundary  Avenue  with  the  Waverhj  and 
Peabody  Heights  Railway.  ["  Peabody  Heights''  is  tiie  name 
given  to  an  elevated  tract  of  land  about  half  a  mile  north 
of  Northern  Boundary  Avenue.] 

Shot  Tower.    (See  page  95.)    Seen  from  corner  of  Fayette  and 

Gay  streets. 
Odd  Fellows'  Hall.    (See  page  131.) 
Temperance  Temple. 
Front  Street  Theatre.     (See  page  143.) 
Old  "Independent"  Engine  House. 
Baltimore  Cemetery. 
•"ClUton  Park." 

4®-  Bj"-  the  Franklin  Square  Line,  going  east  trora  corner 
of  Gay  and  Baltimore  streets. 

Maryland  Institute.    (See  page  127.) 

Becond  Presbj'terian  Church. 

Church  Home  and  Odd  Fellows'  Monument.   (See  page  87.) 

Jackson  Square,  overlooking  the  City  and  Bay. 
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St.  Michael's  Church. 

St.  Patrick's  Church. 

Fell's  Point  Market. 

Shipping  and  Ship  Yards. 

♦Canton  Iron  Works.  • 

•Bay  View  Asylum.    (Bee  page  114.) 

■^  By  the  Madison  Avenue  Line,  going  east,  and  connect* 
ing  with  the  Canton  Line  on  Fell's  Point.  A  Ferry  con- 
nects at  foot  of  Broadway,  crossing  tlie  basin  to  Locust 
Point  and  Fort  McHenry.    (Fare  3  Cents.) 

•Federal  Hill.    (See  page  80.) 

Glass  "Works  and  Wood  Wliarves. 

P'erry  Bar  and  Patapsco  Bridge  (fishing  place.) 

•Fort  McHenry,  Locust  Point,  Grain  Elevator,  Ac. 

i^"  By  South  Baltimore  Line,  going  south,  from  corner 
of  Baltimore  and  Hanover  streets. 

Franklin  Square. 

Orphan  Asylum. 

Aged  Men's  and  Aged  Women's  Homes. 

Franklin  Sq.,  Baptist,  4th  Pres.  &  Bethany  (Meth.)  Churches. 

St.  Luke's  Ep.  Church  and  St.  Martin's  (Catholic)  Church, 

"Home  for  the  Aged  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church," 
corner  of  Fulton  and  Franklin  streets. 

"Inebriates'  Asylum,"  Fulton  street,  north  of  Franklin  st. 

'''Beech  HUf  and  '  .Pleasant  HiUs."  These  names  are  given  in 
old  title  deeds  to  the  eminences  along  Fulton  street.  From 
the  corner  of  Fulton  and  Franklin  streets,  the  whole  city 
east,  and  part  of  the  Bay  can  be  overloolced.  also  the 
country  west  as  far  as  Mt.  de  Sales,  five  mikes  distant. 

^'(Mesapeake  Heights''  is  the  title  given  to  the  same  range  of 
hills  comprised  within  Baltimore,  Saratoga,  Fulton  and 
Pulaski  streets. 

iiy  By  Franklin  Square  cars,  going  wst,  which  connect 
witii  the  Ellicott  City  Railway.  By  continuing  on 
this  route  the  following  places  can  be  reached : 

House  of  Refuge,  1  mile  out.    (See  page  115.) 

Western  Cemetery,  1'^  miles. 

Mount  Olivet  Cemetery,  ly^  miles. 

Loudon  Park  Cemetery,  2'/^  miles. 

St.  Timothy's  Hall  (school,)  4  miles. 

Mount  de  Sales  Convent,  5  miles. 

Catonsville,  6  miles. 

Ellicott  City,  10  miles.  (The  neighborhood  of  this  place 
is  remarkable  for  rugged  and  romantic  scenery.  The  visi- 
tor can  return  by  the  Balto.  &Ohio  R.  R.,  which  will  bring 
him  along  a  delightful  prospect,  passing  the  Avalon  Iron 
Works,  Viaduct,  Relay  House,  arriving  in  half  an  hour  at 
Camden  Station.) 
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City  Hall  and  Theatre,  Holliday  street.     * 

Belle-Air  Market. 

Jfiil  and  Penitentiary. 

Greenmount  Cemetery.    (See  page  110.) 

Waverly,  2]4  miles. 

Qovanstown,  4  miles. 

Towsontown,  7  miles  (County  Court  House.) 

By  the  York  Road  Cars,  starting  at  the  City  Hall. 

Thk  "  WaverIiY  and  Peabody  Heights  Railway,"  runs 
from  German  street  out  Charles  street,  and  St.  Paul  street 
extended,  through  Waverly  Avenue  (12th  street  north)  to 
York  Koad,  at  Waverly. 

The  Pennsylvania  Avenue  Line,  runs  from  the  Philadel- 
phia Depot  out  Baltimore  and  Green  streets  and  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue,  to  the  city  limits,  passing  the  Western  Fernaie 
High  tSchool,  Westminster  Presbyterian  Church,  Lexington 
and  Western  Markets,  and  eastward  of  Lafayette  Square. 

The  Powhatan  Link  starts  from  the  west  end  of  Baltimore 
street,  and  runs  for  several  miles  past  the  Cattle  Yanls, 
Calverton  and  Highland  Park,  to  Powhatan  Mills. 

The  "Citizen's  Line  "  runs  from  Patterson  Park,  past  Eastern 
Spring  Square,  the  Exchange  and  Post  Office,  through  Lom- 
bard, South,  Fayette  and  Carey  streets,  to  the  vicinity  of 
Druid  II ill  Park;  returning,  it  passes  through  Republican, 
Fremont  and  Lombard  streets,  past  Franklin,  Harlem  and 
Lafayette  Squares,  University  of  Maryland,  and  near  to  nu- 
merous Churches. 

The  Masonic  Temple,  St.  PauVs  (yiurch.  Cathedral,  Peabody  lU' 
stitute,  Washington  Monument,  Ml.  Vernon  Meth.  Epis.  Church, 
are  all  on  North  Cliarles  street.  St.  Alphonsus  and  Central 
Presbyterian  Churches  on  Saratoga  street.  St.  Peter's  (Epis- 
copal) Church  on  Druid  Hill  Avenue.  Grace  Church,  Uni- 
tarian and  First  Presbyterian  Churches,  all  near  the  Monu- 
ment, as  also  others.  New  Christ  Church,  corner  St.  Paul 
and  Chase  streets.  Eutaw  Place  Baptist  Church,  corner 
Eutaw  and  Dolphin  streets.  Other  beautiful  Churches  in 
the  vicinity  of  all  these  routes. 

•Lake  Roland,  8  miles  on  Fall's  Road.    (See  page  73.) 
*Hampden  Reservoir,  3  miles  on  Fall's  Road,  opposite  Wood- 
berry, 
•Mount  Royal  Reservoir,  cor.  of  North  Avenue  and  John  st. 

Randallstown  Cars  connect  with  Citizens'  Line  at  Gilmor 
and  Baker  streets. 

Hall's  Springs  Railway— Cars  leave  City  Hall  every  15 
minutes,  passing  out  Harford  Road. 
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THE 

STRANGER  IN  BALTIMORE. 


Introductory  Remarks. 


A  CITY  is  always  interestincj.  While  some  may  decry  its 
crowded  thoroughfares  and  haunts  of  traffic  and  pleasure, 
contrastino^  them  unfavorably  with  the  fertile  fields  and  green 
shades  of  the  country,  the  most  of  men  will  ever  seek  the  city 
for  the  greater  concentrated  attractions  of  labor,  of  mind,  of 
business,  of  humanity.  The  country  may  be  lauded  for  its 
natural  beauties,  for  its  unsophisticated  manners  and  freedom 
from  enormous  vices,  as  if  to  lay  upon  city-life  a  greater  aggre- 

Kation  of  folly  and  crime.  But  there  is  danger  of  misappre- 
ension  from  this  view.  There  is  not  a  rural  district  anywhere 
free  from  vice ;  indeed,  in  many  cases  the  villager  exceeds  the 
citizen  in  excesses  of  every  grade.  In  manv  small  towns,  as 
well  as  li'ss  settled  neighborhoods,  the  vices  of  man's  nature  are 
exhibited  unblushingly  and  without  fear  of  restraint,  for  the 
•executors  of  the  civil  law  are  too  weak  to  repress  any  disorders 
of  th<>.  least  magnitude.  The  thinness  of  population,  however, 
causL-sthis  fact  to  be  overlooked,  and  consequently  the  great 
cities  are  generally  execrated  as  disproportionally  ctiminaU 
The  truth  is,  that  many  of  the  worst  class  already  graduated  in 
villainy  assemble  from  the  country  to  practice  their  nefarious 
employments  in  the  city.  With  this  exception,  the  proportion 
is  not  unfavorable.  It  is  forgotten  that,  while  a  great  amount 
of  wickedness  may  pervade  a  large  town,  there  is  also  a  much 
more  powerful  influence  exerted  for  law,  for  intelligence  and 
morality,  than  could  be  obtained  in  any  rural  locality.  The 
city  has  ever  been  the  centre  from  which  have  radiated  the 
wonderful  achievements  of  religion,  of  humanity  and  art.  The 
names  of  Jerusalem,  Rome,  Constantinople,  London,  call  to  our 
view  Religions  that  have  swayed  the  world.  While  the  histories 
of  the  cities  of  European  and  Asiatic  kingdoms  have  been  writ- 
ten in  blood  and  folly,  they  have  also  marked  the  truth  that 
civilization  has  been  fostered  within  their  walls,  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  lost  among  people  purely  pastoral  or  no- 
madic. Art,  science,  law,  refinement,  have  all  been  gathered 
there  to  perpetuate  the  greatest  efforts  of  man,  to  establish  his 
highest  genius  in  the  eyes  of  future  generations,  to  authorize 
order  and  government,  to  increase  the  welfare  of  the  whole  hu- 
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Man  race.  It  is  from  our  modern  cities,  for  example,  that  reli- 
gion and  moral  reform  have  received  their  greatest  encourage- 
ment, in  the  shape  of  charitable,  educational  and  humane 
institutions,  of  societies  for  the  diffusion  of  the  gospel,  and  of 
every  approved  enterprise  in  state  and  church.  These  facts 
render  the  city  doubly  interesting  to  the  moral  observer  as  well 
as  to  the  mere  curioio.  To  the  latter  what  astonishment  and 
speculation  must  the  various  shades  of  city -life  present!  Every 
tongue  and  class  of  people,  jostling  along  the  crowded  streets, 
every  form  and  variety  of  youth  and  age,  every  device  of  trade 
and  pleasure,  every  ingenuity  of  mechanism,  every  means  of 
commerce,  existing  together  in  a  harmony  of  confusion,  amid  a 
deafening  din  and  bustle,  with  an  absorbing  haste  and  earnest- 
ness, with  splendor  and  squalor  mingled,  with  the  extremest 
show  of  penury  and  unlimited  extravagance! 

But  we  must  now  direct  our  attention  especially  to  the  City 
of  Baltimore,  which,  though  less  ostentatious  than  some  others 
in  our  country,  is  held  in  the  highest  estimation  by  tourists 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  for  its  situation,  climate  and  hospi- 
tality, and  grows  dearer  every  year  to  its  inhabitants  in  recol- 
lections and  attachments,  in  sources  of  happiness  and  promise 
of  increased  prosperity. 

Thousands  of  visitors  have  annually  inquired  for  a  guide 
book  to  inform  them  of  the  various  interesting  points  in  the 
history  and  topography  of  this  city,  and  have  been  surprised 
that  none  was  to  he  obtained.  It  is  to  supply  this  need,  as  well 
as  to  inform  our  own  citizens  more  generally,  that  this  work  is 
prepared.  The  publisher  claims  to  have  done  nothing  more 
than  compile  and  arrange  in  a  portable  shape  the  facts  which 
others  have  from  time  to  time  collated.  Much  information  is 
extracted  from  tae  "Annals  of  Baltimore,"  by  Thomas  W. 
Griffith,  (1824.,)  which  has  long  been  out  of  prin-t.  From  a 
descriptive  work,  issued  in  1858,  we  draw  an  interesting  resume 
of  trade  and  business,  carrying  it  forward  to  the  present  date. 
In  addition,  the  stranger  will  find  inserted  full  directions  for 
visiting  every  place  of  interest  in  our  limits,  with  other  nsefal 
particulars  for  reference. 

J.  F.  W.,  Jr. 


Early  History  of  Bultimore, 
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Early  History  of  Baltimore, 


LANDING  AT  ST.    MARY'S. 

CECTLIIJS  Calvert,  the  second  Lord  Baltimore,  became 
Proprietary  of  Maryland  under  a  charterf  rom  Charles  I., 
of  Eng-land,  in  1()33.  ^■'■C  reset  ntia"  was  the  first  title  given  to  the 
country,  probably  in  allusion  toilsshape,  as  presented  on  Its 
map;  but  the  KiugnaTnedit  "Maryland,  "in  honor  of  his  wife, 
Henrietta  Maria.  Inli>34,  Lord  Baltimore  aided  two  hundred 
emigrants  to  colonize  at  the  mouth  of  the  Potomac  river,  on  a 
txact  which  they  named  St.  Mary's.  Great  anticipations  were 
indulged  that  this  place  would  become  of  considerable  im- 
portance. From  16 19  to  IBTiS  this  and  adjacent  settlements 
were  under  the  control  of  authorities  acting  in  favor  of  Oliver 
Cromwell  and  his  son  Richard  ;  butinlGGS,  on  the  accession  of 
Charles  II.,  Lord  Baltimore  resumed  his  full  powers,  and  ap- 
pointed Philip  Calvert,  his  brother,  Govqmor.  Atthis  date,the 
territory  was  almost  entirely  a  wilderness,  occupied  by  native 
Indians. 


16  Early  History  of  Baltimore. 

In  1662,  Mr.  Thomas  Gorsuch,  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  patented  fifty  acres  of  land  on  Whetstone  Point,  in  the 
County  of  Baltimore.  This  was  the  first  land  patented  within 
the  present  limits  of  the  city.  The  "  purchase  money  "  was  at 
the  rate  of  only/owr  shillings,  the  "quit  rent"  four  shillings  a 
year,  and  "alienations"  four  shillings />er  A«)ic/rec/  acre-,  par- 
able in  specie  or  tobacco.  Whetstone  Point  is  that  peninsula 
upon  the  extreme  end  of  which  Fort  McHenry  is  located.  In 
1663,  Mr.  Charles  Mountenav  took  up  two  hundred  acres  on 
each  side  of  Harford  Hun.  In  1668,  Mr.  John  Howard  patented 
the  land  lying  between  the  heads  of  the  middle  and  north 
brai  ches  of  the  Patapsco.  The  same  year  Thomas  Cole  took 
five  hundred  and  fifty  acres  more,  extending  from  Mountenay's 
ground  across  the  north  side  of  the  river  one  mile,  and  uorth- 
wardlv  from  the  river  about  half  a  n:ile.  calling  the  tract  (^ole'a 
Harbor.  In  1682  this  property  was  purchased  by  a  Mr.  David 
Jones,  who  gave  his  name  to  the  stream  running  through  it, 
and  who  is  believed  to  have  been  the  jirxt  actual  nettUr  on  the 
site  of  the  future  city.  He  built  a  house  on  the  north  side  of 
the  stream.  (Jones'  Falls.)  near  its  junction  with  tide  water. 
Shortly  afterward,  a  Mr.  John  Hurst  became  possessed  of  some 
of  the  land,  and  built  a  house,  which  he  used  as  an  inn,  near 
Mr.  Jone?'  residence.  In  1711,  Mr.  Jonathan  Hanson  built  a 
mill  near  the  present  corner  of  Holliday  and  Bath  streets, 
which  was  still  standing  in  1825.  In  1726, "Mr.  Edward  Fell  set- 
tled on  the  east  side  of  the  Falls,  and  employed  a  surveyor  to 
examine  the  neighborhood.  There  were  then  but  two  dwelling- 
houses,  a  mill  and  se-vera!  out-houses,  in  existence  at  this  place. 

As  vears  progressed,  other  settlers  located  in  this  neighbor- 
hood.'and  in  1723  there  were  five  ships  in  the  Patapsco.  at  North 
Point,  freighting  for  London.  A  trade  increased,  the  head  of 
tide  seemed  preferable  for  the  situation  of  a  town,  and  applica- 
tion was  made  to  Mi'.  John  Moale,  a  merchant  from  Devonshire, 
who  owned  the  land  between  the  middle  and  south  branches  of 
the  Patapsco.  to  lay  out  lots  for  houses  on  his  property.  It  is 
said  that  application  was  also  made  to  the  Assembly  for  author- 
ity to  do  so.  but  Mr.  Moale,  either  preferring  the  prospect  of 
wealth  from  the  iron-ore  banks  on  the  premises,  or  actuated  by 
some  personal  jealousies,  opposed  the  movement  so  heartily  in 
the  Assenibiv.  of  which  he  was  a  member,  that  it  failed.  Ex- 
cluded thus  from  the  level  land,  the  petitioners  were  compelled 
to  select  .1  site  under  the  hills  and  along  the  marshes  of  the 
north-w^  stern  branch.  This  refusal  of  Mr.  Moale  was  a  great 
advantaire  t(^  the  future  city,  for,  as  Mr.  Griffith  says,  "unless  a 
seapoit  ]<  actually  upon,  or  very  near,  the  seaboard,  the  head  of 
navig.'.iile  water  must  be  preferred  to  the  i>ide  of  a  river,  for  the 
advantages  of  commerce  l3y  both  land  and  water."  Therefore, 
in  1729,  an  act  of  Assembly  was  passed  for  "erecting  a  town 
ON  THE  NOHTii  SIDE  OF  THE  Patapsco,  in  Baltimore  County,  and 
for  laving  out  into  lots  sixty  acres  of  land  in   and   about   the 
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place  where  one  John  Fleming  now  lives."  Mr.  Flemir^  lived 
in  a  house  owned  by  Charles  Carroll,  agent  of  the  Proprietary, 
situated  on  the  east  side  of  what  is  now  South  Charl'j  ftreet 
about  a  hundred  yards  from  Baltimore  street.  In  1730  '.he  town 
was  laid  off  into  lots  and  called  Baltimore,  in  compliment  tc 
the  Proprietary,  whose  title  had  been  derived  from  a  r ^aport  ir 
Ireland.  The  "Commissioners  in  charge  commenced  near  the 
presf.-nt  corner  of  Pratt  and  Light  streets,  and  ran  northwesterly 
along  Uhler's  alley  to  Sharp  street ;  thence  crossed  Baltimore 
street  and  up  McClellan's  alley  "to  the  precipice  wh'^ch  over- 
hung the  Falls,"*  near  the  corner  of  St.  Paul's  and  Saratoga 
streets ;  thence  across  to  Frederick  street ;  thence  south  to  Sec- 
ond street;  along  Second  to  the  Basin,  which  then  extended  to 
Water  street,  and  thence  to  the  point  of  starting. 

♦At  that  time  the  bed  of  the  present  Falls  was  much  divided,  diverge 
Ing  in  more  than  one  channel ;  the  whole  space  from  Front  street  to 
Calvert,  from  the  Basin  back  to  Franklin  street,  was  low  and  marshy, 
and  a  deep  gully  also  extended  down  Little  Sharp  street,  through  Sharp 
itreet  and  Uhler's  alley,  to  the  Basin.  "Marsh  Market"  derives  it« 
name  from  the  character  of  that  portion  of  ground. 
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West  Baltimore  st.  was  first  called  Long  street,  and  the  eastern 
part  York  strftt ;  it  was  intersected  by  Calvert  street  (after- 
wards named)  and  Forrest  street  (afterwards  called  Charles.) 
South,  Second,  Hanover  and  Lipht  streets  were  lanes,  since 
Widened.*  The  lots  of  this  survey  were  sold  to  various  per- 
sons, among  whom  appear  the  names  of  Messrs.  Walker,  Jonee, 
Jackson,  Hammond,  Price,  Buckner,  Sheridine,  Powell,  Ridgely, 
Trotton.  North,  Flewitt,  Gorsuch,  Harris,  Peel  and  Gordon. 

From  the  small  quantity  of  ground  originally  taken  for  the 
town,  and  from  the  difficulty  of  extending  the  town  in  any 
direction,  as  it  was  surrounded  by  hill.-,  water  courses  or  marsh- 
es, it  is  evident  that  the  commissioners  did  not  anticipate  either 
ita  present  commerce  or  population.  The  expense  of  extending 
streets,  of  building  bridges,  and  of  leveling  hills  and  filling 
marshes,  to  which  their  successors  have  been  subjected,  and 
which,  unfortunately,  increases  that  of  preserving  the  harbor 
as  improvements  increase  and  soil  is  loosened,  have  been  obstacle* 
scarcely  felt  in  other  American  cities;  but  requiring  iramens* 
capitals  of  themselves,  against  which  nothing  but  the  great 
local  advantages  for  internal  and  external  trade  would  have 
enabled  the  citizens  to  contend.  The  alluvion  of  the  Falls, 
spreading  from  the  shore,  from  Harford  Run  to  South  street, 
already  limited  the  channel  of  the  river  on  the  north  side  of  it, 
and  formed  some  islands,  which  continued  to  be  overflowed  by 
high  tides,  until  the  islands  and  shoals  were  made  fast  land,  as 
they  now  are.  Certainly  the  commissioners  wf^e  not  legardlesa 
of  the  navigation,  or  they  would  not  have  located  the  town  by 
the  water;  yet  the  exterior  lines  nowhere  reached  the  shore, 
and  one  street  only,  Calvert  street,  appeared  to  communicate 
with  it :  for  between  the  east  end  of  Baltimore  street  and  the 
falls  there  was  a  marsh,  and  on  the  south,  Charles  street  termi- 
nated at  Uhler's  spring  branch,  or  rather  a  precipice  which 
stood  on  the  south  side  of  it,  as  did  the  north  end  of  Calvert 
street,  at  a  greater  precipice,  where,  indeed,  other  commission- 
ers closed  the  street  by  erecting  the  Court  House,  which  their 
successors  first  arched,  to  procure  a  passage  under  it,  and  otberf 
finally  removed  altogether, 

TLe  situation  relative  to  other  parts  of  the  country^  however, 
afforded  the  most  direct  communication  ;  the  proximity  of  bet- 
ter soil,  the  great  security  presented  by  the  harbor,  the  abun- 
dance (jf  f^tone,  lime,  iron  and  timber,  and  the  proximity  of  seat* 
for  water-works,  all  contributing  to  make  the  first  part  of  the 
town  the  centre  around  which  additions  have  been  nearly  equally 

•Gay  street  was  railed  Bridge  street.  Water  street  was  called  George 
street.  Pratt  street  was  called  Queen  street.  Upper  Saratoga  street 
was  called  St.  Paul's  '?trcet.  and  the  I  >wer  part  Fish  street.  Lexington 
street  was  called  JTew;  Church  street.  Exeter  street  was  called  Green 
street.  Ot^  er  atreets  were  albo  named  differently  from  their  present 
titles.  Wn-rre  ?'.ree's  were  cut  through  to  other  streets,  the  name  of  the 
better  part  f2.s  given  to  the  whole 
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made,  afford  some  proof  of  the  coraraissioners'  judgment  and 
foresig:ht.  It  is  to  be  noticed,  also,  that  the  lota  towards  the 
river  were  all  taken  within  the  first  three  days,  and  not  one  of 
those  on  Baltimore  street,  except  that  on  the  north  side,  next 
adjoining  the  great  public  road,  now  McClellan's  alley. 

In  the  same  year,  Mr.  Wm.  Fell,  ship  carpenter  and  brother 
of  Edward,  bought  of  Mr.  Lloyd  Harris  the  tract  on  the  Point, 
called  Copua'  Harbor,  and  erected  a  mansion  on  Lancaster 
street. 

^  It  appears  that  Roger  Mathews  was  presiding  justice  at  this 
time,  and  Thomas  Sheridine  sheriff",  succeeded  the  same  year  bj 
John  Hall. 

About  1731  the  highest  lot  in  the  town  was  selected  for  the 
building  of  a  church,  to  be  called  St.  Paul's.  It  was  finished  in 
1744. 

Down  to  the  year  1758,  we  have  no  knowledge  of  any  other 
churches  or  meetings  for  worship  here,  but  of  the  established 
churches  and  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  or  Quakers,  of  which 
latter  society,  it  appears,  a  very  great  portion  of  the  first  get- 
tlers  of  Baltimore  County  consisted.  It  was  a  short  time  before 
the  settlement  of  the  county  that  they  first  arose,  and  were  now 
persecuted  in  England  ;  and  from  the  time  of  the  establishment 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the  province,  the  right  of  affirmation 
and  other  privileges  were  extended  to  them  anu  their  meetings; 
that  of  worship,  they  and  all  other  Christian  sects  enjoyed  from 
the  first  planting  of  the  province.  In  this  vicinity  there  were 
the  families  of  Gorsuch,  Giles,  Fell,  Hopkins,  Mathews,  Taylor, 
and  others  who  were   Quakers,    for   whom   the   last-mentioned 

gentleman  appropriated  grounds  near  the  one-mile  stone  on  the 
larford  road,  where  they  erected  a  meeting-house  and  wor- 
shiped many  years. 

The  county  town  of  Joppa*  being  afflicted  by  small-pox,  the 
Legislature  suspended  the  sessions  of  the  court  part  of  the  year 
1731 — a  circumstance  the  more  unfortunate  for  that  place,  aa 
Baltimore  was  then  preparing  to  become  its  rival. 

In  1732,  a  new  town  often  acres  was  laid  off"  into  twenty  lots, 
valued  at  150  pounds  of  tobacco  each-,  on  that  part  of  Cole's 
Harbor  which  was  first  improved,  east  of  the  Falls,  and  where 
Edward  Fell  kept  store,  and  called  in  so^e  records,  Jonas,  but 
afterwards  Jones'  town,  in  compliment  to  one  of  the  former 
owners  of  the  land. 

This  town  consisted  of  three  streets,  or  one  street  with  three 
courses  corresponding  with  the  meanders  of  the  bank  of  the 
Falls,  from  a  great  gullv  at  Pitt  street,  to  the  ford  at  the  inter- 
section of  the  old  road  where  French  street  commences,  and 
which  was  afterwards  called  Front,  Short  and  Jones  streets  ;  on 
the  last  of  which,  at  the  south-west  corner  of  Bridge  street, 
(now  Gay,)  and  the  only  cross  street,  stood   Mr.   Fell's  store. 

•Joppa,  a  small  village  on  Gunpowder  River,  fifteen  miles  east  of 
Baltimore,  the  county  town  for  fifty  years,  but  now  scarcely  known. 
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In  consequence  of  which,  the  course  of  the  eastern  road,  instead 
of  passing  through  French  street,  was  directed  into  these  street* 
by  Bridge  street,  even  before  the  brid  j^e  was  built. 

From  the  early  settlement  of  Cole,  Gorsuch  or  Jones,  it  ob- 
tained the  name  Old  Town. 

The  communication  with  the  first  town  being  obstructed  bj 
the  passage  of  the  falls,  was  go  inconvenient  bv  the  ford,  a 
bridge  was  ^oon  erected  where  Gay  street  bridge  n"W  is,  by  the 
respective  inhabitants  of  the  towns.  In  this  year  a  town  wa« 
laid  out  at  Elkridge  Landing,  from  which  produce  was  brought 
to  the  ships  laying  off  Moale's  Point  for  many  years  after. 

In  1740,  Mr.  Edward  Fotterall,  a  gentleman  from  Ireland, 
imported  the  materials  and  erected  the  first  brick  house,  with 
free-stone  corners,  and  the  first  which  was  two  stories  without 
a  hip-roof,  in  the  town.  It  stood  near  the  north-west  interseo- 
tion  of  Calvert  and  Chatham   streets. 

In  17-45  the  two  towns  of  Baltimore  and  Jonestown  were 
erected  into  one  town  by  the  name  of  Baltimore  town. 

Captain  Lux  commanded  a  ship  in  the  London  trade  as  early 
as  1733,  and  in  1743,  purchased  the  lots  Nos.  43  and  44,  on  the 
west  side  of  Light  street,  where  he  resided  and  transacted  much 
business. 

The  communication  by  the  bridge,  which  brought  the  great 
eastern  road  from  the  ford  directly  through  both  parts  ot  the 
town,  gave  value  to  the  intermediate  grounds,  and  the  whole 
land  and  marsh,  containing  twenty-eight  acres  in  all,  was  pur- 
chased of  Mr.  Carroll  by  Mr.  Harrison  in  1747  for  about  $800, 
and  at  the  ensuing  session,  an  act  of  Assembly  was  pa-sed  by 
which  Gay  and  Frederick  and  part  of  Water  and  Second  street* 
were  laid  off,  with   eighteen  acres   of  ground.     This   addition, 

f»rincipally  on  the  west  side  of  the  falls,  contained  all  the  fast 
and  between  the  eastern  limit  of  the  first  town  and  the  falls. 

The  commissioners  were  authorized  to  open  and  widt^n  street* 
or  alleys,  with  the  consent  of  the  proprietors,  and  remove 
nuisances,  and  also  to  hold  two  annual  fairs,  the  first  Thursday 
of  May  and  October,  with  privileges  from  civil  process  during 
the  fairs.  House-keepers  were  subject  to  a  tine  of  10  shillings  if 
they  did  not  keep  ladders  fur  extinguishment  of  fires,  or  if  their 
chimneys  blazed  out  at  top. 

In  1748,  Messrs.  Leonard  and  Daniel  Barnetz,  from  York,  in 
Pennsylvania,  erected  a  brewery  on  the  south-west  corner  of 
Baltimore  and  Hanover  streets,  since  replaced  by  stores.  These 
gentlemen  were  among  the  first  Germans  whose  successive  emi- 

f  ration  from  that  province,  with  capital  and  industry  employed 
ere,  contributed  so  essentially  to  aid  the  original  settlers. 
In  1750,  High  street,  from  Plowman  to  French,  including 
eighteen  acres  of  ground,  were  added  to  the  town.  A  tobacco 
inspection  house  was  erected  on  the  west  side  of  Charles  street 
and  near  the  head  of  the  inlet  into  which  Uhler's  spring 
eniptied;   and  a  public  ^^  harf  commenced  at  the   south   end   of 
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Calvert  street,  a  long  time  called  "the  County  Wharf." 
Messrs.  Lawson,  Hammond  and  Lux  erected  houses  on  the  bank 
near  the  shore,  the  first  of*  wood,  on  the  east,  and  the  last  of 
brick,  on  the  west  side  of  Light  street,  near  the  west  end  of  Bank 
street,  and  the  other  further  east,  near  South  street. 

All  this  part  of  the  town  was  now  (1750)  enclosed  by  a  fence, 
having  a  gateway  for  carriages  on  the  north  end  of  Gay  street, 
and  another  at  the  west  end  of  Baltimore  street,  with  one  smaller 
for  foot  passengers  upon  the  hill  near  the  church  and  towards 
the  old  road.  For  the  purpose  of  making  this  inclosure,  there 
was  a  general  subscription,  and  it  was  kept  in  repair  by  the 
same  means  three  or  four  years.  The  fence,  it  seems,  became  a 
prey  to  the  wants  of  needy  inhabitants,  and  Lloyd  Buchanan, 
Esq.,  was  employed  to  prosecute  some  of  them,  but  found  the 
commissioners  not  clothed  with  sufficient  legal  authority,  and 
the  inclosure  was  discontinued. 

In  1752,  John  Moale,  son  of  the  former  gentleman  of  that 
name,  sketched  a  plan  or  view  of  the  town,  which,  after  correc- 
tions by  Daniel  Bowley,  was  published  about  1820  by  Edward 
J.  Coale,  and  exhibits  the  then  state  of  improvements  west  of 
the  Falls.*  Including  the  buildings  already  noticed,  it  appears 
there  were  about  25  houses,  four  of  which  were  of  brick.  The 
only  one  of  these  standing  in  18G6,  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Kami- 
neskey  as  a  tavern,  in  1752,  on  the  north-west  corner  of  the 
present  Grant  and  Mercer  streets.     (See  page  163.) 

It  also  appears  that  one  brig,  called  the  Philip  and  Charles, 
belonging  to  Mr.  N.  Rogers,  and  one  sloop,  the  Baltimore,  Mr. 
Lux's  property,  and  represented  in  the  sketch,  were  the  only 
sea  vessels  owned  in  the  town  ;  but  there  must  have  been  several 
vessels  owned  on  the  river  and  neighborhood,  for  it  is  stated 
that,  in  the  month  of  October,  there  were  upwards  of  60  wagons, 
loadi'd  with  flaxseed,  came  to  town.  Mr.  VVilliam  Rogers  kept 
an  inn  in  the  house  represented  in  the  view,  near  the  north-east 
corner  of  Baltimore  and  Calvert  streets,  and  Mr.  James  Gard- 
ner a  school  near  the  intersection  of  South  and  Water  streets. 
In  the  same  year,  thirty-two  acres  of  Cole's  Harbor,  which  Mr. 
Joshua  ILill  had  purchased  of  Mr.  Carroll,  were  added  to  the 
town  west  and  north  of  the  first  town,  commencing  at  the  same 

f»oin;.  on  the  river,  and  including  the  grounds  between  McClel- 
an's  alley  and  Charles  street,  ran  to  the  Falls  side,  north  of  the 
church  and  city  spring,  where  Mr.  John  Frazier  rented  a  snip- 
yard  and  resided.  Special  penalties  were  enacted  against  ob- 
structing the  harbor  or  throwing  earth,  sand  or  dirt  into  the 
river  at  this  period. 

In  the  Maryland  Gazette  of  27th  February,  1752,  is  inserted  an 
advertis-nuent  for  a  schoolmaster  "of  a  good  sober  character, 
who  understands  teaching  English,  writing  and  arithmetic,'* 
and  who,  it  is  added,  "  will  meet  with  very  good  encourage- 

*  We  give  an  engraved  copy  of  this  view,  on  a  reduced  scale. 
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ment  from  the  inhabitants  ot  Baltimore  town,  if  well  recom- 
mended." 

In  the  Gentlemen* 8  Magazine  for  1753,  the  population  of  the 
entire  county  the  preceding:  vear,  then  including  Harford  coon* 
tj,  is  stated  to  consist  of  17,238. 

In  the  same  year,  1753,  a  lottery  is  advertised  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  $450  towards  building  a  public  wharf. 

Mr.  George  N.  Myers,  a  Pennsylvania  German,  moved  to  Bal- 
timore, and  another,  Mr.  Valentine  Larsh,  built  an  inn  at  the 
south-west  corner  of  Baltimore  and  Gay  streets,  and  Mr.  An- 
drew Steiger,  butcher,  who  first  bought  the  south-west  corner 
of  Baltimore  and  Charles  streets.  Mr.  Steiger  afterwards,  in 
1756,  procured  the  lot  at  the  north-east  corner  of  Gay  and  Bal- 
timore streets,  but  on  the  gable  end  of  the  house  were  fixed  the 
figures  1741,*  being  four  years  anterior  to  the  laying  out  of  that 
part  of  the  town,  and  fifteen  years  before  the  lot  was  deeded  to 
him.  In  1759  he  purchased,  drained  and  cleared  the  wooded 
marsh  in  the  bend  of  the  falls  and  then  on  the  eaut  side  of  the 
stream,  for  pasturage  for  his  cattle. 

In  the  meantime,  1754,  Mr.  Moale  built  a  brick  store,  south- 
east corner  Calvert  street  and  Lovely  lane,  and  also  a  dwellincr 
in  the  rear  of  St.  Peter's  Church.  The  same  year  other  build- 
ings were  erected  by  Charles  Carroll,  barrister,  of  which  the 
irick  tcai  imported. 

John  Sly  came  to  settle  in  Baltimore  and  erected  a  house  on 
South  Gay  street,  and  Conrad  Smith  another  on  the  opposite 
side;  and  three  years  after  Jacob  Keeports  another  one  adjoin- 
ing. 

The  savages,  after  Braddock's  defeat  by  the  French  and  In- 
dians in  1755,  had  passed  the  forts  Cumberland  and  Frederick, 
and  got  within  eighty  or  ninety  miles  of  the  town,  in  parties 
of  plunder  and  murder.  Although  the  French  abandoned  Fort 
Du  Quesne,  on  the  Ohio,  1758,  the  country  this  side  of  that 
river  was  but  partially  relieved.  There  is  no  doubt  the  growth 
of  Baltimore  was  promoted  by  the  continuation  of  the  war. 
preventing  the  extension  of  the  settlements  westerly,  for  within 
a  year  after  peace  the  town  had  certainly  become  the  greatest 
mart  of  trade  in  the  province,  if  not  before  the  war  began. 

Many  of  the  French  neutrals,  forcibly  deprived  of  their  prop- 
erty and  expelled,  took  refuge  here  from  Acadia  or  Xova  Scotia, 
in  1756,  that  place  being  taken  by  the  British.  Some  of  them 
were  received  in  private  houses,  others  quartered  in  Mr.  Fot- 
terall's  deserted  house,  in  which  they  erected  a  temporary 
chapel.  For,  although  the  province  had  been  a  refuge  for  per- 
secuted Roman  Catholics  in  particular,  they  were  surpassed  in 
number  by  Protestants,  before  any  settlement  was  made  in  this 
county,  and  they  had  no  place  of  worship  in  it  as  yet.  At  first 
assisted  by  public  levies,   authorized   by  law,  these  emigrants 

♦  This  bouse  was  removed  in  1853,  to  make  way  for  improvementsj. 
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soon  found  means,  by  their  extraordinary  industry  and  fru- 
gality, to  ^et  nmcli  of  the  grounds  on  south  Charles  street, 
erecting:  many  cabins  or  huts  of  mud  and  mortar,  which  part 
was  long  distinguished  by  the  name  of  French  town.  By  the 
same  means  they  or  their  children  converted  thdr  huts  into 
good  frame  or  brick  buildings,  mostly  by  their  own  hands  As 
late  as  1830  some  of  the  original  French  settlers  remained  liv- 
ing there  at  the  age  of  eighty-five  years  and  upwards.  Among 
these  French  neutrals,  Messrs.  Guttro,  Gould,  Dashiel,  Blanc 
(White)  and  Berbine,  attached  themselves  mostly  to  naviga- 
tion, and  the  infirm  picked  oakum.  Several  houses  erected  ob 
the  west  side  of  the  street,  from  timber  cut  on  the  lots  by  them- 
selves, were  occupied  by  some  of  them  more  than  sixty  years. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  defenceless  inhabitants  were  so'greatly 
alarmed  lest  the  Indians  should  reach  the  town,  that  the  women 
and  children  were  put  on  board  of  vessels  in  the  harbor  to  be 
rescued  bv  flight  down  the  Bay  if  necessary,  while  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  adjacent  country  were  flying  to  town  for  safety. 

In  1758,  Mr.  Jacob  Myers  took  the  south-east  corner  of"  Gay 
and  Baltimore  streets  and  built  an  inn.  At  this  period  there 
also  arrived  and  settled  on  lots  north  of  Baltimore  street, 
Messrs.  Levely,  Conrad  and  Grandchut— the  last  of  whom 
erected  a  brewery  on  north  Frederick  street.  Mr.  Daniel  Bar- 
net  and  others,  who  were  German  Lutherans,  bought  the  lot 
and  erected  a  small  church  on  Fish  street,  (now  Lexington 
street. ) 

In  1759,  Messrs.  John  Smith  and 
William  Buchanan^  the  first  a  na- 
tive of  Ireland,  and  the  last  of 
Pennsylvania,  purchased  the  lot 
fronting  on  Gay  and  Water  streets  ; 
building  dwelling  houses,  and  two 
wharves  of  pine  cord  wood  about 
one  thousand  feet  long  each,  to  the 
channel  of  the  river.  Mr.  Jona- 
than Plowman,  an  English  mer- 
chant lately  arrived,  also  bought 
-j  several  acres  of  ground,  and  built 
T  at  the  north-east  corner  of  Balti- 
more and  High  streets. 

In  1760,  Mr.  Philpot  purchased 
most  of  the  peninsula  between  the 
Falls  and  Harford  run,  and  built  a 
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house  at  the  north-east  corner  of  Baltimore  street  bridge, 
which  caused  the  bridge  afterwards  built  to  be  known  by  that 
name. 

The  same  year,  Messrs.  Larsh,  Steiger,  Keeports,  and  others, 
who  were  German  or  Dutch  Presbyterians,  bought  the  ground 
north  of  the  church  of  Mr.  Carroll,  and  built  a  small  place  of 
worship  for  that  reliij;iou3  society,  of  which  Mr.  Faber  was  first 
minister. 
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In  1761,  Messrs.  William  Smith  and  James  Sterrett  mored 
from  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania.  The  first  built  in  Calvert  street, 
and  the  latter  at  the  north-west  corner  of  Gay  and  Water 
ptreets,  where  he  erected  a  brewery,  which  was  burned  and  re- 
built and  burned  again  soon  after  the  revolution. 

Mr.  Mark  Alexander  next  built  large  houses  on  Baltimore, 
Calvert,  and  the  corner  of  Charles  and  Saratoga  streets. 

Air.  Melchor  Keener,  a  German,  arrived  from  Pennsylvania, 
in  1763.  erected  a  house  in  Xorth  Gay  street  for  an  inn  ;  build- 
ing a  wharf  and  warehouse,  below  Hanover  street,  afterwards. 
In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Steiger  erected  a  dwelling  next  to  the 
corner  of  Baltimore  street,  and  Mr.  Lytle  took  the  corner  house 
for  an  inn,  and  Mr.  Amos  Foge  rented  the  White  Horse  Inn, 
Eouth-east  corner  of  Front  and  Low  streets. 

In  1763,  Messrs.  Plowman  and  Philpot  laid  out  some  grounds 
between  the  Falls  and  Harford  Rpn,  into  streets  running  north- 
west to  south-east,  and  nearly  parallel  with  the  former  stream, 
with  other  streets  at  right  angles  with  them  ;  and  Mr.  Fell  laid 
off  part  of  the  tracts  of  land  on  the  east,  being  part  of  Moun- 
tenay's  original  tract,  with  streets  north  and  south  and  east  and 
west,  except  on  the  extreme  point  itself,  where  he  was  governed 
by  the  course  of  the  river;  which  locations  were  confii  uied,  and 
the  same  added  to  the  town  by  act  of  Assembly  ten  years  after. 

At  this  time  the  duties  on  all  kinds  of  liquors,  except  from 
England,  was  three  pence  per  gallon;  on  pork,  six  pence  per 
hundred  weight,  or  one  shilling  and  six  pence  per  barrel ;  pitch, 
»ne  shilling;  tar,  sixpence;  on  dried  beef  or  bacon  exported, 
one  shilling  per  hundred  weight ;  and  on  pickled  pork  and  beef, 
one  shilling  per  barrel  of  two  hundred  weight ;  part  of  which, 
with  one  shilling  per  hogshead  on  tobacco  exported,  was  appro- 
priated to  the  general  expenses  of  the  province  and  part  to  the 
free  schools  ;  to  the  proprietary  one  shilling  sterling  per  hogs- 
head, with  half  a  pound  of  powder  and  three  pounds  of  shot,  or 
the  value,  on  every  ton  of  foreign  shipping  entered ;  and  three 
pence  per  hogshead  to  the  governor,  and  the  duty  of  five  per 
cent.,  or  tonnage  and  poundage,  upon  all  imports,  to  the  crown. 
The  navigation  act  of  Great  Britain  confined  all  the  trade  to 
British  and  colonial  merchants  and  ships,  and  intercourse  with 
her  dominions  of  Europe  only  was  allowed  for  tobacco,  no  other 
trade  but  to  her  dominions  and  the  south  of  Europe.  Restr  icted 
thus  by  a  government  in  which  they  had  no  share,  the  Ameri- 
cans contemned  their  revenue  laws,  and  whilst  they  were  onlj 
slightly  enforced  by  the  civil  authority,  wealth  was  increased 
and  few  complaints  were  made,  even  by  the  merchants,  on  whom 
all  such  exactions  fall  in  the  first  instance. 

In  1763,  Messrs.  John  Brown,  Benjamin  Griffith,  and  Samuel 
Purviance,  settled  in  Baltimore;  the  former  from  Jersey,  hav- 
ing learned  his  trade  in  Wilmington,  erected  a  pottery  on  Gay 
etreet,  the  latter,  who  came  from  Donegal,  erected  a  distillery 
on  the  corner  of  Water  and  Commerce  streets,  with  a  wharf; 
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Mr.  Griffith,  who  came  from  New  Castle  county,  having^  pur- 
chased Fell's  lot  adjoining  the  bridge,  rebuilt  it  by  contract, 
and  thence  it  was,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  others  when  after- 
wards built,  called  by  his  name.. 

A  new  tobacco  inspection  house  was  erected  on  Mr.  Harrison's 
grounds,  near  what  is  now  the  south-west  intersection  of  Water 
and  South  streets,  and  a  powder  magazine  on  the  Falls  side, 
under  the  hill,  near  the  north-east  corner  of  Monumen*^  Square.  * 

The  town  commissioners  took  the  lot  on  the  north  of  Balti- 
more street  and  west  of  Gay  street,  on  lease  of  Mr.  Hanison, 
at  eight  pounds  sterling  per  annum,  for  a  market  hntt.sc,  which 
was  built  by  the  subscription  of  the  citizens  principally.! 

In  1764,  Mr.  William  Spear,  who  came  from  Lancaster,  took 
the  water  lot  near  Gay  street,  and  wharfing  out  about  a  thou- 
sand feet,  to  a  small  island,  erected  a  bakery  there. 

In  1765,  Captain  Charles  Ridgely  and  Mr.  Griffith  purchased 
water  lots  of  Mr.  Fell,  west  of  the  public  wharf;  the  latter 
building  a  wharf  and  warehouse,  which  was  the  first  there  ;  and 
Mr.  Benjamin  Nelson,  shipwright,  who  had  moved  from  Charles- 
town,  Cecil  county,  established  a  shipyard  in  Philpot  street; 
three  years  after,  Mr.  Isaac  Gries.t,  also  from  Cecil,  took  the 
water  lot  east  of  the  public  wharf.  The  ensuing  year,  Captain 
George  Patton,  who  came  from  Ireland,  erected  the  wharf  on 
the  west  end  of  the  point,  and  three  years  after,  Mr.  .Jesse  Hol- 
lingsworth  another  on  the  east.  The  remainder  of  the  water 
lots  being  chiefly  taken  and  improved  in  the  meantime,  by 
Messrs.  Purviance,  Wells,  Smith,  Mackie  and  Vanbibber,  "  the 
Point"  contained  all  the  artisans  and  articles  requisiite  for 
building  and  fitting  vessels,  and  was  already  a  rival  of  the 
Town. 

Mr.  HoUingsworth,  from  Elkton,  and  Mr.  Vanbibber  from 
Charlestown,  Cecil  county,  joined  by  their  brothers,  afterwards 
moved  from  the  Point  to  "the  Town,  and  made  other  considerable 
improvements. 

The  first  settlers  were,  in  fact,  at  great  loss  to  determine  in 
which  part  to  buy,  as  most  likely  to  improve,  and  those  who 
had  sufficient  means  or  enterprize,  generally  took  lot^  both  in 
Town  and  Point. 

Mr.  Cornelius  Howard,  from  part  of  the  tract  of  land  then 
lately  re-surveyed,  added  thirty-five  acres  of  it  to  the  town,  in- 
cluding the  streets  called  Conway  and  Barre,  after  those  suc- 
cessful opponents  of  the  stamp  act  in  the  British  parliareent. 

About  1764,  the  Presbyterians  erected  a  church  on  East,  now 
Fayette  street,  corner  of  North.  In  1795,  it  was  removed  and  & 
better  one  erected.  It  is  still  generally  remembered  as  a  fine 
building.  It  was  in  turn  (1861)  removed  to  make  room  for  the 
new  U.  S.  Court-house. 

•  Near  where  the  Battle  Monument  stands. 

t  Sherwood  k  Co.'s  printing  office,  and  other  well-known  establisli- 
ntenta,  have  been  located  ou  this  corner  for  many  years. 
8 
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In  1765,  a  law  was  passed  to  compel  the  owners  to  fill  up  the 
marsh  between  Frederick  street  and  the  Falls,  and  nine  commis- 
sioners appointed  to  lay  it  off  as  an  addition  to  the  town  ;  a  law 
was  also  passed  prescribing  a  quarantine  at  the  discretion  of  the 
governor,  on  all  passenger  ships  infected  by  diseases,  and  another 
relating  to  the  roads  of  the  countv. 

In  this  year,  1766,  died  Mr.  Edward  Fell. 

In  1767,  Mr.  Adair,  who  was  sheriff,  resided  in  the  house  at  the 
corner  of  Baltimore  and  South  streets,  which  was  about  that 
time  struck  by  lightning,  and  a  Mr.  Uichardson,  of  Annapolis, 
killed.  Such  had  now  been  the  increase  of  the  town,  and  the 
inconvenience  to  which  tht.  inhabitants  were  subjected  in  attend- 
ing courts  at  Joppa,  that  a  law  was  passed  in  1768,  authorizing 
commissioners  to  build  a  court  house  and  piison,  ''  on  the  upper- 
most part  of  Calvert  street  next  Jones'  Falls."  The  former 
built  of  brick  and  two  stories  high,  with  a  handsome  cupola, 
stood  on  the  spot  where  the  Battle  Monument  now  is,  until 
another  court  house  was  erected  in  1808.  The  prison  was  built 
of  stone,  two  stories  high,  and  stood  on  the  west  end  of  the 
saine  lot.  adjacent  to  St.  Paul's  street,  until  the  present  couDty 
jail  was  built,  in  1800. 

The  same  commissioner?  were  directed  to  sell  the  court  house 
and  prison  at  Joppa,  the  courts  being  accommodated  in  the 
meantime  in  the  Hall  erected  for  public  assemblies  over  the  mar- 
let,  and  the  prisoners  lodged  in  a  log  building,  near  Mr.  Charaier, 
the  sheriff's  house,  on  the  east  side  of  south  Frederick  street. 
The  subscription  towards  building  the  court  house,  amounting 
to  nearfM)0  pounds  currency,  chiefly  by  inhabitants  of  the  town, 
did  not  reconcile  the  people  on  the  north  and  east  sides  of  the 
county,  and  the  removal  of  the  records  by  the  clerk  of  the 
county,  was  attended  with  some  violence  and  outrage. 

A  society  formed  by  Messrs.  David  Shields,  James  Cox,  Ge- 
rard Hopkins,  George  Lindenberger,  John  Deaver  and  others, 
aided  by  a  general  subscription,  procured  an  engine  for  the  ex- 
tinguishment of  fires,  in  1769,  which  was  called  "  The  Mechanical 
Company."  This  was  the  first  machine^f  the  kind  here.  Th« 
first  engine  cost  $264. 

At  this  time,  Dr.  Stevenson  converted  his  new  and  elegant 
house,  which  on  that  account  was  called  Stevenson's  folly,  to  the 
very  laudable  purpose  of  a  small-pox  infirmary,  by  appropri. 
ating  part  of  it  for  the  reception  of  young  gentlemen  whom  he 
inoculated  successfullv  before  the  practice  had  become  general. 

The  exports  from  Virginia  and  Maryland  at  this  time  inclu- 
ded 85,000  hogsheads  of  tobacco,  and  from  the  middle  coloniei 
751,240  bushels  of  wheat,  45,868  tons  flour  and  bread;  th« 
amount  of  all  the  imports  into  England  from  the  two  first  men- 
tioned colonies  $4,401,820,  exports  $3,779,061.  There  wa«, 
therefore,  an  apparent  gain  to  Virginia  and  Maryland  of  abore 
$600,000,  but  the  surplus  went  to  the  greater  importing  and 
manufacturing  inhabitants  of  the  east. 
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Messrs.  McNabb,  Walsh,  Stenson,  Houk,  Hillen,  Brown,  Whe- 
Ian,  with  the  French  emijfrants  and  others,  Roman  Catholics, 
having  sometime  before  obtained  the  lot  of  Mr.  Carroll,  erected 
a  part  of  St.  Peter's  Chapel  on  Saratoga  street  in  1770 ;  but 
they  had  no  settled  priest  until  the  arrival  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Charles  Sewall,  ten  years  after. 

By  a  ludicrous  suit  against  Ganganelli,  Pope  of  Rome,  for 
want  of  other  defendant,  to  recover  the  advances  of  Mr.  McNabb, 
who  had  become  a  bankrupt,  the  church  was  closed  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  revolution,  and  the  congregation  assembled 
in  a  private  house  in  south  Charles  street,  until  possession  was 
recovered.  This  was  sooner  than  was  expected,  by  the  address 
of  Captain  Galbraith's  company  of  volunteer  militia,  who  were 
guarding  some  Scotch  malcontents  from  North  Carolina,  but 
desirous  not  to  omit  worship  insisted  upon  being  marched  di- 
rectly to  the  church,  of  which  some  were  members,  and  demanded 
and  obtained  the  kev. 

In  1771.  an  act  of  asserablv  was  passed,  "  to  prevent  the  ex- 
portation  of  flour,  staves  and  shingles  not  merchantable,  and  to 
regulate  the  weight  of  hay  and  measures  of  grain,  salt,  flaxseed, 
and  firewood." 

The  commissioners  of  the  town  were  authorised  to  appoint  the 
inspectors.  Mr.  Jonathan  Hanson,  son  of  the  former  gentleman 
of  that  name  who  had  erected  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  mills 
on  the  Falls,  was  appointed  inspector  of  flour,  which  continued 
to  be  sold  by  weight  until  after  the  revolution. 

Messrs.  Cumberland  Dugan  and  Lemuel  Cravath,  from  Boston, 
and  the  latter  the  first  Nexo  England  gentleman  who  settled  here, 
traded  largely  thence;  Mr.  Dugan,  who  had  gone  from  Ireland 
and  married  at  Boston,  took  a  lot  on  Water  street  and  built  a 
house  obliquely  with  the  street  but  parallel  with  the  shore,  near 
Cheapside ;  about  this  time  also,  Mr.  William  Mftore  built  a 
stone  house  at  the  south  east  corner  of  South  and  Water  streets. 

South  street,  originally  an  alley  of  sixteen  and  a  half  feet, 
was  now  widened  from  Baltimore  street  to  the  water. 

Among  the  number  of  those  who  arrived  and  carried  on  trade 
from  Baltimore  about  this  period,  besides  others  mentioned, 
were  Messrs.  Hercules  Courtgiay,  James  Clarke,  Thomas  Usher, 
James  M'Henry,  David  Williamson,  David  Stewart,  Daniel  Car- 
roll, David  Plunkett,  Jaraea  Cheston,  John  Ashburner,  Matthew 
Ridley,  Wm.  Russell,  Thomas  Russell,  Jonathan  Hudson,  Robert 
Walsh,  Mark  Pringle,  James  Somervel,  Thomas  Place,  John 
Riddle,  Charles  Garts,  Wm.  Neil  and  Johnson  Gildert,  and  from 
other  States  or  other  parts  of  this,  Messrs.  John  McKim,  George 
Woolsey,  James  Calhoun,  William  Aisquith,  Joseph  Magoffin 
and  Henry  Schaeffe;  and  different  trades  or  manufactures  were 
established  by  other  gentlemen,  who  lately  arrived  from  other 
parts  of  the  country  or  from  Europe,  viz :  Messrs.  George 
Lindenberger,  Baruelt  Fichelberger,  Francis  Sanderson,  Ricn- 
ard  Lemmon,  Jacob  Walsh,  William  Wilson,  George  Presst^ 
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man,  Richardson  Stewart,  Robert  Steuart,  Englehard  "i's^iser, 
Christopher  Bughes,  also  Mr.  John  Cornthwait.  who  estabiieljed 
atanyaid  on  Wilkes  street,  the  west  side  of  Hai  ford  run.  and 
Mr.  tN^illiain  Smith,  who  established  a  rope-walk  near  Bond 
Btreet,  which  was  the  first,  except  that  of  Mr.  Lux's,  bui  several 
tanyards  had  been  established  on  the  west  side  of  the  Falls, 
above  and  below  Gav  street,  at  or  before  this  period. 

The  members  of  the  bar  who  resided  here,  were  Rob,rt  Alex- 
ander, Jeremiah  T.  Chase,  benjair.in  Nicholson,  Thomas  Jones, 
George  Chalmers,  Robert  Smith  of  W..  Robert  Buchanan  of  W., 
Francis  Curtis  and  David  McMechin,  Esqs. 

The  practicing  phvsicians  in  and  near  the  town,  were  Doctors 
Lvon,  Hultz,  Stenhouse,  Weisenthall,  Pue,  Stevenson,  Uojd, 
Craddock,  Haslet,  Gray  and  Coulter. 

Messrs.  Moale  and  Stc^iger  were  authorized,  at  a  session  in 
June,  1773,  to  add  eighteen  acres  of  ground  lying  between 
Bridge  (now  Gay)  and  Front  streets.  It  was  not  carried  into 
effect  until  eight  years  after,  but  about  eighty  acres  of  Mow 
man,  Philpot  and  Fell's  lands  were  added  to  the  town  on  the 
eaet 

The  markets  were  regulated  by  law,  and  the  commissioners 
authorized  to  hire  stalls,  appoint  a  clerk,  &c. 

Hitherto  the  relief  afforded  the  poor  was  determined  by  the 
justices,  who  levied  annually  from  400  to  1200  pounds  of  tobacco 
for  each  person,  and  there  were  above  200  at  this  time,  who  re- 
ceived the  value  of  their  levies  themselves,  or  by  th  hands  of 
Eome  reputable  neighbor,  as  was  the  practice  in  all  the  counties 
until  within  a  i^i'K  years.  The  system  was  liable  to  great  abuse* 
and  had  become  very  burdensome,  so  that  the  governn)ent 
loaned  4.000  pounds  to  the  countv,  and  Messrs.  C.  Uidgelev, 
William  Lux,  John  Moale,  William  Smith,  Samuel  Purviance, 
Andrew  Buchanan  and  H.  D.  Gough,  being  appointed  Trustees 
of  the  Poor,  erected  a  house  on  north  Howard  street.  The  same 
law  provided  for  the  employment  of  the  poor,  as  well  as  a  work- 
house for  vagrants,  and  the'relief  being  determined  by  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Trustees,  no  certainty  was  afforded  to  tempt  idlers; 
experience  soon  proved  the  benefits  of  the  system,  and  it  haa 
undergone  no  material  change  in  this  respect. 

The  house  caught  fire  accidentally,  on  the  18ta  September, 
1776,  and  was  mostly  consumed,  but  was,  except  a  cupola,  re- 
built and  the  west  wing  afterwards  added. 

About  1773,  Gay  street  bridge  was  rebuilt  of  wood,  and  a  new 
one  erected  at  Baltimore  street,  first  of  stone,  which  gave  war 
when  finished  and  the  centres  removed,  and  then  of  wood,  and 
on  Water  street  for  the  first  time,  another  of  wood;  to  the  two 
last  of  which  it  was  necessary  to  raise  causeways  from  Frederick 
Btreet  across  the  marsh. 

On  the  20th  of  August,  Mr.  William  Goddard,  printer,  of 
Rhode  Island,  moved  from  Philadelphia  and  commenced  the 
publication  of  the^rst  ueicspaper,  which  was  issued  once  a  week, 
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under  the  title  of  "  Maryland  Journal  and  Baltimore  Adver- 
tiser," from  a  house  in  South  street,  east  side,  near  the  corner 
of  Baltimore  street ;  until  which  time  it  was  usual  to  take  the 
papers  from  and  send  advertisements  to  either  Annapolis  or 
Philadelphia. 

The  importance  of  the  trade  and  intercourse  had  already  pro- 
duced the  establishment  of  a  line  of  packets  and  stages,  by  the 
head  of  Elk  river,  to  and  from  Philadelphia,  and  a  coflee-house 
or  hotel  was  opened  at  the  Point. 

Messrs.  Douglass  and  Hallam  had  presented  the  inhabitants 
with  some  theatrical  performances,  in  a  warehouse  which  stood 
at  the  north-west  corner  of  Baltimore  and  Frederick  streets, 
and  now  encouraged  by  the  friends  of  the  drama  erect  a  small 
Theatre,  near  the  intersection  of  Albemarle  and  Water  streets, 
where  they  performed  until  the  war  of  the  Revolution  ;  all 
those  amusements  being  then  prohibited,  they  removed.  How- 
ever, a  company,  with  Mr.  Wall,  performed  in  East  Baltimore 
street  in  1781,  and  Mr.  IJallam  returned  after  the  war,  with  Mr. 
Henry,  and  built  another  Theatre  near  Queen  (now  Pratt) 
street,  to  accommodate  the  Town  and  Point. 

Until  this  period,  the  hills  on  which  the  Cathedral  and  Hos- 
pital are  erected,  and  the  grounds  west  of  Greene  street,  where 
Mr.  Lux  had  established  a  rope-walk,  and  the  south  shore  of 
the  river  from  Lee  street,  where  Mr.  Thomas  Morgan  set  up  the 
frame  of  a  ship,  to  the  fort  point,  were  covered  with  forest 
trees  or  small  plantations.  The  grounds  between  the  Town  and 
Point,  called  Philpot's  Hill,  remained  an  open  common.  A  pub- 
lic annual  fair  was  held  on  Mr.  Howard's  grounds  between  Lib- 
erty and  Greene  streets,  where  racea  were  also  run,  before  the 
Revolution.  Most  of  the  timber  fell  a  prey  to  the  wants  of  ne- 
cessitous inhabitants  duiing  the  cold  winters  of  1779  and  1783 
and  improvements  did  not  commence  even  on  Mr.  Philpot's 
grounds  for  some  yeais  after. 

Messrs.  John  and  Charles  Wesley  had  visited  Georgia  as  mis- 
sionaries in  1735,  but  soon  returned  to  England.  In  1740,  Mr. 
John  Whitfield  arrived  there  and  passed  through  Baltimore  on 
several  visits  to  the  north.  But  now  several  followers  of  John 
Wesley  having  visited  Baltimore,  among  whom  was  Rev.  Fran- 
cis Asbury,  a  society  was  formed  and  a  church  erected  in  1773, 
in  Strawberry  alley,  and  the  next  vear  part  of  the  same  society 
erected  another  church  in  Lovely  lane.  Two  years  after,  on  the 
twenty-first  of  May,  the  preachers  held  their  first  conference  in 
this  town,  three  former  being  held  in  Philadelphia;  but  the  so- 
ciety was  yet  only  an  auxiliary  to  other  churches. 

Messrs.  Griffith,  Shields,  Lemmon,  Presstman,  McKim,  Cox, 
and  others,  buy  a  lot  and  erect  a  church  on  Front*  street  for  the 
Baptist  society,  the  Rev.  John  Davis,  from  Harford,  officiating 

•  Corner  of  Fayette,  where  the  shot  tower  is  now  built. 
3* 
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occasionallr,  but  they  were  not  regularly  constituted  until  1785, 
when  the  Rev.  Lewis  Richards  was  chosen  minister. 

The  German  Lutherans,  with  the  aid  of  a  lotterv,  which 
was  not  then  considered  wrong,  erected  a  new  church  in  Fish 
(now  Saratoga)  street,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gerock  being  their  pastor. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  year,  1775,  Mr.  John  Dunlap,  of 
Philadelphia,  established  a  weekly  paper  by  the  title  of  "  JJun- 
lap's  Maryland  Gazette." 

Early  in  this  year  a  few  gentlemen  umdertook  a  census  of  the 
town,  and  it  was  found  that  there  were  664.  houses,  and '5,934 
persons  of  all  deecriptione. 

In  1774,  the  citizens  of  Baltimore  took  part  in  the  struggle 
for  American  liberty,  voting  nearly  a  thousand  pounds  for  the 
purchase  of  arms  arid  ammunition,  and  appointed  a  "  Com- 
mittee of  Observation,"  who,  imitating  the  comuiittees  in  other 
ftlaces,  determined  not  only  to  prohibit  the  use  of  Tt-a,  but  the 
anding  of  English  salt,  unless  a  duty  of  two  pence  per  bushel 
was  paid  for  the  use  of  the  Bostonians. 

Pursuant  to  a  recommendation  of  Congress,  the  committee 
prohibited  the  fair  then  approaching,  by  desiring  the  inhabi- 
tants to  abstain  from  such  assemblages,  as  well  as  horse-racing, 
cock-tighting,  Ac. 

Several  members  of  the  German  or  Dutch  Presbyterian  So- 
ciety, attached  to  the  Rev.  William  Otterbein,  formed  a  separate 
religious  society,  which  they  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the 
"  German  Evangelical  Reformed,"  and  they  purchased  a  lot 
where  their  present  church  is,  on  Conway  street,  and  worshiped 
in  a  small  house  there. 

Before  the  19th  of  April,  when  the  battle  of  Lexington  took 
place,  the  town  had  formed  several  companies  of  each  disciipH 
tion  of  arms,  and  every  exertion  was  made  to  procure  ainiuuni- 
tion.  Amongst  others  General  Buchanan,  the  Lieutenant  of  the 
county,  distinguished  himself  by  his  zeal,  and  took  cominaml  of 
a  company  of  gentlemen  of  riper  years,  and  a  company  of  their 
Bons  and  others,  mostly  unmarried,  who  armed  and  equipped 
themselves  in  an  elegant  scai'let  uniform,  put  themselves  under 
the  command  of  Captain  (afterwards  Geneial)  Gist,  Jjieuttuant 
Thomas  Ev\ing,  and  other  olliceis,  who,  with  some  of  the  pri- 
vates, became  distinguished  in  different  commands  in  the  regular 
service  afterwards,  being  trained  by  Mr.  Richard  Carey,  adju- 
tant, who  had  arrived  from  Sew  England,  and  had  been  a  mem- 
ber of  "the  Ancient  Artillery  Company,"  of  Boston,  then 
lately  commanded  by  John  Hancock,  Esq.,  first  President  of 
Congress. 

The  county  was  also  directed  to  furnish  five  companies  of 
minute  men.  Several  gentlemen  joined  the  army  before  BoscOL, 
amongst  others  Messsrs.  Richard  Carey,  David  Hopkins  and 
James  McHenry — the  latter  became  surgeon. 

It  was  soon  discovered  that  it  would  be  highly  essential  to  the 
safety  of  the  town,  to  erect  a  fort  on  Whetstone  Point  j  a  watei 
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battery,  planned  by  Mr.  James  Alcock,  was  commenced  under 
the  superintendence  of  Messrs.  Griest,  Griffith  and  Lindenber- 
ger,  Captain  N.  Smith  commanding  the  artillery  there. 

Three  massive  chains  of  wrought  iron,  passing  through  float- 
ing blocks,  were  stretched  across  the  river,  leaving  a  small  pas- 
eage  only,  on  the  side  next  the  fort,  and  the  channel  was 
protected  by  sunken  vessels  also. 

The  inhabitants  of  Baltimore  town  were  now  invit-ed  to  par- 
ticipate directly  in  the  government  of  the  State,  and  chose  two 
delegates  for  the  Assembly. 

Notice  of  an  election  of  a  convention  to  form  a  constitution 
of  the  State,  was  published  the  3d  July,  1776,  to  be  held  the  5th 
August,  for  the  freemen,  ^^  except  such  as  have  been  published  a« 
enemies  to  this  country,"  to  attend  and  give  in  their  votes. 
There  appears  to  have  been  472  votes  taken.  By  a  census  taken 
of  the  Point,  the  population  there  consisted  of  821  persons,  146 
of  whom  were  masters  of  families  or  house-keepers. 

In  the  meantime,  that  is,  on  the  22d  July,  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  proclarimed  at  the  court  house,  at  the  head  of 
the  independent  companies  and  the  several  companies  of  the 
militia,  with  the  discharge  of  cannon,  and,  says  thfe  editor  of 
the  Journal,  "  with  universal  acclamations  for  the  prosperity 
of  the  United  States."  In  the  evening  the  town  was  illuminated, 
and  an  eih^y  of  the  late  King,  which  had  been  paraded  through 
the  streets,  was  publicly  burned. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  Colonies  assembled  in  Baltimore 
on  the  26tn  of  December,  177G,  and  occupied  a  house  at  the 
south-east  corner  of  Baltimore  and  Liberty  streets,  being  then 
the  farthest  west  and  one  of  the  largest  built  in  the  town,  and 
was  a  long  time  called  Congress  Hall.* 

The  Committee  of  Observation  being  superseded  by  the  offi- 
cers of  the  new  government,  and  fears  being  entertained  by 
some,  that  the  ordinary  course  of  law  would  be  inefficient  to 
secure  the  triumph  of  liberty,  there  was  a  private  society,  called 
the  Whig  Club,  organized  this  year,  to  detect  violators  of  the 
law,  as  they  declared,  which  vexed  the  citizens  unnecessarily, 
perhaps. 

The  pacific  doctrine  of  the  Methodists,  like  that  of  the  Qua- 
kers, caused  the  English  preachers  amongst  them  to  be  suspected 
of  dangerous  political  views,  and  Mr.  Asbury  himself  was  taken 
near  town  and  lined ;  and  afterwards  going  over  tbe  Bay,  quit 
preaching  and  lived  in  retirement  in  Delaware  some  time.  The 
conscientious  scruples  of  the  ministers  of  the  late  establishment, 
relative  to  the  form  of  prayer  for  the  new  instead  of  the  old 
government,  of  the  Quakers,  Methodists,  preachers,  and  others, 
subjected  them  to  pay  the  treble  tax  imposed  on  non-jurors,  or 
leave  the  country,  as  most  of  the  rectors  and  ministers  of  the 
establishment  did. 

*  Elegant  warehouses  are  now  erected  on  this  spot,  occupied  by 
Harnden's  £xpress,  <&c.,  be. 
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Mr.  Goddard,  the  printer,  became  obnoxious  for  the  freedom 
of  his  remarks,  and  was  constantly  alarmed,  by  the  interference  of 
the  club  in  his  case  ;  he  was  formally  censured  by  the  Legislature 
during  the  first  session,  and  Governor  Johnson  issued  a  procla 
mation  for  his  protection. 

It  was  now  found  that  topsail  schooners,  sailing  best  upon  a 
wind,  and  adapted  to  the  use  of  sweeps  in  chafing,  were  moat 
likely  to  escape  the  heavy  ships  of  the  enemy. 

Amongst  the  first  of  the  kind  fitted  out  here  was  the  Antelope, 
built  at  N.  Point  creek,  by  Mr.  J.  Pearce,  for  Messrs.  John 
Sterett  and  others,  and  aroaed  with  fourteen  guns,  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Jeremiah  Yellott,  who  was  himself  an 
Englishman,  lately  settled  in  Baltimore,  which  made  a  great 
many  narrow  escapes,  and  some  captures,  but  always  fortunate 
voyages.  The  Felicity,  commanded  by  Captain  Frederick  Fol- 
ger,  who  had  been  first  officer  of  the  Antelope,  was  scarcely  less 
successful.  However,  the  ship  Buckskin,  Captain  Johns,  who 
had  the  commission  of  a  Lieutenant  in  the  navy  from  Congress 
afterwards,  the  Nonsuch,  Captain  C.  Wells,  and  some  other 
ressels,  safely  went  to  and  returned  from  France. 

Early  in  if  78,  Count  Pulaski's  Legion  of  cavalry  and  infantry, 
raised  partly  in  this  State,  was  organized  here. 

British  goods  having  become  scarce,  several  manufactures, 
which  had  been  prohibited  in  the  colonies,  were  now  established 
in  or  near  this  town.  Among  others,  a  bleach  yard  by  Mr. 
Riddle;  a  linen  factory  by  Mr.  McFadon  ;  a  paper  mill  by  Mr. 
Goddard;  a  slitting  mill  by  Mr.  Whetcroft;  a  card  factory  by 
Jlr.  McCabe;  a  woollen  and  linen  factory  by  Mr.  Charles  Car- 
roll; a  nail  factory  each  by  Mr.  Geo.  Matthews  and  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson Stewart ;  51  r.  Charles  Williams  carried  on  the  dyeing 
business,  and  Mr.  William  Stenson,  who  had  sometime  kept  a 
coffee-house  near  the  corner  of  Holliday  and  Fayette  streets, 
opened  another  on  a  modern  and  extensive  scale,  at  the  south- 
west corner  of  South  and  Baltimore  streets. 

About  1780,  a  new  Episcopal  church  was  erected  in  front  of 
the  old  one,  and  a  law  procured  to  open  the  street  in  front  of  it, 
called  Xew  Church,  now  Lexington  street,  on  the  south  side  of 
which  the  vestry  leased  out  lots. 

On  the  9th  July,  some  of  the  people,  offended  at  Mr.  Goddard 
for  the  part  he  took  in  favor  of  General  Charles  Lee,  after  the 
decision  of  the  court-martial  which  suspended  that  ofiicer,  Mr. 
Goddard  was  persuaded  to  sign  a  public  recantation,  which  he 
afterwards  disclaimed,  but  saved  himself  by  it  from  personal 
abuse;  from  which,  however,  one  or  two  persons  who  defended 
him  did  not  escape,  as  they  were  put  into  the  cart  intended  for 
him  and  carried  about  the  streets. 

About  1781,  the  Society  of  Friends,  who  until  now  had  held 
their  meetings  at  the  house  on  the  Harford  road,  bought  a  spa- 
cious lot,  and  built  a  meeting-house,  between  Baltimore  and 
Pitt  streets,  where  they  interred  their  deceased  members. 
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On  the  8th  of  September,  1781,  Gen.  Washington,  with  part 
of  his  army,  passed  through  the  city  on  his  way  to  meet  Corn- 
wallis,  and  was  addressed  by  the  citizens. 

On  the  I9th  of  October,  Lord  Cornwallis  capitulated,  and  his 
whole  army  being  made  prisoners,  there  remained  no  longer 
any  doubt  but  that  the  independence  of  the  States  would  soon 
be  a  knovvledged  and  general  peace  established.  The  citizens 
W'.'re  soon  favored  with  opportunities,  which  they  joyfully  em- 
braced, to  offer  their  congratulations  to  the  commander-in-chief, 
the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  and  others,  who  had  had  a  share  la 
th(>  glorious  event. 

Tlie  loth  of  December  was  appointed,  and  kept,  as  a  day 
of  g  neral  thanksgiving. 

In  1782,  Eutaw  and  Lexington  streets  were  laid  out,  also  a 
spacious  lot  for  a  public  market,  which  was  improved  and  ap- 
propriated to  that  purpose  twenty  years  after.  Col.  Howard, 
the  own  'r,  appropriated  another  spacious  lot  of  ground  on  Bal- 
timore street  west  of  Eutaw,  for  the  use  of  the  State,  should 
the  (xcneral  Assembly  accept  and  make  it  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment within  that  period  ;  though  an  effort  was  made  to  carry 
the  renK)val  in  the  House  of  Delegates  at  the  same  sesnion,  it 
was  rej  cted  by  a  vote  of  twenty  to  nineteen,  and  has  failed  as 
often  as  it  was  proposed,  as  welf  during  the  twenty,  years  lim- 
ited as  afterwards. 

Until  this  time,  none  of  the  streets  of  Baltimore  town,  except 
here  and  there  on  the  side-ways,  were  paved;  and  the  main 
stre<!t  especially,  from  the  depth  of  soil,  was  actually  impassable 
some  part  of  the  spring  and  fall  seasons,  from  the  markt-t  house 
at  Gi;v  street  to  Caiveit  sti-eet.  Commissioners  were  therefore 
euipouei<;d  to  ''direct  and  superintend   the  leveling,  pitching, 

Eavlno-  •du<lt.  repairing  the  streets  and  repairing  the  bridges,"  to 
egin^vith  Baltimore  street,  in  part,  and  then  from  place  to 
place  as  ciicumstancos  required.  The  owners  of  lots,  on  streets 
to  be  paved,  to  pay  Sl.6('.%  per  foot  front,  on  lanes  or  alleys 
half  price.  An  auction  duty  was  laid,  Major  Thomas  Yates 
being  appointed  first  and  sole  auctioneer,  a  tax  on  public  exhi- 
bit.io'iis,  to  be  licensed  by  the  Commissioners,  and  33 J^  centos  per 
hundr<;(l  on  the  assessed  property,  with  an  annual  Lottery  to- 
wai  (iri  defraying  the  expenses.  The  same  law  prescribed  the 
cxUnit  of  porches  and  cellar  doors,  the  breadth  of  carriage 
wIillKs,  and  removal  of  nuisances  or  obstructions  in  the  streets 
or  harbor. 

Li; tie  change  of  limits  was  effected  for  many  years,  until  the 
popu!ati.-n  of  the  precincts  had  become  equal  to  a  third  of  the 
cit^  ir.nir, 

li)  1782,  a  line  of  stage  coaches  was  commenced  between 
rhiladeJj.hia  and  Baltimore. 

Count  i'ochambeau,  returning  with  his  army  from  Yorktown, 
nalted  in  i>altimore,  auJ  some  of  his  troops  remained  until  the 
close  of  the  war. 
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The  Town  was  then  said  to  contain  8,000  inhabitants,  having 
eight  places  of -v^^orship,  viz :  Episcopalian,  Presbyterian,  Lu- 
theran, Dutch  Calvinists,  Roman  Catholics,  Baptists,  Quakers, 
and  Methodists,  that  is  one  for  each  society. 

At  that  time  there  was  no  public  wharf  but  that  of  about  100 
feet  on  Calvert  street,  and  no  private  wharves  extended  above 
200  feet,  except  those  of  Messrs.  Spear,  Smith  and  Buchanan  ; 
go  that  the  space  occupied  b_v  the  water  was  perhaps  equal  to 
double  the  surface  of  the  present  hasin  and  docks.* 

Messrs.  John  and  Andrew  EUicott  purchased  the  water  lot 
and  extended  the  wharf  on  Light  street,  for  tillin;  of  which, 
thej  used  a  drag,  and,  with  a  team  of  horses,  drew  the  oozy 
sediment  from  the  bottom  of  the  river.  They  also  procured 
iron  scoops  to  be  used  by  hand  or  windlass,  with  which  the  same 
operation  is  performed,  and  was  improved  hy  Messrs.  Cruse  and 
Colver,  with  the  use  of  horses.  By  this  means,  any  part  of  the 
upper  harbor  called  the  basin,  is  made  nine  feet  deep ;  the 
water  of  the  Point,  and  the  river,  generally  being  double  that 
depth  at  common  tides. 

A  corapanv,  chiefly  composed  of  citizens  of  Baltimore,  was 
incorporated  to  make  a  canal  on  the  Susquehanna.  Soon  after, 
the  Potomac  Canal  Company  was  established,  and  in  1709, 
another  to  make  a  canal  to  unite  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware 
Bays. 

I'he  defects  of  the  original  plan  of  the  Town  now  became 
more  burdensome,  and  on  the  petition  of  a  number  of  inhab- 
itants, a  law  was  passed  authorizing  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Town  to  make  Hanover  lane  the  width  of  sixty-six  feet.  By  the 
consent  of  the  proprietors  of  the  grounds,  the  commissioners 
also  opened  HoUiday  street  to  the  width  of  eighty  feet,  and 
widened  East  lane  (now  in  Fayette  street)  from  HoUiday  street 
to  Gay  street,  to  forty  feet.  HoUiday  street  was  extended  north- 
wardly fifty  feet  wide  in  1810,  and  widened  to  its  present  breadth 
in  1865.  In  1787,  Light  lane  was  w  deued  to  thirty-eight  feet 
and  a-half,  reserving  the  house  standing  on  the  weat  »ide,  corner 
of  liaUiinore  street,"^  and  called  Light  street,  but  a  street  called 
Walnut  street,  then  bounding  the  Town  south-westerly,  was 
entirely  closed,  and  Forrest  street,  north  of  Baltimore  street, 
which  had  been  laid  out  sixty-six  feet,  was  limited  to  a  lane  of 
eighteen,  in  1792,  when  Tammany  and  Chatham  streets,  now 
part  of  Fayette  street,  were  opened  to  the  width  of  forty  feet. 
Charles  street  was  extended  across  two  or  three  docks  from  Cam- 
den to  Barre  street  in  1796,  and  the  docks  filled  up,  and  from 
thence  Goodvian  street  was  opened  south.  Sharping  lane  was 
widened  to  forty-nine  and  a  half  feet  from  Gay  to  South  streets, 
and  called  Second  street,  of  which  it  was  an  extension,  in  1798. 
On  the  16th  of  May,  1783,  Mr,   John  Hayes   commenced  the 

•  See  plan,, page  17. 

t  This  bouse  remained  till  1861. 
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publication  of  the  paper  entitled,  "the  Maryland  Gazette.", 
This  paper  with  the  Journal,  then  edited  by  Messrs.  Goddard  & 
Ano:el,  ^ave  way  to  others,  and  the  number  has  been  increased 
successively. 

The  ensuinfj  winter  proved  exceedingly  severe  ;  the  Bay  was 
closed  by  ice  almost  to  the  mouth  of  it,  and  the  harbor,  which 
.closed  the  2d  January,  was  not  clear  to  admit  vessels  until  tlje 
2r)th  March,  nor  then,  but  with  much  labor  in  cutting:  passaa^es, 
which  was  sixteen  days  later  than  in  1780.  At  both  periods 
much  injury  was  sustained  by  the  shipping  in  the  Bay,  and  on 
the  coast,  and  considerable  sums  collected  to  relieve  the  poor. 
It  was  stated  that  the  winter  had  been  very  moderate  in  N^ova 
Scotia,  while  at  New  Orleans,  the  Mississippi  river  was  fast 
closed  by  ice,  which  had  not  been  known  there  before.  Happily 
there  has  not  occurred  here  such  severe  winters  since,  the  navi- 
gation beinp:  generally  open  until  the  5th  of  January,  and  sel- 
dom closed  after  the  lOth  of  February,  but  sonietimes  open  all 
the  year. 

William  Murphy,  a  bookseller,  succeeded  in  establishing  a 
circulating  library,  south  side  of  Market,  one  door  east  of  Cal- 
vert street,  which  was  soon  after  purchased  and  continued  by 
Mr.  Hugh  Barkley. 

The  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  visiting  General  Washington,  was 
entertained  here  by  a  public  dinner  the  first  of  September,  and 
received  and  politely  answered  a  congratulatory  address  from 
the  citizens;  at  which  time  the  Legislature  declared  the  Mar- 
quis and  his  heirs,  male,  forever  citizens  of  Maryland. 

Provision  was  made  for  lighting  the  streets,  and  the  Town 
Commissioners,  clothed  with  the  authority  of  justices,  pursuant 
to  law  passed  this  year,  appointed  three  constables  and  fourteen 
tcatrhmen,*  to  guard  the  town. 

The  old  market,  on  the  corner  of  Baltimore  and  Gay  streets, 
had  become  wholly  insufficient ;  great  divisions  took  place  in 
locating  a  new  one,  and  situations  on  Light  and  Holliday  streets 
were  proposed  and  preferred  by  many,  but  the  executors  of  Mr. 
Harrison,  offering  to  appropriate  the  space  in  Harrison  street, 
intended  originallv  for  a  canal  or  dock,  to  that  purpose,  the  in- 
habitants of  the  districts  subscribed  money  to  erect  a  market 
boust!  there.  As  this  would  not  accommodate  the  inhabitants 
on  Howard's  hill,  they  also  subscribed  to  erect  one  at  the  north- 
west corner  of  Hanover  and  Camden  streets.  The  Legislature 
then  ordered  the  old  one  to  be  sold  ;  the  proceeds  to  be  applied, 
three-fourths  for  the  Centre  market,  and  one-fourth  for  the 
Hanover  market,  to  aid  them,  and  extended  the  old  regulations  to 
each;  the  first  to  hold  the  markets  as  before,  on  Wednesdays 
and  Saturdays,  the  other  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays.  In  the 
meantime  the  inhabitants  of  the  Point  proceeded  to  erect  a 
market  house  on   a  space  appropriated  to  the  purpose  by  Mr. 

•  Increased  in  1790  to  45,  and  in  1868  to  600. 
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Fell,  holdino;  their  markets  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  which  the 
Lejris<latUT  e  confirmed  the  year  after.  The  Lexinj^ton  market 
was  erected  pursuant  to  law  by  the  Western  Precincts  in  1803, 
and  another  was  provided  for  the  Eastern  Precincts  i  1807, 
thoufjfh  not  erected  till  1819. 

The  proprietors  of  ground  on  Calvert  street  and  in  the 
tfieadtitc,  then  north  of  the  Falls,  desirous  to  extend  that  street, 
raised  a  sum  of  money  to  underpin  the  court  house*  by  three 
arches.  Havino;  obtained  permission  of  the  Legislature,  tiiey 
at  once  effected  it,  removing  the  earth  to  the  depth  of  twenty 
feet  ;  and  so  it  continued  to  stand,  a  curious  monument  of  the 
in«rer  uity  of  Mr.  Leonard  Harbaugh,  the  architect,  as  well  as 
of  the  enterprise  of  the  contributors,  who  guaranteed  the  work- 
manship to  stand  more  than  twenty  years. 

A  new  survey  was  now  ordered  to  be  made  of  the  Town,  and 
the  inhabitants  began  to  discuss  the  necessity  of  a  charter. 

Messrs.  Garts  and  Leypold  erected  a  sugar  refinery  on  Peace 
alley,  the  east  side  of  Hanover  street,  between  Conway  and 
Camden  street;  and  John  Frederick  Amelung,  Esq.,  arrived 
with  a  number  of  glass  manufacturers  from  Germany,  and  erect- 
ed an  extensive  factorv  on  the  Monocacy,  which  was  in  1799 
established  on  the  south  side  of  the  basin  by  his  son. 

On  Christmas  day,  1784,  the  first  grand  Conference  of  the 
Wesleyan  Society  was  held  in  Baltimore,  when'  Dr.  Thomas 
Coke,  assisted  by  other  preachers,  constituted  a  new  church, 
and  on  the  presentation  of  preachers  to  the  number  of  sixty, 
conferred  the  station  of  superintendent  on  the  Rev.  Mr.  Francis 
Asbury  ;  and  the  next  year  the  Society  sold  the  church  in 
Lovely  lane,  and  built  a  new  church  on  Light  street,! 

John  O'Donnell,  Esq.,  arrived  from  Canton  in  the  ship  Pallas, 
9th  Au>rust,  with  a  full  cargo  of  China  goods,  being  the  driit 
direct  importation  from  thence  into  thi>i  port,  the  value  of  which 
he  realized  here  ;  and  regular  packets  to  and  from  Noi  folk, 
(Va..)  were  established  by  Capt.  Joseph  White  and  others  ot 
this  place.  Mr.  Harrison's  warf,  before  spoken  of,  was  extended 
each  side  of  South  street,  by  the  late  Daniel  Bowley,  Esq.,  one 
of  his  executors,  and  it  thence  became  known  by  the  name 
of  Bniclet/'a  wharf;  and  the  private  wharves  generally,  with 
Cheapside,  were  extended.  Piles,  with  the  machine  for  driving 
them,  were  introduced  by  the  builders  of  wharves. 

The  German  Calvinists  erected  the  church  at  the  east  end  of 
Baltimore  street  bridge,  Mr.  Boehme  being  pastor.  That  part 
of  the  congregation  attached  to  Mr.  Otterbein,  erected  the 
church  on  Conway  street,  called  Evangelical  Reformed,  which 
was  slightly  injured  by  lightning  the  10th  of  August,  1792,  when 
a  young  man  was  killed  on  Smith's  wharf,  the  opposite  side  of 
the  basin  to  the  church.  The  other  church  was  sold  to  the  Epis- 
copalians in  1795,  and  the  Society  erected  a  church  on  Second 

*  Erected  on  the   spot  now   occupied  by  the  Battle  Monument, 
t  Burned  in  1796,  afterward  rebuilt,  and  finally  removed,  1870. 
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itreet,  which  was  struck  by  lightning  15th  July..  1804,  on  raising 
the  steeple  and  affixing  the  town  clock.* 

Col.  Howard  and  Geo.  Lux,  Esq.,  presented  the  commissioners 
a  lot  of  ground  on  the  west  side  of  the  town,  for  the  interment 
of  strangers,  which  was  sanctioned  by  the  act  of  Assembly, 

On  the  17th  August,  1786,  a  new  theatre,  built  of  wood,  by 
Messrs.  Hallara  k  Henry,  corner  of  Pratt  and  Albemarle  streets, 
was  opened  by  the  old  company. 

On  the  5th  October  there  was  a  great  fresh,  the  current  of  the 
Falls  being  met  by  the  tide,  overflowed  the  Centre  market  space 
and  nearly  all  the  made  ground  and  wharves.  Baltimore 
street  bridge  was  rebuilt  by  Mr.  Jacob  Small,  senior,  of  wood, 
in  one  arch,  of  a  segment  of  a  circle  ninety  feet  span,  the  others 
in  the  usual  way.  On  the  24th  of  July,  1788,  a  storm  of  wind 
and  rain  raised  the  water  in  the  harbor  above  many  wharves, 
and  much  property  was  lost,  by  being  overflowed,  but  all  those 
wharves  have  been  raised  and  no  such  damage  has  been  expe- 
rienced since.  About  ten  years  after  the  bridges  were  all 
rebuilt,  with  a  new  one  on  Pratt  street;  after  the  lapse  of 
another  ten  years,  stone  bridges,  of  two  arches  each,  were 
tvected  on  Baltimore  and  Gay  streets,  and,  directly  after, 
another  of  three  arches  on  Pratt  street,f  the  abutments  and 
piers  resting  on  piles ;  the  commissioners  not  succeeding  in  an 
experiment  to  lay  the  foundations  in  stone  at  Baltimore  street. 

By  a  considerable  freshet  on  the  9th  of  August,  1817,  the 
M'ooden  bridges  on  Bath  and  "Water  streets  were  floated  against 
the  stone  ones  on  Gay  and  Pratt  streets,  which  were  considerably 
injured  by  the  obstructions  to  the  passage  of  the  water,  and 
the  Centre  Market  again  overflowed.  An  entire  new  stone 
bridge,!  ^^  ^"^  arch,  was  afterwards  erected  at  Gay  street,  and 
the  other  repaired.  In  1836,  another  freshet  occurred,  by  which 
several  lives  were  lost.  None  of  those  fresheta  are  attended  by 
hurricanes,  nor  has  the  buildings  or  shipping  ever  sufiered  any 
material  injury  from  wind  or  hail  at  this  place. 

According  to  reports  in  the  Gazette  of  this  year,  there  were 
entered  here  fifteen  ships,  fifty-seven  brigs,  and  one  hundred 
and  sixty  schooners  and  sloops;  and  there  were  cleared  twenty 
ships,  fifty-seven  brigs,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  schooners 
and  sloops,  to  and  from  foreign  ports  and  places  only. 

The  Baltimore  Fire  Insurance  Company  was  incorporated,  but 
this  was  succeeded  by  another  company,  called  the  *•  Maryland 
Fire  Insurance  Company,"  four  years  after,  and  this  was  suc- 
ceeded by  another,  of  the  former  name,  in  1807.     In  the  mean- 

*  In  1864,  this  old  landmark  (the  Second  street  church)  was  ordered 
to  be  removed  to  make  way  for  the  extension  of  Holliday  street.  The 
sum  received  for  this  property  enabled  the  congregation  to  baild  twc 
churches  in  other  parts  of  the  city. 


t  Iron  bridges  have  since  superseded  these. 
4 
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time,  chat  is  in  1794,  the  "  Equitable  Societv "  for  mutual 
i:i8urance  was  incorporated ;  and  in  1816,  the  l^hoenix  Fire  In- 
surance Company  ;  but,  when  the  first  company  was  chartered, 
provision  was  also  made  by  law  for  regulating  the  transporta- 
tion through  the  town  and  storage  of  gunpowder. 

The  York  and  Falls'  road  were  severally  granted  to  corporals 
companies,  created  in  1804,  and  soon  completed,  and  since  that 
the  Washington,  Havre  de  Grace,  and  Harford  Road  Companies 
have  been  incorporated  ;  indeed  all  the  main  roads  to  and  from 
the  city.  It  was  also  in  1787,  that  Baltimore  street  was  ex- 
tended westwardly  of  Paca  street,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to 
raise  a  company  to  introduce  into  the  town  a  copious  supply  of 
wholesome  water  by  pipes,  not  effected  for  several  years. 

In  December,  Cokesbury  College,  in  Harford  county,  was 
■opened  and  soon  after  incorporated.  Mr.  Asbury,  and  the  coun- 
cil of  the  Methodist  church,  make  some  progress  in  establishing 
Sunday  Schools,  for  persons  of  all  descriptions,  free  of  expense. 

On  the  Slst  of  December,  1787,  Mr.  D.  Stodder  was  robbed 
between  Town  and  the  Point,  but  by  his  pursuit  five  persons 
were  taken  and  tried,  and  two,  Donnelly  and  Moony,  condemned 
and  executed. 

In  1788,  there  was  a  grand  procession  of  workingmen  with 
the  ship  rigged  boat  Ftderaliat,  which  Captain  Barney  navigat<;d 
to  Mount  Vernon  afterwards,  and  presented  to  Gen.  Washing- 
ton, on  the  part  of  the  merchants  of  Baltimore. 

At  the  entrance  of  Chester  river,  on  the  17th  of  May,  at 
night.  Captain  John  de  Corse,  of  the  packet,  was  murdered  by 
two  ruffians  he  had  taken  on  board  here  as  passengers.  The 
vessel  was  brought  back  to  the  middle  branch  and  abandoned. 
Exertions  were  made  to  discover  the  murderers,  which  resulted 
in  the  arrest  of  Patrick  Cassidy,  w  ho  had  forfeited  his  pardon 
for  former  rifft-nces  by  remaining  in  the  State,  and  was,  with 
one  John  Webb,  another  convict,  executed  some  time  after. 

On  the  sixth  of  July,  the  lightning  killed  a  woman  and  two 
children  between  the  Town  and  Point.  In  March,  Samuel  Pur- 
viance,  Esq.,  formerly  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  this 
Town,  and  luejnber  of  the  Convention  of  1774,  whilst  descend- 
ing the  Ohio,  with  others,  was  made  captive  bv  the  Indians  and 
put  to  deatli  soon  after,  as  was  reported  and  believed.  On  the 
"i^th  of  October,  died  in  town,  aged  sixty-five  years,  the  Rev. 
John  S.  Gerock,  first  minister  of  the  German  Lutheran  Con- 
gregation, being  sometime  assisted  and  afterward  succeeded  by 
the  Rev.  Daniel  Kurtz. 

General  Washington  having  been  unanimously  chosen  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  passed  through  Baltimore  the  17th 
of  April,  1789,  on  his  way  to  Congress  at  New  York.  On  this 
occasion  he  was  entertained  at  supper  by  the  citizens,  and,  to 
the  address  delivered  him,  he  replied,  "  (he  tokenn  of  regard  and 
affection  tchich  I  have  often  received  from  the  cttiztng  of  thit 
town,  icere  alicays  accej^tabU,  becanee  I  believed  thern  alicaye  tin- 
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cer«,**  Ac,  adding  this  declaration,  by  the  strict  adherence  to 
which  he  secured  for  his  memory  that  reverence  which  is  now 
and  probably  will  ever  be  paid  to  true  merit  by  civilized  man  : 
"Having  und,ertakbn  the  task  fkosc  a  sense  of  duty,  no 
pkar  of  encoonterino  difficultiefe,  and  no  dread  of  losing 
popitlarity,  shall  kvek  ueter  mts  from  pursuing  w^hat  i 
conceive  to  be  the  truk  interests  of    mt  country." 

A  preat  many  persons  joined  the  Methodist  congregation,  and 
lor  the  first  time  a  preacher  was  stationed  in  the  town,  and  a 
new  church  built  by  that  society  on  Exeter,  near  Gay  street. 

Messrs.  Englehard  Yeiser,  and  others,  owning  the  grounds, 
sut  a  new  channel  for  the  Falls  from  the  lower  mill  at  Bath  street, 
across  the  meadow  to  Gay  street  bridge;  of  which  channel  the 
bounds  were  fixed  bv  ordinance  of  the  city  in  1803,  and  the  old 
course  of  the  Falls,  by  the  court  house,  gradually  filled  up.  After 
which  it  became  a  dispute  to  whom  the  ground  thus  made  be- 
longed, which  was  finally  divided  between  the  parties  owning 
the  adjoining  lands,  where  there  were  distinct  owners. 

A  society  for  promoting  the  "abolition  of  slavery,  and  for 
the  relief  of  free  negroes,  and  others,  unlawfully  held  in  bond- 
age," was  organized,  of  which  Philip  liogers,  Lsq.,  was  chosen 
President,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Townsend,  Secretary;  but  some  op- 
position on  the  part  of  the  State  Legislature,  in  1792,  caused 
them  to  discontinue;  upon  which  they  transferred  the  building 
they  had  erected  on  Sharp  street,  for  an  African  School,  to  the 
religious  people  of  color,  who  made  additions  to  it.  Another 
society,  called  the  Protection  Society,  was  formed  in  1817, 
which  was  intended  nearly  for  the  same  objects.  Of  this  society, 
Elisha  Tyson,  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  was  a  most  active 
member. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  John  Carroll,  who,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
Revolution  had  been  employed,  with  others,  in  a  political  em- 
bassy t)  the  Canadians,  by  Congress,  on  the  application  of  the 
Catholic  clergy,  was  consecrated  in  England  a  Bishop  of  that 
church,  to  reside  in  Baltimore,  and  returned  here  in  1790.  In 
1796,  a  small  chapel  was  built  on  the  Point,  which  was  suc- 
ceeded bv  St.  Patrick's  church,  on  Point  Market  street,*  in 
1807.  The  German  Catholics  erected  the  church  on  Saratoga 
street,  in  1799,  and  St.  Mary's,  a  Catholic  church  at  the  College. 
of  which  Maximilian  Godfrey,  Esq.,  was  architect,  was  finishea 
in  1807.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  Bishop,  the  foundation  of 
the  Cathedral  near  Charles  street,  the  design  of  which  was  fur- 
nished by  Benjamin  H.  Latrobe,  Esq.,  was  laid  in  1806  ;  and  four 
years  atier  the  Bishop  became  an  Archbishop. 

According  to  a  list  published,  the  sea  vessels  belonging  to  this 
port,  in  1790,  consisted  of  twenty -seven  ships,  .6,701  tons  ;  one 
scow,  80  tons;  thirty-one  brigs,  3,770  tons;  thirty-four  schoon- 
ers, 2,454  tons;  and  "nine  sloops,  559  tons — together  102  vesselfl, 
13,564  tons.  _ 

•  Now  Broadway. 
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According'  to  the  first  census  taken  by  the  General  Govern- 
ment, the  population  of  the  city  and  precincts  in  1790  amounted 
to  13.503  persons  of  all  descriptions,  viz:  white  males,  6,422; 
females,  5.503;   other  free  persons,  323;  slaves,  1,255. 

In  the  fall  of  1789  and  spring  of  1790,  there  rajred  throughout 
the  country,  comoiencing  at  the  South,  an  epidemic,  called  the 
ivjluoiza,  which  was  fatal  in  some  instances.  It  was  remarked 
that  the  summer  of  the  former  year  had  been  uncommonly 
warm,  the  mean  temperature  of  the  air  at  Philadelphia  for  Sep- 
tember, being  75  degrees,  and  for  October  63  degrees,  with 
great  drought;  and  that,  like  the  yellow  iitxar  which  followed, 
it  was  contagious  in  the  atmosphere  but  not  by  personal  com- 
munication. It  was  called  by  some  of  the  faculty  an  epidemic 
putrid  cold,  and  was  said  to  be-  produced  by  sudden  vegetable 
putrefaction,  as  the  other  disease  is  thought  to  be. 

A  small  church  was  erected  on  Pitt  street,  in  1800,  by  the 
Associate  Reformed  Presbyterians. 

The  number  of  Presbyterians  increasing,  a  "Second  Presbf- 
terian  Church,"  on  Baltimore  street,  was  built  in  1804.  A 
church  was  also  erected  on  Fayette  street,  in  1813,  for  which 
the  Rev,  John  M,  Duncan  was  appointed  minister;  the  congre- 
gation disposing  of  the  one  on  Pitt  street  to  a  society  of  Cove- 
nanters. The  Presbvterians,  in  1822,  erected  another  called  the 
Third  Presbyterian  Church,  on  north  Eutaw  street. 

The  agents  of  the-French  convention,  at  Cape  Francois,  hav- 
ing tendered  their  liberty  to  such  slaves  as  should  take  arms 
against  the  former  government  of  Hispaniola,  General  Galbaud 
and  Admiral  Gambis  attacked  the  town,  and  it  was  plundered 
and  burned  by  the  seamen  and  negroes  on  the  twenty-tirst  of 
June;  and  on  the  ninth  of  July,  fifty-three  vessels,  bearing  about 
1,000  white  and  500  people  of  color,  fleeing  from  the  disaster,  ar- 
rived in  Baltimore.  Many  were  quartered  in  the  houses  of  tiie 
citizens,  who,  besides,  subscribed  above  §12,000  for  the  relief 
of  such  as  were  destitute.  Those  more  fortunate,  who  brought 
capital,  entered  into  trade,  others  introduced  new  arts  or  culti- 
vation in  the  neighborhood,  and  with  succeeding  arrivals  from 
the  southern  and  western  parts  of  the  Island,  contributed  to 
increase  the  wealth  as  well  as  the  population  of  the  town. 

In  1793,  Messrs.  Thomas  Yates  and  Daniel  Bowley  commenced 
their  improvements  on  the  water  between  the  Falls  and  Harford 
run.  Messrs.  Cumberland  Dugan  and  Thomas  McElderry  com- 
menced their  wharves  below  the  Centre  market,  extending  from 
Water  street  to  the  north  side  of  the  channel,  a  distance  of 
1,600  feet.  Xine  years  after  Judge  Chase  commenced  his  wharf 
binding  on  the  west  side  of  the  Falls. 

The  suhject  of  a  city  charter,  which  had  occupied  the  writers 
in  the  papers,  and  the  citizens  generally,  for  near  ten  years, 
was  taken  up  by  the  Legislature  in  1793,  and  an  Act  passed  for 
consideration,  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  Point,  and  the  me- 
chanical, the  carpenters'  and  republican  societies,  then  lately 
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farmed  for  other  purposes,  took  part  in  opposition,  and  it  wa« 
not  carried  into  effect. 

There  was  an  eSbrt  made  by  a  number  of  merchants  to  open 
an  Exchanp^e  for  the  transaction  of  business,  and  buildings  at 
the  south-west  corner  of  Water  and  Commerce  streets  were 
fitted  up  and  used  for  the  purpose,  but  after  sometime  dis- 
continued. 

Several  Lodjjes  of  Free  Masons  had  been  established  in  Balti- 
more, under  the  Grand  Lodijes  of  Pennsylvania  or  Virginia, 
and  as  early  as  1788,  D.  Stodder,  Worshipful  Master  of  No.  15, 
now  0,  and  otJicers,  obtained  a  warrant  from  the  Grand  Lodgn 
of  Maryland,  held  at  Easton  at  different  times  since  the  year 
1783  On  the  8lh  of  May,  1794,  the  Grand  Lodge  assembled 
in  this  town. 

About  1794,  the  fort  at  Whetstone  point  was  repaired,  and  the 
star  fort  of  brick  work  added.  It  was  afterwards  ceded  to  the 
the  United  States  and  called  Fort  McHenrv. 

The  opponents  of  internal  taxes  burned  the  house  of  Mr.  Nevil, 
excise  ollicer,  near  Pittsburg,  and  on  the  7th  of  Aujrust,  the 
President  issued  a  proclamation  and  ordered  out  drafts  of  militia 
to  go  against  them  ;  above  500  left  Baltimore,  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Smith,  Colonels  Strieker  and  Clemm,  on  the 
8th  of  September,  who  returned  from  the  westward,  on  the  sub- 
mission of  the  insurgents,  towards  the  close  of  the  year.  Before 
their  departure,  however,  the  yellow  fever  made  its  appearance 
in  the  town.  There  were  344  deaths  by  the  fever,  znd  other  dis- 
eases, during  the  months  (»f  August  and  September.  The  malady 
did  not  cease  until  the  loth  of  October. 

The  site  of  the  Hospital  was  then  selected  by  Captain  Yellot 
andotheis,  as  a  tempoiary  retreat  for  the  strangers  and  sea- 
faring people ;  wnich  being  purchased  of  him  in  1798,  by  the 
Conuuissioners  of  Health,  for  the  tity,  and  aided  by  the  State, 
was  improved,  and  continued  to  be  so  used  until  in  1808,  it  waj 
leased  on  certain  conditions  ;  but  the  Legislature  assumed  the 
propert}'  and  control  of  the  premises,  after  the  expiration  of  the 
lease,  by  their  Acts  of  1797  and  1816.  It  was  also  in  1794  that 
the  saint*  commissioners  purchased,  for  a  potter's  field,  a  lot  of 
ground  opposite  the  hospital  ;  for  which  purpose  other  lots  have 
since  been  purchased  on  the  east  and  on  the  west  of  the  city,  at 
the  expense  of  the  corporation.  After  an  interval  of  three 
3'ears,  the  city  was  alHicted  with  this  disease  .again,  and  lost 
many  inhabitants;  also  in  1799  and  1800,  and  partially  in  181J> 
and  1820.  It  was  at  these  periods,  and  particularly  on  account 
of  the  fever,  that  many  citizens  fled  from  the  town  with  their 
families,  where  it  appears  the  fever  did  not  reach  them,  and 
some  of  them  erected  country  residences  which  now  ornament 
the  vicinity. 

Notwithstanding  obstacles,  Messrs.  Wignell  and  Reinagale, 
aided  by  a  subscription  of  shares,  completed  a  small  wooden 
Theatre  on  HoUiday  street,  which  Messrs.  Warren  and  Wood, 
4* 
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with  like  assistance  and  during  the  blockade  of  1813,  rebuilt  of 
brick,  by  a  design  of  Mr.  Robins,  aitist,  attached  to  the  com 
pany ;  Messrs.  Robert  C.  Long,  William  Steuart  and  James 
ilosber,  builders. 

The  vestry  of  St.  Paul's  parish,  purchased  the  church  at  Bal- 
timore street  bridge,  which  was  erected  by  Jacob  M\  ers  and 
others,  Dutch  Calvinists,  in  1785,  and  had  been  injured  bv  the 
fresh  of  the  ensuing  year  and  repaired,  for  an  additional  t'rot- 
estant  Episcopal  church,  to  which  the  vestry  gave  the  name  of 
Christ  Church,  and  in  1804  they  raised  the  steeple  and  pro- 
cured a  cliime  of  six  bells. 

At  this  period,  Mr.  Josias  Pennington  obtained  the  third  and 
fourth  mills  on  Jones'  Falls;  and,  at  great  expense  in  cutting  a 
race  through  a  spur  of  the  granite  ridge,  which  there  ap- 
proaches the  town,  united  the  water  power  of  both,  for  a  newr 
and  extensive  mill,  within  a  mile  of  the  navigation.  Xot  long 
after,  the  Messrs.  Ellicotts,  taking  up  the  water  from  Gwinn'g 
Falls,  a  mile  and  a  quarter  above,  conveyed  it  along  the  eastern 
bank,  and  obtained  an  elevation  suHicient  for  thiee  mills  of 
above  twenty  feet  fall  each,  in  succession,  which  the-y  built  at 
the  place  where  the  great  western  road  by  Frederick,  passes 
the  stream,  and  within  three  miles  of  the  wharves  in  the  town. 
In  consequence  of  these  improvements,  and  others  of  tiie  kind 
made  in  the  neighborhood  by  Messrs.  Tyson,  iloUingswortb, 
&c.,  the  manufacture  of  flour  was  greatly  increased. 

On  the  -tth  of  December,  1795,  Ookebury  College  (erected  at 
Abingdon  in  Harford  county,  by  the  Methodist  Society,  in  1785,) 
was  burned,  by  design  as  was  supposed,  and  the  next  year,  that 
i«  1796,  the  same  society  puichased  a  spacious  building,  erected 
by  the  proprietor  of  the  Fountain  Inn  for  an  a.ssemblv  or  ball 
room,  contiguous  to  the  Light  street  church,  and  established  an 
academy  and  free  school  there.  Duiing  divine  service  on  the 
4th  of  December  of  the  same  year,  the  church  was  disccjvered 
to  be  on  fire,  and  both  buildings  were  unfortunately  consumed. 
The  concurrence  of  these  fires  on  the  same  da}'  of  the  year,  and 
and  within  so  short  a  period,  not  only  reduced  the  means  of  the 
society,  but  discouraged  them  from  any  similar  undertaking  of 
the  kind  for  many  years. 

In  1796,  the  Legislature  authorized  the  filling  up  and  wbarfing 
Light  street,  from  Pratt  street  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  har- 
Tdot,  including  all  the  space  eastward  of  Charles  street.  That 
.part  of  the  tity  would  have  been  benefitted,  had  the  front  of  the 
streets  leading  from  the  west  been  converted  into  public  docka 
^d  secure  a  greater  extent  of  landing. 

At  length,  on  the  last  day  of  the  year  1796,  a  law  was  passed  to 
►constitute  the  Town  a  City,  and  incorporate  the  inhabitants  by 
the  name  of  "  the  Mayor  and  City  Council  of  Baltimore;  and 
that  the  best  means  were  sought  by  our  legislators  to  restrain 
tthe  errors  and  promote  the  happiness  of  a  numerous  and  mixed 
"•Qcietj,  is  proved  bj  the  enlightened  views  which  I'uej  bare 
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left  us.  expressed  in  the  following  preamble:  " Whereas,  it  ta 
found  by  experience,  that  the  good  order,  health  and  nafety  of 
largre  Towns  and  Cities,  cannot  be  preserved,  nor  the  evils  and 
accidents  to  which  they  are  subject  avoided,  or  remedied,  with- 
out an  internal  power  compktknt  to  establish  a  police  and 
RKOULATroNS,  fitted  to  their  particular  circumstances,  wants  and 
exisrencies."  <tc. 

On«  of  the  first  acts  "f  the  Corporation  was  nn  expression  of 
approbation,  gratitude  and  good  wishes  towards  General  Wash- 
ington, jiassinp:  throutrh  the  city  homeward  after  the  expiration 
of  th'*  socnnd  period  of  his  presidential  terra,  in  an  address  dated 
the  Uth  of  March,  1707,  of  which  the  followinj;  is  a  copy  : 

To  Grorfje  Wafhiugrnn,  Enq. — SiR  :  To  partake  of  the  pros- 
perity arising:  from  your  unwearied  attention  to  the  welfare  of 
your  country — to  admire  that  firmness  which  has  never  been 
disconcerted  in  the  gfreatest  difficulties,  and  which  has  acquired 
vipor  in  proportion  to  the  exigrency — to  feel  that  honorable  a*- 
cpndancv  you  have  obtained  in  the  well-founded  opinion  of  your 
fellow-citizens,  by  a  wise  administration,  and  the  exercise  of  the 
virtues  of  a  private  lifV'.  and  to  suppre-s  our  admiration  and 
acknowledgment  would  be  wanting;  to  our  own  individual  sensa- 
tion, and  the  just  expectation  of  those  we  represent. 

Permit,  therefore,  the  Mayor  and  City  Council  of  Baltimore, 
amonp-st  the  first  exercises  of  their  corporate  capacity,  to  jjratify 
themselves  and  their  constitu-^-nts.  in  the  sincere  expressions  of 
refjret  for  your  retirement ;  their  lively  gratitude  for  your  pub- 
lic services:  their  affl^ctionate  attachment  to  your  private 
character;  their  heartfelt  farewell  to  your  person  and  family ; 
and  their  unceasing  solicitude  for  your  temporal  and  eternal 
happiness.  In  behalf  of  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  Balti- 
more. James  Calhoun,  Mayor, 

To  which  was  returned  the  following  reply : 

To  the  Mayor  and  City  Council  of  Baltimore— Gestlvmzs  :  I 
receive  with  grateful  sensibility  the  honor  of  your  address. 

To  meet  the  plaudits  of  my  fellow-citizens  for  the  part  I  have 
acted  in  public  life,  is  the  highest  reward  next  to  the  conscious- 
ness of  bavinir  done  my  duty  to  the  utmost  of  my  abilities,  of 
which  my  mind  is  susceptible — and  I  pray  you  to  accept  my 
j>incere  'hanks  tor  the  evidence  you  have  now  given  me.  of  your 
approbation  of  my  past  services — for  those  regrets  which  vou 
have  expressed  ori  the  occasion  of  my  retirement  to  private  life, 
and  for  the  affectionate  attachment  you  have  declared  for  my 
person.  Let  nie  reciprocate  most  cordially,  all  the  good  wishea 
you  have  been  pleased  to  extend  to  me  and  my  family,  for  oar 
temporal  and  eternal  happiness. 

Geohqe  Washington. 

The  frigate  Constellation,  of  36  guns,  was  built  at  Harris* 
Creek,  and  Thomas  Truxton,  Esq.,  appointed  commander.     Cap* 
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tain  David  Porter,  Sr,,  established  a  sifrnal  house  on  Federal 
Hill,  opposite  but  near  to  and  in  sight  of  the  town,  by  which  the 
approach  of  public  and  private  vessels  to  the  Bodkin  and  North 
Point  was  immediately  known. 

A  congregation  of  Baptists,  attached  to  the  Rev.  JohnHealy, 
erected  a  r.nall  church  on  the  Point,  which  was  sue*'- i-ded  b_r 
the  one  in  Fleet  street,  in  1811,  and  all  that  society  b-.-ing  pre- 
viously united,  was  called  the  Second  Baptist  Church.  The 
Society  in  and  near  Baltimore  formed  an  association,  tailed 
"The  Baltimore  Association."*  and  met  here  occasionally;  and 
soon  after,  that  is  1798,  Trustees  of  the  First  Church  were  in- 
corporated. 

It  was  also  in  1797.  a  subscription  was  got  up  for  a  Hall  for 
dancing,  and  the  building  was  erected  in  Holliday  street,  which 
was  called  the  Assembly  Room. 

Mr.  George  Keating  published  a  small  plan  of  the  city,  and 
two  years  after  another  was  published  by  Mr.  Charles  Yarle, 
which  included  some  of  the  environs. 

In  1807,  wooden  buildings  were  prohibited  from  beinjr  erected 
in  the  central  and  improved  parts  of  the  city,  by  ordinance,  a 
prohibition  which  has  been  extended  since. 

The  propertv  of  the  citv,  subject  to  taxes,  was  valued  at 
£699.519  9«.  2d. 

The  Roman  Catholics  established  an  academy  near  the  inter- 
section of  Franklin  and  Greene  streets,  in  1791,  to  which  con- 
giderablf  additions  were  made  in  1804,  aided  by  a  lotterv. 

In  1799,  the  Rev.  John  Hargrove,  who  had  espoused  the 
doctrines  of  Baron  Swedenborg,  and  others  of  that  faith, 
erected  the  "New  Jerusalem  Temple,"  a  small  chapel,!  at  the 
corner  of  Baltimore  and  Exeter  streets,  which  was  dedicated 
the  ensuing  year. 

Heretofor*'  the  citizens  had  witnessed  much  confusion  and 
turbulence,  by  the  multitudes  of  people  assembled  at  elections 
for  the  town  and  county,  the  Legislature  therefore  changed  the 
Constitution  in  this  respect,  by  dividing  both  into  districts,  the 
wards  of  the  city  serving  for  districts  within  the  same  ;  two 
years  after,  the  manner  of  voting  was  limited  to  ballots,  instead 
of  voice,  and  these  seasons  ceased  to  be  riotous  as  they  had 
been. 

On  the  petition  of  the  proprietors,  Pratt  street  from  Franklin 
lane,  was  directed  to  be  opened  to  the  Falls,  and  it  was  then 
opened  from  Frederick  street,  and  a  bridge  erected  by  ordi- 
nance of  the  corporation  to  connect  that  street  with  the  one 
called  Queen  street. 

Pratt  street  had  been  opened  westwardly  as  early  as  1795, 
and  in  1811,  a  law  was  passed  for  extending  it  eastwardly  acrosa 

•  This  crpanization  declining,  a  new  one  was  foimed,  in  lrv3C,  called 
'  Marjland  Baptist  Union  Association,"  now  comprising  35  cLurches. 

t  Removed  in  1S65,  for  improvements. 
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Cheapside,  Hollinjrsworth  and  Ellicott's  docks,  but  this  was  not 
effected  until  another  was  passed  in  1816,  including  that  part  of 
the  new  street  only,  which  runs  from  Lio^ht  street  to  Franklin 
lane  ;  when  another  law  passed  to  open  and  extend  North  lane 
which  was  called  Belvidere,  now  North  street;  and  another,  to 
extend  Lombard  eastwardlj,  not  carried  into  effect  till  about 
1835. 

At  the  Falls,  North  street  diverp^es,  and  the  eastern  section, 
called  Belvidere  road,  is  connected  with  the  York  Road  by  a 
wooden  bridge  of  one  arch,  170  feet  span,  built  by  Mr.  L.  Wern- 
wag,  at  the  expense  of  the  city.  By  extending  and  uniting  so 
many  streets  across  an  unimproved  part  of  the  town  which  lay 
between  the  improved  parts  each  side  of  the  Falls,  two  towns 
of  the  same  name,  so  long  separated  in  fact,  an  important  step 
was  taken  to  render  them  mutually  beneficial  to  each  other,  and 
promote  the  ultimate  prosperitv  of  both. 

Pursuant  to  an  Act  of  1820,  V*ratt  street  was  continued  from 
Gay  street,  eastwardly,  to  Frederick  street,  and  an  Act  was 
passed  to  open  Forest  (now  Ilillen)  street,  southwardly,  from 
High  street  to  the  Falls,  not  yet  effected. 

In  1807,  an  Act  was  passed  to  open  Centre  street,  eastwardly 
from  Howard  street  to  the  Falls,  and  a  bridge  was  built  there ; 
and  in  1811  St.  Paul's  (now  Saratoga)  street,  was  extended 
from  Charles  to  Fish  street,  uniting  those  streets.  In  1S09,  Mr. 
Christopher  Hughes  obtained  a  license  to  extend  his  grounds, 
south  side  of  the  Basin,  northwardly  to  Lee  street,  and  from 
Charles  street  eastwardly,  with  a  reservation  of  the  grounds 
fronting  streets  for  public  use,  afterwards  rescinded  in  whole 
or  in  part.  In  1814,  the  corporation  purchased  the  water 
rights,  and  soon  after  commenced  the  public  dock,  between 
Town  and  Point,  directing  the  course  of  the  Falls  into  that 
dock,  and  putting  a  drawbridge,  exclusive  of  platform,  60  feet 
long,  at  the  entrance  of  it,  which  is  210  feet  wide,  so  that  a  di- 
rect communication  is  formed  from  Chase's  wharf  and  the  west 
side  of  the  town,  to  the  west  end  of  the  Point. 

The  Port  Wardens  had  determined  the  width  of  the  Falls,  be- 
fore the  city  was  chartered,  at  60  feet  above  Baltimore  street 
bridge,  and  80  feet  below  it;  and  in  1799  completed  the  survey 
of  the  harbor,  which  the  corporation  confirmed  in  1805  and 
1807  ;  and  in  1815,  a  resolution  was  passed  to  sanction  the  deep- 
ening of  the  bed  and  walling  in  the  sides  of  the  Falls. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1800,  funeral  rites  were  celebrated 
in  honor  of  President  Washington.  The  military,  including 
the  regulars  then  stationed  at  Fort  McHenry,  and  the  citizens, 
including  many  from  the  country,  formed  a  procession  to  the 
head  of  Baltimore  street,  where  an  appropriate  address  was 
delivered  by  the  Kev.  Dr.  Allison.  From  thence  the  pro- 
cession returned  to  Christ  Church,  and  when  the  bier  had  en- 
tered, the  funeral  service  was  performed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bend, 
before  an  immense  concourse  deeply  affected  at  the  loss  which 
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they  had  sustained,  and  anxious  to  manift-st  the  grateful  senti- 
ments by  which  they  were  animated  towaids  the  ineniory  of  the 
hero,  who  had  so  often  testified  his  reg^ard  for  theiii,  and  ren- 
dered the  most  important  services  to  their  country. 

On  the  15th  of  June,  1800,  President  Adams  passed  through 
town  from  the  seat  of  government,  then  lately  moved  to  Wash- 
ington, and  the  corporation  presented  him  an  address  of  con- 
gratulation. 

The  Assembly  passed  a  law  to  authorize  the  corporation  to 
introduce  water  into  the  citv,  which  was  not  carried  into  effecL 
Messrs.  Robert  G.  Harper,  William  Cooke,  John  McKim,  John 
Donnell,  Robert  Gilmor,  and  others,  formed  a  society  for  the 
purpose,  in  1804,  and  purchasing  the  mill  property  next  the 
city,  conveyed  the  water  by  canal  and  raised  it  by  water  to 
elevated  reservoirs,  be'.ng  incorporated  in  1808. 

In  the  year  1801,  the  Legislature  authorized  the  building  of  a 
Lazaretto,  which  was  accordingly  put  up  by  the  corporation,  on 
the  point  opposite  Fort  McHenry,  which  afterwards  became  one 
of  the  bounds  of  the  city  eastward. 

In  1802,  the  Episcopalians  erected  the  church  called  St.  Peters, 
in  Sharp  street,  and  soon  after  a  free  school  for  children  of  that 
iociety. 

During  the  European  peace  which  succeeded  the  treaty  of 
Amiens,  Baltimore  became'  the  Metropolitan  See  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  in  the  United  States.  The  Trustees  determined 
to  build  a  spacious  and  substantial  Cathedral  church,  which  was 
commenced  three  years  after.  It  was  also  in  1803,  that  the 
Right  Rev.  Bishop  Carroll,  Mr.  James  Priestly,  (who  had  been 
sometime  principal  of  a  respectable  seminary  in  St.  Paul's  lane,) 
and  others,  procured  a  charter  for  the  Baltimore  College, 
which,  by  aid  of  a  lottery,  was  erected  on  a  plain  but  conve- 
nient style  on  Mulberry'  street,  the  Bishop  being  appointed 
President  of  the  Trustees. 

The  7th  day  of  February,  1803,  was  remarkable  in  this  city 
for  a  great  fog  in  the  atmosphere,  and  towards  night,  a  porter 
employed  at  Messrs.  Peters  and  Johnson's  brewery,  being  found 
in  the  basin  with  his  hoise  and  dray,  was  supposed  to  have 
missed  the  way,  driven  orer  the  end  of  Bowley's  wharf  and 
drowned. 

The  old  Penitentiary  was  erected  in  1804,  on  Madison  street, 
near  the  York  road,  Mi-.  Conn  being  the  architect  and  builder; 
and  in  1809,  a  new  ciiminal  code  was  adapted  to  the  instil ution, 
leaving  the  commission  of  murder,  arson,  rape,  and  treason 
only,  liable  to  the  punishment  of  death.  In  11^04.  the  Union 
Bank  of  Maryland  was  organized  and  chartered.  William  Win- 
chester, Esq.,  being  chosen  President,  and  Ralph  Higginbotham, 
Esq.,  Cashier.  In  1807,  the  Directors  built  a  spacious  banking 
house  on  North  Charles  street,  of  which  Mr.  Robert  C.  Lonj 
was  architect.  Messrs.  Chevalier  Andrea  and  Franzoni  per- 
formed the  sculpture. 
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In  1808,  a  new  court  bouse  was  erected  on  part  of  the  old  public 
jfround,  nortb  Calvert  street,  according  to  the  designs  of  Mr. 
George  Milleman. 

The  county  records  were  removed,  and  the  courts  held  ses- 
sions there  in  1809,  whon  the  old  arched  court  house  was  taken 
down.  The  new  building  is  145  feet  front  on  Lexington  street, 
and  on  Monument  Square  65  feet  deep  ;  at  which  end  there  is  a 
court  room  in  each  of  two  stories,  60  by  46  feet;  the  basement 
of  the  whole  is  arched  in  stone  and  brick  work. 

The  Grand  Lodge  of  Free  Masons  was  authorized  to  raise  a 
considerable  sum,  by  lottery,  to  aid  them  in  erecting  a  Masonic 
Hall,  which  was  not  commenced  until  eight  years  after.  It  is 
located  on  St.  Paul's  street,  near  Lexington. 

In  1805,  the  Friends  completed  their  new  meeting  house  ttn 
Lombard  street,  Mr.  John  Sinclair  architect,  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  members  of  that  religious  society  on  the  west  side 
of  the  city. 

The  exports  from  Maryland,  of  which  nearly  all  were  from 
Baltimore,  from  October  1805  to  1806,  amounted  to  $3,661,131 
domestic  produce,  $10,919,774  of  foreign  goods,  or  a  total  of 
$14,580,905,  and  the  receipts  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  from  this  city,  for  the  year  1806,  amounted  to  $1,224,897. 

In  1810,  the  Methodists  erected  a  spacious  church  on  north 
Eutaw  street,  for  the  accommodation  of  their  members  at  the 
west  side  of  the  city.* 

On  the  6th  of  July,  the  foundation  stone  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Cathedral  church  was  laid  on  a  square  of  ground  near  north 
Charles  street,  and  the  outside  walls,  of  grey  granite  from  the 
vicinity  of  Ellicott's  Mills  on  Patapsco,  were  carried  up  to  the 
entablature  in  a  few  years,  when  the  war,  with  other  causes, 
suspended  its  progress. 

On  the  3d  of  November,  1807,  soon  after  the  acquittal  of  Aaron 
Burr,  former  Vice-President,  charged  with  treason  and  tried 
before  Chief- Justice  Marshall  and  the  District  Judge  at  Rich- 
mond, the  populace  paraded  the  streets  with  the  e/figies  of  the 
Chief-Justice,  Luther  Martin,  Esq.,  one  of  the  counsel,  Burr  and 
Blennerhassett,  which  they  afterwards  committed  to  the  flames, 
as  an  evidence  of  their  dissatisfaction  with  the  issue  of  the  trial. 

Zealous  to  extend  a  medical  school  they  had  commenced, 
Doctors  Davidge,  Shaw  and  Cocke,  applied  to  the  Legislature 
for  the  privilege  of  establishing  a  college  and  license  to  raise 
funds  by  lottery  to  erect  suitable  buildings,  which  were  granted  ; 
and  their  hall  in  Lombard  street  was  commenced  in  1807. 

In  1808,  the  Lutheran  Society  disposed  of  their  old  place  of 
worship,  and  purchasing  the  adjacent  lot,  commodiously  situated 
between,  and  running  from.  Gay  to  Uolliday  street,  erected  a 
spacious  church,  for  a  long  time  occupied  by  a  "liberal"  con- 


*  Greatly  enlarged  and  improved  by  additions  in  I860* 
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gregration  under  Rev.  Mr.  Schieb.  Robert  Oliver,  Esq.,  erected 
a  house  on  the  west  side  of  south  Gay  street,  of  which  Mr.  Ro- 
bert Carey  Long  was  architect. 

About  this  time  the  Hospital  was  erected,  now  used  as  a 
"Church  Home." 

In  180S,  a  society  was  formed  to  carry  on  the  manufacture  of 
cotton  goods,  on  a  very  extensive  scale,  and  works  were  erected 
for  the  purpose  on  Patapsco  river,  near  EUicott's  Mills,  being 
chartered  bv  the  Legislature,  and  called  "  the  Union  Manufac- 
turing Company."  Xext  year  the  "  Washington  Company  " 
was  chartered,  their  works  "being  on  Jones'  Falls;  the  "  Pow* 
hattan  Works."  on  Gwinns'  Falls,  and  the  "  Athenian  Compa- 
nv  "  for  the  sale  of  domestic  goods,  were  established  in  1810. 

'In  1814.  Messrs.  Robert  and  Alexander  McKim  erected  works 
on  French  street,  by  sceam  power,  and  the  Franklin  company 
erected  works  on  Gwinn's  Falls;  and,  in  1816,  the  Independent 
and  Warren  companies,  the  latter  having  erected  very  exten- 
sive cotton  works  on  Gunpowder  near  the  York  road. 

On  the  4th  of  October,  1808.  several  pipes  of  gin  imported 
from  Holland,  having  been  taken  to  England  on  the  passage, 
and  subjected  to  new  duties  there,  were,  by  consent  of  the 
owner,  taken  to  the  commons  and  publicly  burned.  On  the 
18th,  an  Engli^^h  journeyman  shoemaker,  named  Beattie,  having 
used  some  expressions  on  politics  which  offended  his  fellow  work- 
men they  taned  and  feathered  him,  and  di-ove  him  in  a  cart  from 
the  corner  of  South  and  Baltimore  streets  to  the  Point,  and  back 
again,  followed  bv  Mr.  Smith,  the  Mayor,  who,  with  a  number 
of  citizens,  at  length  arrest  one  of  the  journeymen  and  several 
other  persons;  home  of  them,  after  giving  bail,  were  tried  and 
condemned  to  three  months  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  tifty  dol- 
lars each,  but  were  all  pardoned  and  the  fines  remitted  by  the 
Governor  of  the  State, 

The  natural  springs  of  water,  with  which  the  soil  originally 
abounded,  being  threatened  with  destruction  by  other  improve- 
ments, Jesse  Hollingsworth  and  Peter  Hoffman,  Esqs.,  solicited 
and  obtained  power  to  purchase  the  ground  and  spring  on  north 
Calvert  streec  for  the  corporation;  and,  with  Mr.  John  Davis, 
were  appointed  to  erect  a  public  fountain  there.  Eight  years 
after,  money  was  appropriated  by  the  city  government  for  the 
purchase  and  improvement  of  the  springs  in  the  south*  and 
castf  parts  of  the  citv,  known  by  the  names  of  Cloppe's  and 
Sterett's  springs,  and  soon  after  a  fountain  of  running  water, 
supplied  by  the  water  company,  was  fixed  at  the  Centre  market 
at  the  expense  of  the  citv. 

In  this  year  were  completed  the  three  great  turnpike  roads, 
leaaing  from   the    city,  and  then  of  great  importance.     They 


•  Charles  street  spri ug,  built  over,  1864. 
t  Eastern  Fountain,  still  open. 
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were  well  laid  with  stone,  altogrether  about  150  miles  in 
lenfrth,  and  cost,  includins:  the  bridjjes,  above  a  million  and  a 
half  of  dollars,  or  $10,000  per  mile  on  nn  average;  but  they 
added  as  much  at  least,  to  the  value  of  the  land  through  or  by. 
which  they  passed,  while  they  secured  a  constant  intercourse 
with  the  city,  and  a  supply  of  fuel  and  provision  for  the  citi- 
zens, which,  before,  was  often  suspended  entirely  at  the  com- 
mencement and  close  of  the  winter  seasons.  Since  then,  the 
banks  completed  the  Cumberland  road,  58  miles,  at  an  expense 
of  near  half  a  million  more,  and  p^ood  graveled  roads  have  been 
turnpiked  in  every  other  direction. 

It  was  also  in  1809,  Messrs.  John  Come^ya,  Jas.  A.  Buchanan, 
David  Winchester,  and  others,  obtained  permission  to  raise 
$100,000  by  lottery,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  monument  to 
the  memory  of  General  Washington  ;  and  on  the  4th  of  July, 
1815,  a  marble  pillar  was  commenced  by  Messrs.  Wm.  Steuart 
and  Thomas  Towson,  according  to  a  design  furnished  by  Robert 
Mills,  Esq.,  on  ground  given  by  Col.  Howard,  at  the  intersection 
of  Monument  and  Charles  streets. 

A  number  of  private  benefit  societies,  of  tradesmen  and  others 
had  been  instituted,  some  of  which  were  discontinued,  but  in 
1800  a  charter  was  granted  for  "  The  Carpenter's  Humane  So- 
cietv;"  another  society  was  chartered  in  1811  bv  the  name  of 
"The  Humane  Impartial  Society."  In  1814,  "  the  Beneficial 
Society  "  was  chartered,  and  two  years  after  "  The  Union  Bene- 
ficial Society,"  when  the  "  Saint  Andrews  Society,"  formed  in 
1800,  was  chartered ;  the  next  year  the  Hibernian,  formed  in 
X803,  and  German  society,  of  which  there  was  one  in  1784,  were 
o«.  &   v.ERCHANT<;  «  incorporated;  the  object 


of  the  three  last  being 
chiefly  intended  to  assist 
emigrants  lately  come 
into  the  country,  or 
who  may  hereafter  come. 

In  1810,  the  Commer- 
cial and  Farmers',  the 
Farmers  and  Merchants, 
the  Franklin,  and  the 
Marine  Banks,  were  or- 
ganized and  chartered. 

Several  unsuccessful 
attempts  had  been  made 
to  publish  periodical 
works  of  literary  char- 
acter, but  in  September, 
1811,  Mr.  Hez.  Niles  es- 
tablished his  Weekly  Reg- 
ister of  State  papers,  and 
in  April,  1819,  a  weekly 
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Eaper  devoted  to  ap^ricultural  subjects  chieflv,  was  established 
J  Mr.  John  S.  Skinner,  under  the  title  of  The  American  Far- 
mer, which  were  very  successful. 

On  the  16th  of  December,  at  nio^ht,  was  killed  at  his  residence 
In  South  near  Pratt  street,  Vincent  L'Heruiite,  hair  dresser, 
from  France,  who  had  realized  a  considerable  property,  not- 
withstandino^  eccentricities  in  religion  and  politics,  which  ren- 
dered his  erenuine  character  doubtful.  He  was  without  any 
family,  and  the  perpetrators  of  the  act  were  never  discovered. 

Andrew  Clemments,  an  industrious  French  gardener,  at  the 
north  extremity  of  Gay  street,  was  killed  on  the  25th  of  Octo- 
ber. 1817,  at  night,  for  which  another  Frenchman  of  the  name 
of  John  Lamarde,  who  was  in  his  employ  at  the  time,  was  tried, 
convicted,  and  sentenced  to  die,  but  previous  to  the  time  ap- 
pointed for  his  execution  put  an  end  to  his  own  life  in  prison  ; 
and  on  the  10th  of  December,  1821.  also  at  night,  Mr.  Claude 
Jolly,  who  kept  a  store  in  south  Charles  street,  without  any 
family  or  attendants,  was  murdered,  and  the  perpetrators  of  the 
crime  remained  undiscovered. 

On  the  16th  of  May,  1812,  a  meeting  of  democratic  citizens 
was  called,  and  a  numerous  committee  offered  the  government 
a  pledge  of  support  in  case  of  war  with  England  or  France,  or 
both.  War  was  declared  against  England  on  the  18th  of  June, 
1812.  On  the  20th,  a  collection  of  people,  offended  at  the  oppo- 
fiition  to  the  war  maintained  in  their  editorial  and  other  meet- 
ings, by  the  editors  ol  the  Federal  liepublican  newspaper, 
attacked  and  demolished  the  office  at  the  north-west  corner  of 
Gav  and  Second  streets,  with  the  presses,  types,  &c.  On  the 
27th  of  July,  one  of  the  editors,  A.  C.  Hanson,  Esq.,  and  several 
friends  of  the  establishment,  having  brought  the  paper  from 
Georgetown,  distributed  it  from  a  house  in  south  Charles  street, 
which  had  been  the  dwelling  of  J  acob  Warner,  Esq.,  the  other  edi- 
tor, and  which  they  proposed  to  defend.  In  the  evening  an  afifray 
took  place,  but  after  killing  one  person  and  wounding  others,  one 
or  two  mortally,  who  were  among  the  assailants,  the  house  sur- 
rendered to  the  city  officers,  ana  the  editor  and  his  friends  to 
the  number  of  twenty-two,  were  conducted  in  the  morning  by 
the  Mayor,  General  Strieker  and  a  few  of  the  militia,  to  the 
prison ;  here  they  were  again  attacked  on  the  ensuing  night, 
and  Gen.  James  M.  Lingan,  of  Georgetown,  was  killed,  and  Mr. 
John  Thompson  tarred  and  feathered,  carted  to  the  Point,  and 
otherwise  cruelly  treated;  the  rest  less  hurt,  but  generally 
beaten  and  wounded  more  or  less.  Some  citizens,  devoted  at  all 
times  to  their  own  peace  and  private  affairs,  shunned  those 
scenes  of  contention  and  violence,  others,  as  is  usual  in  the  sum- 
mer season,  were  absent  in  the  country,  and  the  rioters  havings 
thus,  by  help  of  the  night  and  exercise  of  some  artifice,  eluded 
the  efforts  which  were  made  to  restrain  them,  conceived  them- 
eelres  masters  of  the  city  and  proceeded  to  hunt  out  and  expel 
jSuch  as  were  obnoxious  to  them  3  but;  threatening  at  last  to 
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break  open  the  post  office,  where  the  offensive  paper  had  been 
a^nt  for  distribution  again,  an  imposing  force  was  assambled, 
they  were  dispersed  and  tranquility  restored.  Presentments 
were  found  against  many  individuals  of  each  party,  but  all  were 
acquitted  and  discharged. 

In  1816,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dashield,  and  some  of  the  members  of 
St.  Peter's  congregation  and  others  attached  to  him,  erected  the 
church  in  North  Liberty  street,  called  St.  John's. 

Mr.  Fulton  having  successfully  applied  the  steam  power  to 
water  wheels,  and  had  boats  constructed  upon  this  plan  for  pas- 
sengers upon  the  North  river,  Messrs.  William  McDonald  &  ho., 
owners  of  the  line  of  packets  to  Frenchtown,  on  Elk  river,  pro- 
cured the  Chesapeake  to  be  built  here  for  the  same  purpose,  by 
Mr.  Flanagan,  at  the  end  of  McElderry's  wharf.  Mr.  Charles 
Gwinn  introduces  the  steam  power  for  a  flour  mill  in  his  ware- 
house at  the  end  of  Commerce  street  wharf,  and  Mr.  Job  Smith, 
in  a  saw  mill  on  Chase's  wharf. 

Messrs.  Worthington,  Jessop,  Cheston,  and  others,  procured 
the  water  rights,  and  taking  up  the  water  of  Gwinn's  Falls, 
above  four  miles  west  of  the  city,  conveyed  it  along  the  east 
aide  to  within  about  two  miles,  where  they  had  a  fall  of  eighty 
feet  or  more,  and  appropriating  it  to  tive  seats,  built  as  many 
excellent  mills  within  a  few  perches  of  each  other,  which  thej 
called  the  Calverton  Mills. 

By  the  general  assessment  directed  by  the  Act  of  1813,  the 
property  subject  to  countv  and  citv  levies,  was  valued  as  fol- 
lows:  county,  $2,928,682  J  precinct8,'$y60,798;  city,  $3,325,848  j 
total,  $7,215,328. 

The  hall  erected  for  a  medical  college  being  prepared,  the 
gentlemen  of  the  faculty  procured  the  institution  to  be  converted 
into  A  University  by  Act  of  Assembly,  passed  at  the  session  of 
1812,  and  the  faculties  of  divinity,  law,  and  the  arts  and  sciences, 
were  annexed  to  that  of  physic. 

To  the  University  Hall,  built  by  the  aid  of  several  lotteries,* 
Las  since  been  added  a  Museum  and  Infirmary,  where  the  at- 
tending physicians  are  assisted  by  Sisters  of  Charity,  and  tbo 
students  of  medicine  receive  clinical  lectures. 

Mr.  Rembrandt  Peale,  having  some  years  before  exhibited  the 
skeleton  of  a  mammoth  in  Baltimore,  fixed  his  permanent  resi- 
dence here ;  and,  purchasing  a  small  collection  of  natural  curi- 
osities of  Mr.  James  Savage,  commenced  the  building  of  a 
museum  and  gallery  of  the  fine  arts  in  Holliday  street. f 

On  the  I7th  ,of  November,  1813,  departed  this  life,  aged  87 
years,  near  forty  of  which  he  had  been  the  pious  and  respected 


•  Lotteries  were  suppressed  in  1856. 

t  This  c'tllection  of  fine  arts  and  curiosities  was  afterwards  removed 
to  the  corner  of  Baltimore  and  Calvert  streets,  in  the  "Museum  Build- 
iug,"  where  it  remained  till  about  1858. 
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minister  of  the  German  Evangelical  Reformed  Congregation, 
the  Rev.  William  Otterbein. 

On  the  16th  of  May,  1815,  was  laid  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Maryland  in  presence  of  Levin  Winder,  Esq.,  Governor,  and  U. 
W.  G.  Master,  the  corner  stone  of  the  Masonic  Hall  in  St.  Paul's 
street,  of  which  Max  Godefroy,  Esq..  was  architect,  and  Colonel 
Jacob  Small  and  Colonel  William  Steuart,  bu  ld<'rs. 

During  the  war  of  1812-14.  the  citizens  assisted  in  various 
ways,  and  on  the  approach  of  the  British  in  September,  1814, 
the  corporation  was  aided  by  a  committee  of  vigilance, and  de- 
fense of  fifty  citizens;  light  intrenchments  were  thrown  up  on 
the  north-east  side  of  the  town,*  with  some  battel  ies.  and  a 
redoubt  on  the  south,  and  several  large  vessels  were  sunk  at  the 
entrance  of  the  harbor  opposite  the  tort.  Much  valuable  prop- 
erty was  removed  to  the  country  for  safety,  with  many  of  the 
families  of  the  citizens,  and  the  banks  suspended  specie  pay- 
ments. On  the  11th  of  September,  the  British  squadidn  under 
Admiral  Cochrane  appeared  otF  Xoith  Point,  and  the  Brigade 
of  militia  commanded  by  Gen.  Strickei',  left  town  to  meet  their 
troops,  which  they  did  next  day,  near  Bear  Creek.  Here  a 
battle  was  fought,  in  which  the  enemy  lost  their  General,  and 
the  Americans  Adjutant  Donaldson,  of  the  27th  Regiment,  and 
Lieut.  Andre,  and  some  other  valuable  citizens.  The  Third 
Brigade  was  followed  to  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  lines 
by  the  enemy's  troops,  who  there  awaited  the  issue  of  a  bom- 
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•  Where  Pattersofi  park  is  located.    The  intrenchaunts   are  still  yiai* 
tie,  1869 
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bardment  of  Fort  McHenry  from  their  shipping'.  Major  Arm- 
Btead's  littl'3  garrison,  of  Capt.  Evan's  company  of  artillery,  was 
increased  by  two  companies  of  sea  fencibles,  a  detachment  of 
the  flotilla,  three  companies  of  volunteer  artillery,  and  about 
600  regulars — in  all  about  1,000  men.  There  were  also  two  bat- 
teries on  the  main  branch  of  the  river  above  the  fort,  defended 
by  a  small  detachment  of  the  flotilla  and  seamen,  commanded 
by  Liouts.  Xewcomb  and  Webster.  Shells  were  discharged 
during  24  hours,  but  finding  the  fort  impassable,  the  fleet  re- 
turned down  the  river,  where  the  land  forces  were  re-embarked 
on  the  14th  of  the  same  month.  Major  Armstrong  was  bre- 
vetted  Lieutenant-Colonel.  General  Scott,  of  the  United  States 
army,  took  command  of  the  militia  here  immediately  afterward. 

On  the  I'ith  of  September,  1815,  the  foundation  stone  of  the 
Baltimore  Monument,  erected  to  the  memc-y  of  those  who  fell 
in  defense  of  the  city  the  year  before,  was  laid.  The  money 
was  raised  by  a  general  and  voluntary  subscription,  and  the 
monument,  which  was  designed  by  M.  Godfroy,  Esq.,  executed 
by  Messrs.  Baughman  and  Hoare,  the  figure'  and  griffons  by 
Mr.  Capeleno,  stands  on  the  site  of  the  old  cou'-t  house. 

Attempts  had 
been  made  to 
regulate  the 
meetings  for  bu- 
siness of  the 
merchants,  22 
years  before, 
and  the  build- 
ings at  the  S. 
W.  corner  of 
Water  &  Com- 
merce sts.  were, 

for    some  time,  excuanuk. 

occupied  as  an  Exchange  ;  but  in  1815  a  more  decisive  plan  of 
effecting  this  object  was  undertaken.  The  grounds  fronting  on 
Gay  street  from  Water  to  Second  streets,  were  purchased  and 
the  Exchange  Buildings  erected,  according  to  a  design  of 
Mr.  Benjamin  H.  Latrobe.  A  part  of  the  grounds,  being  the 
north-west  corner  of  Gay  and  Water  streets,  was  purchased, 
finished  and  occupied  by  the  United  States  as  a  custom  house, 
and  the  opposite  corner  on  Gay  and  Second  streets,  was,  in  like 
manner,  taken  by  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  the  whole  east 
front  being  250  feet.  The  Exchange  itself,  in  the  centre,  occu- 
pies a  space,  vaulted  beneath  and  fire-proof,  of  141  by  110  feet, 
with  the  business  room,  86  by  53,  and  115  feet  high  to  the  top 
of  the  dome,  which  is  53  feet  diameter,  and  has  been  occupied 
from  che  1st  of  March,  1820.  Since  then  the  buildings  have 
been  altered  to  accommodate  the  Post  Ofiice  in  addition  to  the 
Customs.  The  interior  of  the  dome  is  handsomely  frescoed. 
6* 
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In  1818,  the  Methodist  society  erected  their  spacious  church 
on  Caroline  street,  for  the  accommodation  of  their  members  on 
the  east  side  of  the  town. 

In  1816,  Messrs.  Rembrandt  Peale,  William  Lorman,  Jame« 
Mosher,  Robt.  C.  Long  and  William  Gwynn,  formed  a  company, 
for  which  they  procured  a  charter,  to  furnish  the  city  and  inai- 
viduals  with  gas  light,  and  erected  their  works  on  the  south- 
west corner  of  North  and  Saratoga  streets. 

At  the  session  of  1816,  the  limits  of  the  city  were  extended 
by  an  Act  entitled  "  an  Act  to  enlarge  the  bounds  of  Baltimore 
citv,"  including  the  old  precincts.  Those  limits  form  a  paral- 
lelfogram  of  about  three  and  a  half  miles  from  north  to  south, 
and  four  and  a  half  from  east  to  west,  and  contains  in  land  and 
water,  about  10,000  acres  surface,  all  included  within  the  twenty 
wards  of  the  city. 

In  March,  1817,  the  new  Cathedral  Church  erected  by  the 
Episcopalians,  called  St.  Paul's,  being  within  the  church  100  by 
75  feet,  having  a  handsome  steeple  over  the  vestibule,  was  con- 
secrated. R.  C.  Long,  architect.  The  figures  (in  relief)  of 
Christ  and  Moses,  which  ornament  the  pedestals,  were  executed 
by  Mr.  Capeleno.  The  new  church  thus  prepared,  the  belfry 
first  erected,  with  the  church  built  in  1799,  were  taken  down, 
and  the  lots  sold,  the  remains  of  the  dead  being  previously  re- 
moved to  the  burial  ground  on  German  street.* 

At  this  period,  (1817,)  Sunday  Schools  were  organized  by  the 
religious  societies  generally,  and  the  members  of  the  Catholic 
church  established  a  free  school  for  both  sexes  which  was  forth- 
with incorporated.  Mr.  John  McKim,  deceased  this  year,  had 
requested  his  heirs  to  appropriate  six  hundred  dollars  ground- 
rents  per  annum  for  the  support  of  a  free  school,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Friends  Society  worshiping  in  Baltimore  street, 
which  they  did  accordingly,  and  it  was  opened  in  1822  pursuant 
to  an  Act"  of  Assembly  ;  and  by  the  will  of  Mr.  John  Olirer, 
deceased  in  1823,  the' interest  of  $20,000  was  appropriated  by 
him  for  the  education  of  poor  boys,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Hibernian  Society,  of  which  he  had  been  President  some  years, 
and  the  same  was  opened  pursuant  to  an  Act  of  Assembly  the 
year  after.  At  the  same  lime,  that  is  in  1823,  the  Trustees  of 
the  Orphaline  Charity  School,  aided  by  liberal  donations  from 
several  individuals,  purchased  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Baltimore 
College  a  pat  t  of  their  grounds  on  Mulberry  street,  and  erected 
a  spacious  school  house. 


♦  In  1852  this  church  was  consumed  by  fir*',  and  the  present  on« 
erected.  The  building  is  substaniial  and  ornamental.  The  old  sculp- 
tured relief  of  Christ  and  Moses,  preserved  from  the  fire,  as  well  as  a 
portion  of  the  old  walls,  form  part  of  the  present  edifice.  In  1868.  there 
was  erected  a  p-and  Masonic  Hall  on  the  lots  adjoining  this  Church  m) 
Charles  street. 
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Messrs.  Henry  Payson, 
Amos  A.  Williams,  Isaac 
Phillips.  Charles  H.  Ap- 
pleton,  and  others,  formed 
a  society  and  erected  a 
church  at  the  corner  of 
Charles  and  Franklin 
streets;  of  which  Mr.  M. 
Godfrov  was  architect. 
They  called  it  "the  First 
Independent  Church." — 
Rev.  Jared  Sparks  was 
chosen  minister.  first  INDE:PE^4DEMT  church 

In  1817,  the  First  Baptist  Society  erected  the  commodious 
circular  church  in  Sharp  street.  Mr.  Robert  Mills,  architect. 
Like  many  of  our  best  public  edifices,  this  church,  which  is 
eighty  feet  in  diameter  and  rough  cast,  is  placed  at  the  inter- 
section of  two  streets,  but  the  ground  is  elevated,  and,  in  other 
respects,  very  eligible.  Rev.  Edmond  Reis,  who  had  been  assis- 
tant of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Richards  some  time,  became  minister ;  but 
was    succeeded    in 


1822,  by  the  Rev 
John  E.  Finley,  and  ^ 
part  of  the  congre-  "^ 
eation  attached  to 
Mr.  Reis,  erected 
the  church  on  north 
Oalvert*  street.  On 
the  removal  to 
Sharp  street,  the 
church  and  grounds 
on  Pitt  street  were 
sold.  This  new 
First  B  aptis t 
Church  cost  fifty 
thousand  dollars. 
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P.  Hill  became  pastor. 


In  1834,  Rev.  S.  P.  Hill  became  pastor.  He 
was  succeeded,  in  1851,  bv  Rev.  Dr.  J.  W.  M.  Williams,  the  pres- 
ent incumbent.  From  this  church  have  sprung  several  others 
from  time  to  time,  among  them  the  Seventh  Baptist,  (1847,) 
corner  of  Paca  and  Saratoga  streets,  of  which  the  Rev.  Richard 
Fuller,  D.D.,  has  been  pastor  since  its  commencement. 

On  the  night  of  the  11th  March,  1818,  the  eastern  mail  was 
robbed  a  few  hours  after  it  left  the  city,  and  Hare  and  Alexan- 
der were  convicted  of  the  fact  in  the  tJnited  States  court,  and 
having  put  the  driver  in  jeopardy  of  his  life,  were  hung  in  tb« 
jail  yard. 

^     •  Still  remaining  (1869;  and  occupied  by  4th  German  Reformed  ccn- 
gregation. 
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Two  rears  after,  the  same  crime  was  coHiraitted  on  the  same 
road,  agrerravated  bv  the  murder  of  the  carrier:  for  which  Hut- 
ton  and  Hull  were  convicted  in  the  county  court,  and  suffered  a 
like  ignominious  death  soon  after  ;  and  in  1823,  the  mail  was 
a^ain  robbed  on  th"  same  road,  for  which  three  persons,  em- 
ployed in  the  neighborhood,  M-ere  sentenced  by  the  United 
States  court  to  confinement  for  several  years. 

Richard  Caton,  Esq..  and  others,  hnd  coTrmenc^d  t^p  n-ann- 
facture  of  copperas,  on  Mag:othy  river,  in  1812,  and  afterwards, 
of  alum,  forming  a  society  which  was  incorpol■at^'d  in  1818,  In 
the  meantime,  that  is.  in  1816.  Messrs.  Howard  Si'iis,  and  Isaac 
Tyson.  Jr.,  erected  a  laboratory  for  manufacturin;r  chemical 
paints,  and  medicine,  on  Pratt  'street,  which  they  afterwards 
transferred  to  Washington  avenue,  and  were  incoiporated  at 
the  session  of  1823. 

The  number  of  public  carriages  licensed,  and  in  use  at  this 
time,  was.  of  hacknoy-coaches,  100;  of  carts,  350;  drays,  200; 
and  of  scows,  or  lighters,  about  20. 

On  the  31st  of  Mav,  1821,  the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral, 
which  was  began  in  1806,  was  consecrated  by  the  Most  Reverend 
Archbishop  Mareschal.  This  building,  suspended  by  the  war, 
was  recommenced  in  1817,  by  funds  arising  from  a  sale  of  the 
old  cemetery  on  Charles  street,  part  of  their  grounds  ob- 
tained for  the  Cathedral  itself,  on  Franklin  street,  and  a  Lot- 
tery, together  with  individual  contributions.  The  form  is  a 
Roman  cross,  its  length  on  Mulberry  street  166  feet,  its  breadth 
77  feet,  and  across  the  transepts  115  feet.  The  diameter  of  the 
dome  is  69  feet,  and  the  elevation  116  feet,  all  of  mason  work,  on 
the  outside  of  which  i? another  dome  of  wood  and  coppered,  hav- 
ing windows  by  which  light  is  admitted  to  the  octagon  within.* 

In  1822,  a  company  erected  a  shot  tower  on  the  west  side  of 
north  Gay  street,  which  was  raised  more  than  160  feet  above 
the  ground,  but  was  removed  about  1850. 

In  1824,  Lafayette  passed  through  the  city  on  his  celebrated 
tour.  He  landed  at  Fort  McHenry,  and  was  convc^yed  in  a  ba- 
rouche up  to  Eutaw  street  and  thence  through  Baltimore  street, 
accompanied  bv  a  procession  of  citizens  and  military.  An  arch 
was  erected  at  the  corner  of  Baltimore  and  Eutaw  streets.  The 
ground  now  occupied  by  the  "Eutaw  House"  and  other  build- 
ings, was  covered  with  trees,  which  were  thronged  with  people 
who  climbed  to  overlook  the  pageant,  while  at  the  same  time  a 
chime  of  bells  was  sounding  merrily  from  the  old  Christ  Church, 
at  the  east  end  of  Baltimore  street  bridge. f  There  are  some 
now  who  remember  the  scene, 

*  The  building  was  finally  completed  in  1865.  It  is  a  massive  and 
imposing  edifice. 

t  Some  years  later  the  church  was  demolished,  and  the  bells  removed 
to  the  new  Christ  Church  on  the  cornei  of  Fayette  and  Gay  streets. 
Id  1871  they  were  removed  to  the  new  Church,  cor.  at,  Paul's  and  Chase 
etreeta. 
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The  Indian  Queen  Hotel,  on  the  corner  of  Baltimore  and  Han- 
over Streets,  was  a  famous  hostelry  for  many  years.  The  Globe 
Ion,  corner  of  Howard  Street,  is  al^so  well  remembered.  The 
Fountain  Inn  dates  back  to  the  Revolution.  Barnum's  Hotel 
was  founded  about  1819.  The  Eutaw  House  was  erected  in  1836. 
In  1828  the  corner-stone  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Kail  Road 
was  laid,  at  the  viaduct,  by  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton,  amid 
imposing  ceremonies.  The  procession,  representing  the  trades, 
etc.,  was  the  fijrandest  that  ever  took  place  in  our  city.  In  1829 
the  LJaltiiiiore  and  Susquehanna  road  was  commenced,  and  in 
1836  the  road  to  Philadelphia. 

In  183'i  was  issued  ''  The  Experiment,"  by  Messrs.  J.  F.  Weis- 
hampel,  nen.,  and  T.  J.  Beach,  which  was,  we  understand,  the  first 
daily  penny  paper  published  here.  Several  others  were  after- 
ward attempted  at  the  same  price,  but  none  met  with  permanent 
imccess  until  about  1837,  when  Messrs.  Swain,  Abell  &  Simmons 
commenced  the  "iS'Mn,"  with  which  Mr.  Beach  also  subsequently 
became  connected  in  an  editorial  capacity.  The  "  Clipper,"  by 
Messrs.  Bull  &  Tuttle,  followed,  and  was  continued  till  1865, 
when  it  was  succeeded  by  the  "  Commercial."  The  "American," 
a  three  cent  daily  of  the  largest  size,  dates  back  to  1801,  beinoj 
the  oldest  e.5tablished  paper  here  of  any  sort.  The  "  Patriot" 
was  a  popular  paper  for  a  number  of  years,  but  ceased  about 
1861.  The  Sun  office  was  the  first  iron  building  erected  in  the 
city.  It  is  located  corner  of  Baltimore  and  South  Streets,  and 
aS[()rds  room  for  several  business  establishments,  among  which 
are  the  Book  and  Periodical  warerooms  of  the  Baltimore 
News  Company,  the  most  extensive  in  its  line  south  of 
Philadelphia.  This  well  known  tirm  was  originated  in  an 
humble  way  by  Wra.  &  Henry  Taylor,  about  1840,  and  has 
developed  with  the  wonderful  increase  of  light  literature. 
The  regular  book  and  stationery  trade  extends  over  a  past 
which  would  be  very  interesting  to  trace.  Many  books  and 
papers  liave  been  published  here,  but  not  in  so  great  num- 
bers as  in  llie  Northern  cities.  Among  the  most  prominent 
booksellers  and  publishers  and  news  dealers  now  llourisliing 
are  Cnslnngs  &  Bailey,  Murphy  &  Co.,  Cushing  &  Medairy, 
Armstioniict  Berry,  Lucas  Bros., all  ancient  Arms;  and  Bond 
«feCo.,  Kur.z,  Fisher  &  Denison.  Kelly  &  Piet,  Dulany  &  Co., 
TurnuiiJl  Bros.,  Reed,  Des  Forges  nnd  Neal  (antiquarian), 
Weishampel.  Mlnifie,  I^ycett,  (.'hiclcering,  E.  K.  IS'icholson 
and  Maryland  !S.  S.  and  Tract  Depository,  besides  scores  of 
news  and  periodical  depots. 

In  \S'M  there  occurred  a  flood  on  the  Falls  which  inundated 
all  the  adjoining  property  in  the  city  limits,  to  the  depth  of  sev- 
eral feet.  The  Centre  Market  was  swept  clean  of  its  moveable 
hucksters'  stalls  and  butchers'  blocks,  all  the  first  stories  of  the 
dwellings  were  flooded,  and  about  twenty-five  persons  drowned. 
Several  hundred  horses,  cows,  hogs  and  other  animals  were  also 
lost.    The  flood  occurred  at  midnight. 
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In  1844,  the  first  Electric  Telegraph  was  completed,  between 
Baltimore  and  Washington.  A  ladv  sent  the  first  message^ 
"What  hath  God  wrought!"  The  line  is  40  miles  in  length 
and  cost  $40,000,  which  was  appropriated  by  Congress. 

Many  incidents  of  interest  occurred  as  the  years  rolled  by, 
which  are  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  citizens.  As  the  city 
increased,  a  spirit  of  lawlessness  grew  into  existence,  which  waa 
encouraged  by  the  vicious  tactics  of  political  parties  and  the 
rivalry  of  volunteer  fire  companies,  until  rioting  became  an  evil 
of  weekly  occurrence.  This  was  the  cause  of  great  mortifica- 
tion to  our  good  citizens,  and  was  the  subject  of  much  comment 
in  other  cities.  At  last,  however,  reforms  were  introduced  into 
the  judiciary,  the  police,  and  the  fire  department,  which  have 
worked  admirably,  and  acquired  for  our  city  a  reputation  for 
order,  peace  and  safety  second  to  none. 

In  1841,  very  solemn  public  ceremonies  were  held  in  respect 
to  the  memory  of  President  Harrison.  Similar  marks  of  respect 
have  been  paid  to  other  distinguished  personages — Major  Ring- 
gold, who  fell  in  Mexico,  1846,  Henry  Clay,  President  Taylor, 
and  in  1865,  President  Lincoln,  whose  obsequies  were  more  re- 
markably impressive,  here  and  elsewhere,  than  any  ever  cele* 
brated  in  this  country. 

Many  public  processions  and  displays  have  occurred  from  time 
to  time,  which  are  remembered  with  interest  by  our  citizens. 
The  laying  of  the  corner  stone  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road was  the  occasion  of  a  great  trades'  display.  The  political 
parades  have  been  numerous  and  enlivening,  the  log-cabin,  hard 
cider  and  coon-skin  parades  of  1840  and  1844,  and  the  torch- 
light and  lantern  processions  in  1860,  being  most  notable.  The 
visit  of  the  Japanese,  in  1859,  was  conducted  with  the  utmost  in- 
terest and  decorum.  The  most  remarkable  civic  procession  waa 
in  1865,  when  the  Odd  Fellows,  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
met  to  celebrate  the  founding  of  their  order,  to  dedicate  the 
Wildey  Monument,  and  to  reunite  the  fraternal  connexion  which 
had  been  broken  by  the  civil  war.  The  visits  of  various  Presi- 
dents and  statesmen,  of  Kossuth,  Jenny  Lind,  the  Prince  ot 
VVales,  Ac,  Ac,  are  among  the  incidents  to  which  the  citizens 
generally  refer  with  pleasure. 

The  city  progressed  with  rapiditv.  New  streets  were  cut, 
numerous  houses  erected,  business  increased,  and  general  at- 
tention was  attracted  to  our  prosperity.  The  sectional  war 
broke  out  in  1861.  Baltimore,  occupying  a  sort  of  middle 
ground,  was  unfortunate  enough  to  become  involved  in  the  first 
symptoms  of  the  gigantic  strife,  but  very  fortunate  through  an 
overruling  Providence  in  being  saved  from  the  ruin  that  befell 
80  many  other  cities.  Through  all  the  terrible  threatenings  of 
war,  it'has  emerged  almost  unscathed,  and  is  striding  forward 
with  greater  promise  than  ever  to  a  proud  destiny  as  a  city  and 
a  metropolis. 
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In  the  chambers  of  the  City  Council,  HoUiday  street,  Is 
preserved  a  valuable  collection  of  portraits  of  the  Mayors  of 
Baltimore.    They  are  described  as  follows : 

In  the  rear  of  the  President's  stand  of  the  First  Branch  is 
a  fine  marble  bust  of  Washington,  executed  about  thirty^ 

5 ears  ago  by  an  Italian  artist.  On  each  side  are  portraits  of 
ohn  Calhoun,  the  first  Mayor  of  the  city,  and  of  Edward 
Johnson,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  municipal  chair.  Then 
there  are  also  displayed  upon  the  panels,  in  the  order  of  siic- 
cession,  John  Montgomery,  Jacob  Small  and  Col.  William 
Steuart.  Colonel  Small  served  but  one  year,  and  resigned  to 
accept  an  important  position  tendered  him  by  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  when  a  law  was  passed  which 
authorized  the  election  of  a  Mayor  by  vox  populi  and  not 
by  electors.  Colonel  William  Steuart  was  elected.  Next 
on  the  list  are  Thoroughgood  Smith,  a  distinguished  man 
of  his  day,  of  whom  there  are  two  portraits,  and  Colonel 
George  Stiles,  who  bravely  defended  the  city  in  the  second 
war  with  Great  Britain.  Then  follows  Jesse  Hunt,  who, 
after  serving  a  year,  resigned  during  the  terrible  mobs  and 
riots  consequent  upon  the  failure  of  the  Bank  of  Maryland, 
which  resulted  in  the  sacking  and  pillaging  of  his  and  several 
other  residences  of  prominent  citizens.  That  sterling  veteran 
of  Revolutionary  memory,  General  Samuel  Smith,  was  then 
elected  for  the  balance  of  the  term.  Besides  these  are  por- 
traits of  Governor  John  Eager  Howard,  also  of  Revolution- 
ary renown ;  Commodore  Joshua  Barney,  President  Andrew 
Jackson,  Colonel  George  Armistead,  and  Mayors  Jacob  G. 
Davies,  Thomas  Swann  and  John  L.  Chapman. 

In  the  Second  Branch  chamber  are  eight  additional  por- 
traits of  Mayors,  viz :  Sheppard  C.  Leakin,  Samuel  Brady, 
James  O.  Law,  Solomon  Hillen,  Elijah  Stansbury,  John  H.  T. 
Jerome,  John  Smith  Holllns,  Samuel  Hlnks  and  George  Wm. 
Brown. 

Nearly  all  the  portraits  of  the  First  Branch  were  from  the 
easel  of  the  celebrated  Rembrandt  Peale,  and  are  justly  re- 
garded as  meritorious  works  of  art. 

The  increase  in  population  after  the  war,  tended  to  enhance 
rents  and  property,  and  stimulate  the  erection  of  new  houses. 
A  great  many  ^^  building  associations^^  have  been  formed  for 
the  mutual  aid  of  members,  by  which  means  houses  are  rap- 
idly multiplying.  The  following  is  an  authorized  table  of 
the  increase  from  1864  to  1871: 

Buildings  erected  in  1864 152 

"  '*  "  1865 710 

"  "  "1866 1,334 

««  "  "  1867 1,800 

«*  ««  "1868 2,879 

"  "  "  1869 3,012 

««  **  "  1870 3,630 

«  "  "  1871  Ceaiimated) 3,300 
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About  noon,  Jnly  24, 1868,  Jones'  Falls  suddenly  rose  to  an 
unprecedented  height,  carrj'ing  away  nearly  all  the  bridges 
on  its  course,  and  oveiilowing  a  large  district  of  the  city. 
Several  thousand  houses  were  inundated  in  their  cellars  and 
as  high  as  the  second  floors.  The  flood  swept  through  Harri- 
son, Holliday  and  Frederick  streets  with  great  violence,  and 
extended  as  Jar  up  as  the  comer  of  Fayette  and  North  streets 
and  Baltimore  and  Holliday  streets.  Thousands  of  people 
were  injured  in  their  property  by  this  disaster  and  a  number 
of  lives  were  lost.  A  passenger  car,  containing  several  per- 
sons, was  washed  from  the  Gay  street  track  and  dashed  in 
pieces  in  front  of  the  Marj-land  Institute.  Iron  bridges  were 
torn  from  their  places  and  bent  together  like  straw.  Streets 
were  torn  up,  wharves  washed  away  and  houses  undermined. 
In  a  few  hours,  the  flood  subsided,  leaving  a  thick  deposite  of 
mud  on  its  path,  and  ruining  many  valuable  stocks  of  goods 
and  household  furniture. 

At  the  same  time  a  freshet  occurred  on  the  Patapsco  river, 
and  injured  or  destroyed  nearly  everything  of  value  along  its 
course,  mills,  dwellings,  factories  and  bridges,  cau^^ing  also 
a  lamentable  loss  of  life.  About  fifty  persons  at  Ellicott's 
City  were  drowned,  many  of  whose  bodies,  with  a  vast  mass 
of  goods  and  ruins,  were  carried  ten  miles  down  the  stream, 
and  lodged  against  the  Long  Bridge  at  Baltimore. 

Generous  contributions  were  voluntarily  sent  in  from  sev- 
eral cities  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers,  and  as  far  as  possible 
the  city  authorities  and  citizens  assisted  the  distressed.  It 
appears  that  the  flood  was  caused  by  an  immense  fall  of  rain 
that  extended  over  a  greater  part  of  the  State. 

This  calamity  has  led  to  much  discussion  about  the  widen- 
ing of  Jones'  Falls  through  the  city,  or  of  its  diversion. 
Many  plans  have  been  suggested  as  remedial  of  future  floods, 
but  up  to  the  date  of  this  edition  none  has  yet  been  put  into 
operation. 
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MANY  aijd  persistent  endeavors  have  been  made  by  envv  and 
rivalry  to  defame  the  character  of  Baltimore  city.  Occa- 
sionally there  has  appeared  an  excuse  for  this  in  some  unforeseen 
incident,  common  to  all  cities,  and  especially  common  to  those 
whose  interest  is  our  loss;  but  examined  candidly  and  carefully, 
there  is  no  city  of  its  size  Whose  record  is  clearer,  Avhose  uni- 
form character  is  higher. 

Knowing  her  prosperity  to  be  fixed  upon  a  sure  basis,  Balti- 
more has  advanced,  unenvious  of  feverish  development,  arising 
from  unsound,  speculative  policy,  by  which  fortunes  are  made 
and  wrecked.  Gradually  adopting  whatever  a  sound  eclectic 
taste  dictated,  she  has  entered  fully  upon  developing  the  natural 
advantages  which  insure  her  prosperity. 

The  commercial  position  of  Baltimore  places  her  in  the  front 
rank  of  American  cities.  Her  location  ia  central  upon  the  At- 
lantic coast  of  the  United  States.  The  Chesapeake  Bay,  near 
which  she  stands,  is  a  noble  sheet  of  water,  and  equaled  in  com- 
mercial capacities  bv  few  of  the  great  estuaries  of  the  various 
parts  of  the  world,  that  have  attracted  the  notice  and  the  admi- 
ration of  the  mariner.  It  is  deep  throughout,  and  navigable  for 
the  largest  vessels.  Its  tributaries  are  rivers  that  furni.*h  fine 
avenues  of  internal  trade,  and  provide  water  power  for  all  pur- 
poses of  extensive  manufacturing  operations.  The  deep  and 
capacious  Bay  upon  which  the  city  stands,  seldom  freezes  so  as 
to  obstruct  navigation,  and  this  is  easily  obviated  by  a  slight 
outlay  for  an  ice  boat.  There  is  no  rapid  current,  to  render  its 
navigation  perilous  from  floating  ice,  as  in  New  York  Bay, 
where  immense  loss  annually  occurs  from  vessels  being  cut 
through  and  sunk. 

The  system  of  internal  improvements  which  Maryland  has 
completed,  gives  Baltimore  ready  access  to  the  inexhaustible 
agricultural  treasures  of  the  South  and  the  West,  and  to  the 
rich  mineral  deposit  of  the  AUeghanies.  While  the  Baliimore 
and  Philadelphia  Railroad  aflbrds  an  avenue  to  the  East ;  the 
Central,  to  the  North  ;  the  Washington,  to  the  South  ;  the  var- 
ious lines  of  steamers  to  all  parts  of  the  coast ;  the  Bay  to  the 
great  highway  of  mankind,  the  ocean  ;  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad  furnishes  her  the  key  to  the  great  West.  In  respect  to 
salubrity  of  climate,  no  city  is  superior. 

Baltimore  city  is  situated  upon  the  north  side  of  an  arm  of 
the  Fatapsco  river,  14  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Chesapeake 
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Bav ;  204  miles  froin  the  Atlantic,  bv  ship  channel;  in  longi- 
tude 39°  17'  Ti"  y.,  and  'Ji'  E.  from  Washington;  39  uiilee 
from  Washington;  97  from  Philadelphia;  18i  from  New  York; 
420  from  Boston.  The  location  is  pleasant,  upon  an  undulating 
surface;  and  some  of  the  elevations  in  the  vicinity  commana 
fine  views.  The  citj  is  advantageously  seen  from  Federal  Hill, 
Fort  McHenry,  and  other  points. 

The  streets  in  the  central  part  of  "  Baltimore  Town,"  were 
not  laid  out  regularly,  but  were  bujlt  up  before  the  place 
grew  important.  Since  1818,  however,  all  the  streets  have  been 
extended  at  right  angles  as  far  as  practicable  so  that  by  far  the 
largest  part  of  the  city  is  now  what  we  wou:d  call  regularly 
laid,  -with  proper  width  of  streets  and  well  paved.  Asihecity 
has  grown,  the  streets  have  been  extended  beyond  their  origi- 
nal plan  and  now  lead  far  into  the  county.  Jones'  Falls,  a  small 
stream,  rising  about  20  miles  northward,  divides  the  city  by  an 
irregular  line  into  East  an  '  West.  Substantial  iron  bridges  are 
thrown  over  this  stream,  which  is  sometimes  as  turbulent  as 
the  "troubled  Tiber,  chafing  with  its  shores."  Within  twenty 
years  a  marked  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  life,  rim, 
traffic,  trades,  architecture.warehouses,  stores,  wharves,  street 
travel  and  general  city  acti\nties.  In  wealth,  commerce,parks, 
railroads,  public  places,  residences.churches  and  extraordinary 
facilities  as  a  great  seaport,  the  city  has  recently  acquired  a 
reputation  that  is  spreading  over  the  world,  and  drawing  the 
attention  of  capitalists  and  commercial  communitieseverwhere. 
Several  lines  of  foreign  steamships,  over  a  hundred  bay  and 
coast  steamboats,  and  a  thousand  sailing  ships  and  other  craft 
annually  loading  at  our  wharves  and  connecting  with  several 
lines  of  railroads,  have  enhanced  this  to  a  first  class  ccimmer- 
cial  centre.  We  do  well  to  claim,  without  boasting,  that  our 
city  is  now  entitled  to  a  rank  not  formerly  accorded  to  her  by 
rival  cities,  and  shall  continue  to  this  end  to  enumerate  her 
features. 

The  limits  of  Baltimore  are  comprised  in  a  space  about  twelve 
square  miles  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Patapsco,  which  in- 
dents the  land  considerably — and  on  the  west,  east  and  north, 
by  wide  avenues,  as  yet  only  partially  laid  out.  North  Avenue, 
100  feet  wide,  and  almost  four  miles  long,  is  nearly  completed, 
and  will  in  time  become  a  magnificent  thoroughfare,  and,  like 
the  boulevards  of  Paris,  be  the  nucleus  of  further  improve- 
ments, making  it  a  centre  instead  of  a  boundary.  At  some 
points  the  city  extends  beyond  its  lines,  at  others  it  is  yet  unim- 
proved by  buildings.  There  about  58.000  houses  erected  in  its 
limits.  The  Pasnengcr  Railway  affords  easy  access  to  all  parts 
of  the  city,  and  is  generally  used  by  citizens  and  visitors.  On 
another  page  we  give  the  prominent  attractions  on  or  near  the 
different  routes. 

The  harbor  around  which  it  is  laid  out,  is  about  three  miles 
long,  safe  and  capacious,  and  consists  of  an  inner  basin  and  an 
outer  bay.  The  former  admits  vessels  of  light  draft,  quite  into 
the  city;  and  the  latter,  at  Fell's  Point,  is  accessible  to  tbe 
largest  ships.     Its  entrance  is  commanded  by  Fort  McHenry. 
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The  nominal  divisions  of  Baltimore  are,  the  City  proper,  Old 
Town,  and  Fell's  Point.  The  first  includes  all  that  portion  of 
the  city  lyinof  west  of  Jones'  Falls;  Old  Town  comprises  that 
part  lying  east  of  the  Falls  as  far  as  Central  avenue,  and  Fell's 
roint  lies  next.  These  distinctions  are  not  recognized  by  the 
city  government,  and  only  referred  to  here  to  enable  strangers 
to  understand  terms  in  common  use  in  Baltimore. 

The  principal  streets  extending  through  the  city,  east  and 
west,  are  Baltimore,  (formerly  called  Market  street,)  Lombard, 
and  Pratt.  These  are  numbered,  in  both  directions,  from  the 
Falls.  In  the  City  proper,  the  principal  business  streets  run- 
ning north  and  south,  are  Frederick,  Gay,  Holliday,  North, 
South,  Calvert,  Light,  St.  Paul,  Charles,  Hanover,  Sharp, 
Howard  and  Eutaw.  These  number  from  Baltimore  street, 
north  and  south. 

The  principal  commercial  portion  of  the  City  proper,  is 
bounded  westerly  by  Eutaw  street;  north,  by  Baltimore  street; 
east,  by  the  Falls ;  and  south,  by  the  Basin,  which  includes  the 
principal  wharves. 

The  western  portion  of  the  City  is  principally  composed  of 
residences,  while  the  part  near  the  Basin  accommodates  the 
great  bulk  of  trade  and  commerce.  The  private  dwellings 
about  Washington  Monument,  and  out  Madison  and  other  neigh- 
boring streets,  are  palatial ;  and  the  environs  are  studded  with 
beautiful  villas. 

Exchange  Place,  in  Lombard  street,  is  the  focus  of  the  heavi- 
est business.  Here  are  the  Merchants'  Exchange,  Custom 
House  and  Post  Office.  Near  it  are  South  and  Second  streets, 
principally  occupied  by  bankers,  brokers,  insurance  companies, 
'Ac.  Baltimore  street  is  the  principal  business  street,  and  the 
promenade  of  beauty  and  fashion.  Here  the  visitor  may  deter- 
mine for  himself  the  comparative  beauty  of  the  Baltimore  ladies. 
The  portion  of  this  street  between  Jones'  Falls  and  Paca  street 
is  occupied  by  handsome  stores,  public  buildings,  &c.  It  con- 
tains the  principal  stores— carpet,  wall-paper,  and  books,  print- 
ing offices,  jewelry,  upholstery,  hat  and  cap,  tailoring,  millin- 
ery, wholesale  and  retail  dry-goods,  and  other  establishments. 
Extensive  wholesale  dry-goods  stores  are  located,  also,  in  Han- 
over, German  and  Charles  streets.  Stoves  in  Light  street ; 
glass  and  hardware  in  S.  Charles  street;  drugs  in  Lombard; 
leather  in  the  neighborhood  of  Water  street  and  Cheapside ; 
flour,  grain,  and  provision  warehouses,  upon  Howard  and  North 
streets,  and  near  the  wharves;  ship  building  is  done  principally 
at  Fell's  Point  and  Federal  Hill. 

The  population  numbers  about  300,000,  and  the  value  of  real 
and  personal  property  is  near  $225,000,000.  The  shipping 
owned  here  borders  upon  200,000  tons,  and  the  foreign  com- 
merce amounts  to  about  $20,000,000  annually. 

In  the  commodities  ot  Flour  and  Grain,  it  maintains  its  pre- 
eminence as  the  first  market  in  the  world.     About  1,000,000 
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barrels  of  Wheat  Flour,  60,000  of  Corn  Meal,  and  immense 
quantities  of  Rye  Flour  are  annually  inspected  heie.  Nearly 
12,000,000  bushels  of  grain  were  sent  to  this  market  in  1865. 
The  most  of  this  came  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 
This  railroad  gives  ready  "access  to  the  immense  regions  of  the 
Cumberland  Coal,  as  the'  Northern  Central  does  to  the  Anthra- 
cite fields  of  Pennsylvania ;  over  800,000  terns  were  trans- 
ported hither  in  1865."  The  quantity  of  coal  in  the  Cumberland 
regions  is  estimated  at  upwards  of  6.000,000.000  of  tons,  more 
than  would  be  consumed  by  the  whole  world  in  thousands  of 
years.  Experiments  prove 'that  in  evaporative  power,  it  occu- 
pies the  highest  place  among  American  coals:  it  is  extensivelr 
used  in  the  ocean  steamers.  In  Baltimore,  there  are  fine  facili- 
ties for  shipping  coal  at  Locust  Point,  the  termination  of  this 
road.  The  various  tracks  laid  through  the  streets  afford  con- 
veniences for  discharging  coal  and  flour  in  many  parts  of  the 
citv. 

tobacco  is  another  staple  sent  to  this  market  in  immense 
quantities.  Upwards  of  50,000  hhds.  of  this  commodity  are 
received  and  inspected  here  annually.  This  port  offers  superior 
advantages  over  New  Orleans  for  growers  of  this  staple  in  Ten- 
nessee, Kentuc4cy,  and  Missouri.  In  Baltimore,  this  article 
suffers  no  deterioration  from  climate,  and  is  subject  to  much 
less  expense  than  is  charged  in  New  Orleans.  It  is  received  and 
stored  in  State  fire-proof  warehouses,  immediately  inspected, 
and  mav  remain  therein  twelve  months  without  charge  for  stor- 
age, be"ing  perfectly  secure  from  heat,  moisture,^  or  anything 
likelv  to  injure  it«-  quality  or  impair  its  value.  When  sold,  the 
item'  of  dravage  to  the' warehouse,  and  a  commission  to  the 
agent,  are  the  only  charges  paid  by  the  planter.  The  small* 
charge  by  the  Stat'e  for  inspection  and  storage,  is  pajd  by  the 
purchaser  or  shipper  when  he  withdraws  his  tobacco  from  the 
warehouse. 

The  Provision  trade  of  Baltimore,  already  one  of  magnitude 
and  importance,  is  rapidly  increasing.  It  now  amounts  to 
SIO.000,000  annuallv.  The'number  of  horned  cattle  brought  to 
this  market  every  vear,  is  over  30.000  head,  besides  200,000  hogs 
and  50,000  sheep.'  the  Sugar  and  .Molasses  trade  is  becoming  enor- 
mous, as  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  t«cre«xe  of 
receipts  at  this  port,  during  one  year  lately,  was  nearly  20,000,- 
000  pounds.  The  article  of  Coffee,  which  the  We^t  uses  so 
largely,  and  the  products  of  the  West  Indies  and  South  America 
generallv,  are  imported  here  in  immense  quantities. 

The  amount  of  Lumber  inspected  here  annually,  is  reckoned 
by  millions  of  feet.  The  neighborhood  of  Jones'  Falls  is  one 
extensive  Lumber  yard.  Nearly  1,000,000,000  feet  come  from 
the  East  alone.  Fish  and  Salt  a're  also  largely  imported.  The 
wholesale  Dry-Goods  trade  has  developed  quite  as  rapidly  as 
any  business  In  the  city.  The  large  wholesale  stores  that  have 
been  erected  j    the   country  merchants  that  throng  our  street* 
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and  hotels ;  the  boxes  and  bales  that  crowd  our  tborouj^hfares, 
are  proofs  of  the  extent  and  activity  of  this  department  of 
trade.  This,  however,  is  but  the  beginning  of  what  will  appear 
when  the  South  and  West  shall  more  fully  perc/cive  the  advan- 
tages that  this  market  holds  out  to  them. 

The  Commission  buisiness,  both  on  foreign  and  domestic 
account,  is  extensively  pursued  here,  in  all  departments  of 
trade. 

The  industrial  employments  of  the  citizens  are  various  and 
extensive.  Pre-eminent  are  the  manufacture  of  iron,  copper, 
leather,  flour,  tobacco,  brick,  glass,  clothing,  «ic.,sugar-renning 
and  oyster-packing. 

The  geological  formation  of  Maryland  and  the  adjoining 
States  affords  rich  beds  of  iron-ore.  The  manufacture  of  iron, 
about  the  city,  is  extensive  and  highly  prosperous.  Baltimore 
charcoal  pig-iron  stands  high  for  car-wheels,  nails,  bar,  and 
boiler-iron,  <fec.  The  rolling-mills  are  constantly  pressed  with 
orders  for  heavy  plates  for  the  large  steam-ships  building  at 
New  York.  The  nail  establishments  supply  about  100,000  kegs 
of  nails.  Here  are  two  of  the  most  extensive  locomotive  manu- 
factories in  the  country,  whose  engines  are  in  great  demand. 
There  are  other  large  foundries,  supplying  furnaces,  stoves,  and 
all  species  of  machinery  and  castings. 

Baltimore  is  destined  to  become  the  leading  copper  market  of 
the  country.  The  business  has  already  obtained  an  importance, 
of  which  the  Baltimoreans  themselves  are  little  aware.  The 
establishment  of  the  Baltimore  Copper  and  Smelting  Company, 
at  Canton,  n^ar  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  city,  is  the  largest 
of  the  kind  in  the  United  States,  the  product  of  refined  copper 
at  their  furnace  bcinir  over  6.000,000  lbs.  annually.  The  great 
importance  of  establish ments  like  this  in  developing  the  mineral 
resources  of  the  country,  can  hardly  be  appreciated.  This,  for 
example,  furnishes  a  cash  market  lor  all  the  copper  ores  mined 
in  Maryland,  and  the  neighboring  States,  and  consumes  from 
40  to  50  tons  of  Cumberland  coal,  daily,  giving  support  to  near 
1,000  persons.  The  home  product  of  ores  not  being  sufficient  to 
supply  its  furnaces,  the  company  imports  the  main  supply  from 
Chili  and  Cuba.  It  thus  gives  activity  to  a  large  freighting 
business,  and  promotes,  generally,  shipping,  manufacturing, 
and  mercantile  interests. 

The  number  of  hides  inspected  in  this  market,  annually, 
including  Frederick,  borders  upon  500,000.  A  large  sale  for 
Baltiinore  leather  is  found   in   the   New  England  States. 

Numerous  shoe  factories  are  now  in  operation  in  this  city, 
using-  the  best  machinery,  employing'  hundreds  of  hands  and 
capable  of  supplying-  the  large  demands  of  Southern  and  West- 
ern merchants. 
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Supar  refinins:  is  a  business  of  recent,  but  rapid  growth.  The 
refineries  established  here  are  conducted  with  great  enersry,  and 
rival  similar  establishments  in  other  parts  of  the  countrv.  Each 
of  them  is  supplied  with  the  most  approved  modern  machin-i-ry, 
and.  together,  they  can  turn  out  1,000  barrels  per  day  of  the 
various  grades  of  the  refined  article.  Ihey  supply  the  demand, 
not  onJy  of  this  city  and  section,  but  also  a  large  portion  of  the 
South'^rn  and  Western  mark^-t.  This  brntirh  of  bn-'---"  '=•  "'so 
a  fair  illustration  of  the  success  which  would  attend  manufac- 
turing here  generally,  prosecuted  with  intelligence  and  vigor. 

The  cotton  mills  in  this  city  and  section  consume  o:^:  I'J.OOO 
bales  a  year.  The  business  is  highly  profitable,  and  iuvites 
enlargement,  to  the  full  extent  of  supplying  the  Southern  and 
Western  demand  for  cotton  goods.  The  water-ptnver  is  ample. 
Wool  is  manufactured  here  to  some  extent.  The  receipts  at 
this  port,  annually,  amount  to  about  1.500,000  lbs.,  the  gr-eater 
part  being  of  direct  impoitation.  Bricks.  Glass  and  Ka'-then- 
wares  are  extensively  made.  Tobacco  is  a  production  with 
which  the  name  of  Maryland  has  been  identified  ever  since  the 
settlement  of  the  country.  While  it  is  the  great  iraiket  for 
this  staple,  the  manufacture  of  it  has  not  been  neglected,  and  is 
rapidly  increasing. 

No  city  in  the  country  has  larger  or  more  flourishing  Piano 
manufactories.  The  qualities  of  their  productions  are  ;apidly 
advancing  them  to  a  monopoly  of  the  market  throu;.hout  the 
South.  For  price,  elegance  of  model,  beauty  of  finish,  delicacy 
of  touch,  and  excellence  of  tone,  nothing  further  can  be  d-'siied. 
Those  who  wish  to  institute  a  comparison  with  those  of  foi'-ign 
make,  can  do  so  at  the  various  agencies  established  in  the  city. 

Cabinet-furniture  and  saddle  and  harness  manufactori'.^s  are 
numerous  and  extensive. 

The  manufacture  of  clothing  in  this  city  employs  mor"  hands 
than  anv  other  branch  of  business.  The  annual  product  of  it  is 
excelled  in  value  by  the  floujing  mills  alone.  It  occupies  some 
of  the  largest  buildings.  The  introduction  of  sewing-inachines 
has  much  facilitated  it.  Agencies  for  the  sale  of  these  macliines 
are  est;iblished  here. 

Ship-building  is  one  of  the  heaviest  branches  of  br-inesa 
pursued  in  Baltimore.  From  the  depth  of  water  at  the  J'oint, 
the  principal  ship-yards  are  located  there,  from  which  have 
been  launched  some  of  the  finest  and  fleetest  vessels  of  the 
American  marine.  Th»»y  are.  especially  noted  for  beftut\  of 
model,  and  excellence  of  construction.  The  name  of  '•  Haiti- 
more  Clipper"  is  synonymous,  th^.^  world  over,  wi;h  ali  that  ia 
beautiful  in  naval  hi  clatectuie.  ;'nd  perfect  in  the  requirements 
of  a  staunch  and  wJl-appointed  ship. 

Discerning  men  have  perceived  the  advantages  that  Baltimore 
offers  for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  agricultural  implements. 
In  the  neighborhood  of  an  agricultural  region,  where  fiirms 
command   $100  per   acre;    in   close  communication   with   the 
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South  and  West,  where  farming  ig  pursued  upon  a  gigantic 
Bcale ;  with  a  commerce  extending  to  the  West  Indies  and  South 
America,  no  place  could  be  better  located  for  an  immense 
development  of  this  branch  of  manufactures.  The  magnitude 
which  it  has  attained,  ranks  it  among  the  leading  pursuits  of 
the  citj.  The  progress  of  agricultural  science  has  awakened 
new  interest  in  the  subject  of  fertilization,  and,  as  would  reason- 
ably be  supposed,  it  has  attracted  great  attention  here.  The 
result  is,  that  this  has  become  the  great  market  in  the  country 
for  Guano.  Nearly  40,000  tons  a  year  are  brought  to  this  port, 
niostl)^  from  Peru.  The  rigid  inspection  which  it  undergoes 
here  gives  it  a  high  character.  Other  fertilizers  are  extensively 
manufactured  here. 

The  oyster-packing  business  is  extensive.  Chesapeake  oyster's, 
«o  highly  esteemed  at  home  and  abroad,  can  be  produced  in 
inexhaustible  quantities.  The  quick  transit  which  the  railroad 
furnishes  puts  the  West  on  a  par,  almost,  with  Baltimore,  in 
the  enjoyment  of  this  delicacy.  Thus  far,  there  has  been  no 
possibility  of  supplying  the  demand.  Twenty-five  establish- 
ments are  devoted  to  the  packing  business. 

The  Flouring-mills  in  this  city  and  immediate  neighborhood, 
employ  more  capital  than  any  other  class  of  manufactures. 
Capitalists  and  enterprising  business  men  have  availed  them- 
selves of  the  fine  mill-sites  which  the  streams  afford,  and  have 
pressed  steam  into  their  service.  The  product  of  these  mills  is 
immense.  The  city  millers,  alone,  take  in  a  year  upwards  of 
1,500,000  bushels  of  wheat,  brought  to  this  market. 

The  whiskey  trade  is  large.  -The  amount  of  sales  in  this 
article  now  reaches  400,000  barrels  annually.  Of  this,  one- 
third  is  the  product  of  city  distilleries:  the  balance  is  brought 
by  railroad. 

The  Book  Trade  is  now  beginning  to  assume  a  phase  appro- 
priate to  a  great  and  growing  city.  Printing,  stereotyping, 
engraving,  lithography,  and  binding,  are  improving  accord- 
ingly- 

In  addition,  there  are  extensive  manufactories  of  Hats  and 
Caps,  Drugs  and  Chemicals,  Silver  Ware,  Marble,  <fec.,  &c. 

The  city  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  well  supplied  with  pure  and 
wholesome  water  from  public  springs  and  fountains.  The  chief 
supply  of  water,  however,  comes  from  Lake  Roland,  formed  for 
the  purpose  several  miles  above  the  city,  on  Jones'  Falls,  from 
which  it  is  conducted  byr  an  aqueduct  through  two  reservoirs 
(Hampden  and  Mount  Royal)  to  the  city.  Druid  Lake,  in  the 
Park,  is  now  the  great  supply  reservoir.     (See  page  74.) 

The  government  of  the  city  is  generally  in  able  hands ;  and 
the  police  system  has  been  re-organized  so  as  to  render  it  highly 
efficient  in  securing  good  order,  and  safety  to  life  and  property 

The  places  of  amusement  are  not  numerous.  Thev  preseoit 
upon  their  stages,  however,  all  the  best  talent,  both  native  and 
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foreign.  Cowses  of  lectures  are  provided,  in  which  appear  the 
most  brilliant  speakers  that  the  country  aflfords.  The  Masons, 
Odd  Fellows,  and  various  other  orders  maintain  healthy  organi- 
zations. The  Hotels  are  sufficiently  numerous.  The  Medical 
and  Dental  Colleges  are  among  the  first  in  the  country.  The 
churches,  chapels,  meeting-houses  and  synagogues,  embrace  all 
denominations  in  Christendom.  The  fialtimoreans  being  de- 
cidedly a  church-going  people,  these  places  of  worship  are  gen- 
erally well  attended. 

Bait  vmore  has  a  great  number  of  private  schools  and  academies 

But  in  1829  was  projected  the  great  system  of  Public 
schools  which  has  rendered  signal  service  to  the  commu- 
nity in  the  education  of  the  young.  Our  city  is  dotted  all 
over  with  elegant  and  substantial  school  houses,  fitted  up 
with  every  appliance  for  healthful  study  and  covering  in 
their  scope  the  whole  range  of  rudimentary  and  classical 
education.    (See  page  152-3.) 

In  1828, the  "Canton  Company"  was  incorporated,  hav- 
ing for  its  capital  10,000  acres  of  land,  including  a  large 
part  on  the  deep  water  of  the  harbor.  Within  a  few 
years,  that  vicinity  has  rapidly  enhanced  in  value  and 
importance,  having  become  the  terminus  of  several  rail- 
roads and  the  location  of  depots,  Gardner's  grain  elevators, 
coal  and  transportation  piers,  iron  furnaces,  rolling  mills, 
chemicai  works,  oil  and  sugar  refineries,  brick  yards, 
breweries,  oyster  and  fruit  packing  establishments,  and 
hundreds  of  dwelling  houses.  From  Patterson  Park  east- 
ward the  city  is  now  growing  as  rapidly  as  on  the  west. — 
Like  other  parts  of  this  well-located  city,  the  ground  here 
rises  gradually  from  tide  water,  and  presents  miles  of  eligi- 
ble situations  for  private  residences,  public  edifices,  parks, 
and  other  metropolitan  characteristics.  The  low  price  at 
which  an  unlimited  extent  of  eligible  building  lots  msij  he 
bought  and  leased,  gives  Canton  as  well  as  other  outlying 
parts  of  this  city  a  desirable  advantage  over  the  many  re- 
stricted territories  of  great  cities  elsewhere. 

We  have  not  space  to  enumerate  at  length  all  the  various 
humane  and  useful  societies  of  which  this  city  is  the  centre. 
The  Maryland  Institute  for  the  promotion  of  the  Mechanical 
Arts,  is  remarkably  successful.  The  Annual  Fair  held  every 
year  in  its  Hall  is  one  of  the  chief  attractions  of  the  city.  The 
'Peahody  Institute  for  the  encouragement  of  Art  and  Science 
among  the  people,  was  founded  a  few  years  a^o  upon  the  muni- 
ficent gift  of  over  1^1,000,000  from  Gkouqe  Pkabody,  a  London 
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merchant,  formerly  a  resident  of  Baltimore.  An  Insane  Asylum 
for  the  poor  has  been  projected,  to  carry  out  the  will  of  the  late 
Moses  Sheppard,  who  left  $600,000  for  the  purpose.  An  exten- 
sive Educational  Institution  for  the  benefit  of  poor  children,  is 
also  beinjr  projected,  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  the  late 
JoHy  McDoNOGH,  of  New  Orleans.  Various  other  Humane 
Institutions  exist  for  the  Blind,  the  Insane,  the  Indigfent,  the 
Sick,  the  Emigrant,  the  Outcasts  of  both  sexes,  all  of  which  indi- 
cate truly  the  prevailing  tendency  of  our  people. 

As  an  item  of  interest,  we  append  the  following  list,  contain- 
ing the  number  of  persons  of  each  name  residing  in  Baltimore 
in  1872,  indicating  the  care  and  trouble  necessary  to  compile 
Directories,  and  the  cause  of  frequent  difficulty  in  finding  indi- 
viduals in  large  cities: 


120  Adams, 

90  Allen. 
170  Anderson, 
14.5  Baker. 

80  Bell. 

90  Bennett 

80  Bond. 

70  Bovd. 
140  Brook. 
7i30  Brown. 

80  Burns. 
120  Butler. 
110  CanipbelL 
275  Clark  or  Clarke, 
170  Cook. 
200  Davis. 

80  Evans. 

70  Grav. 
190  Green. 
2.50  Hall. 
KiO  Harris. 
100  Hughes. 
180  Jackson. 

600  Johnson  or  Johnston. 
4S0  Jones. 
220  Kelley. 
ISO  King. 
140  Lee. 

130  Lewis. 
1940  Mc. 

170  Martin. 
450  Miller. 

170  Mitehel, 

150  Moore. 

150  Murphy, 

170  Murray. 


180  Myer. 

330  O'. 

80  Parker. 

70  Patterson, 
no  Phillips, 

80  Price. 
100  Read,  Reed,  or  Reld. 

64  Revnold. 
130  Richardson. 

80  Reilley  or  Riley, 
240  Robinson, 

90  Ross. 

90  Russell. 
251  Schmidt 
120  Scott. 
^30  Smith. 

150  Stewart. 

100  Sullivan. 

270  Taylor. 

275  Thomas. 

280  Thompson. 

100  Turner. 

140  Wagner. 
80  Walker. 

100  Ward. 
«    70  Warner. 
60  Waters. 
80  Wat  kins. 
80  Weaver* 
70  Webb.       • 

200  White. 

420  Williams. 

300  Wilson. 

150  Wright 

180  Young, 

290  Z, 


ro 
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Directories  were  issued  in  this  city,  for  many  years,  by 
Richard  J.  Matchett,  Esq.,  an  old  and  well-known  printer, 
now  deceased.  Several  have  been  issued  at  times  by  various 
enterprising  persons — Messrs.  Murphy  &  Co.,  Richard  Ed- 
wards, J.  A.  Houston,  John  W.  Woods,  and  others.  As  this 
book  is  not  an  advertising  medium,  we  refer  our  readers  to 
the  Directory  of  the  current  year  for  the  names  of  our  prom- 
inent business  houses,  etc. 

The  following  list  approximates  the  number  of  places  in 
the  city  devoted  to  the  several  trades  and  occupations.  We 
select  only  the  most  important  branches.  Besides  those 
given,  there  are  hundreds  of  others  devoted  to  ever^'  variety 
of  manufacture  and  barter.  Many  of  the  establishmeuts 
named  employ  five,  ten,  fifty  and  a  hundred  persons,  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  enumerate  the  number  of  individuah 
engaged  in  the  trades. 


18  Agricultural  Implements. 
135  Apothecaries  &  Chemists. 

28  Architects  and  Civil  En- 
gineers. 

31  Artists. 
370  Attorneys  at  Law. 

13  Auctioneers. 
35  Bakeries. 

25  Banks. 
21  Bankers. 

70  Blacksmiths   and  Wheel- 
rights. 
30  Block  and  Pump  Makers. 
10  Boat  Builders. 

14  Book  Binders. 
50  Bookstores. 

10  Brass  Founders. 
,    8  Broom,  Basket  and  Wood- 
en ware. 

24  Breweries. 

49  Brick-makers. 

83  Brokers  (Stock  &  Merch.) 
460  Butchers. 

30  Butter    Dealers    (Whole- 
sale.) 
120  Cabinet  Ware. 
200  Carpenters  and  Builders. 

50  Carriage-makers. 

25  Carvers. 

85  Cattle  Dealers. 
30  Cotton  Factors  or  dealers. 
24  Chemists  (Wholesale.) 
40  China-ware, 
140  Clothing  Houses. 


15  Cloths  and  Cassimerea. 
110  Coal  dealers. 
560  Commission  Houses. 

22  Confectioners  (Wholesale) 

35  Coopers. 

10  Coppersmith's  Works. 
90  Dentists. 

20  Druggists  (Wholesale.) 
125  Dry-Goods  (Retail.) 
70    "        "       (Wholesals.) 
25  Engravers. 

36  Fancy  Goods  (Wholesale.) 
13  Florists. 

150  Flour  and  Feed. 

5  Flour  Mills. 

6  Glass  Manufactories. 
50  Gloves  and  Hosiery. 

100  Grocers  (Wholesale.) 

23  Guano  Depots. 

17  Gun    Manufacturers    and 

Dealers. 
100  Hardware. 

54  Hats  and  Caps. 

32  Hide  and  Leather. 

60  Hotels. 
240  Importers. 

8  Instrument  makers. 
100  Insurance  Agencies. 

36  Iron  and  Steel  dealers, 

20  Iron  Founderies. 

5  Iron  Furnaces. 
184  Jewelei-s  and  Silversmiths. 

32  Lamps  and  Oil. 
150  Liquors  (Wholesale.)         . 
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2,000 
60 
65 
85 
85 
860 

150 
25 
75 

75 
80 
75 

40 
20 
35 
425 
17 
40 


Liquors  (Retail.) 
Liverj'  Stables. 
Lumber  Merchants. 
Machiueiy. 
Marble  Work. 
Manufactories,    various 

kinds. 

Merchant  Tailors. 
Newspapers. 
Notion  Houses  (Whole- 
sale.) 
Packers  of  Fruit,  &c. 
Paper  Hang:ini;s. 
Painters      (House     and 

Si^n). 

Paints  and  Oils. 
Paper  (Wholesale.) 
Photo<>raphers. 
Physicians. 
Piano  Factories. 
Printini;  Offices. 


65  Plumbers. 

37  Saddlers. 

15  Ship  Builders  and  Marine 
Kailways. 

14  Soap  and  Candle  manuf. 

18  Saw  and  Planing  Mills. 

30  Ship-smiths,  &c. 

65  Shipping  Merchants. 
170  Shoe-stores  (Retail.) 

43  Shoe  Houses  (Wholesale.) 
375  Shoe-making  and  Selling. 

20  Steamship  Lines. 

60  Stove  Stores. 
5  Steam  Sugar  Refineries. 
200  Cigars  and  Tobacco  (Re- 
tail.) 

70  Tobacco  (Wholesale.) 
2  Type  Foundries. 

23  Tanneries. 

60  Wood-dealers,  &c.,  &c. 


E.  Sachse  &  Co.,  the  well  known  lithographers,  have  fur- 
nished many  beautiful  views  of  Baltimore,  among  which  is  a 
very  large  "  Bird's  Eye  View"  of  the  entire  city  in  1858,  now 
scarce,  and  a  later  panoramic  set  of  views,  for  sale  at  the 
bookstores. 


INCREASE  OF  POPULATION. 

Year.  Popviation. 

1752 200 

1775 5,1/:^ 

17iK) 13,i>03 

ISOO— (Doubled  in  ten  years) 26,514 

1810 3.5,.58:3 

1820 — (More  than  doubled  in  twenty  years) 62,738 

18.30 '. 80,625 

1840— (Nearly  doubled  in  twenty  years) 102,313 

18.50 : 169,054 

1860— (More  tlian  doubled  in  twenty  years) 217,000 

1867— (Estimated) 270,000 

1870— U.  S.  Census  stated  total  population  at.".. 278,000 

187G— Estimated 335^000 
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HAKBOE  AXD  SHIPPIXG. 

One  of  the  most  important  adjuncts  of  a  great  commeTCial 
City  is  its  shipping-.  During'  the  last  few  years,  Baltimore  has 
iu  .reased  notably  in  its  foreign  and  domestic  commerce.  Sev- 
eral great  Railr.  suls  havini?  made  this  their  terminus  for  ocean 
freic-ht,  have  opened  facilities  unsurpassed  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  for  transportation  of  products  from  home  abroa^l,  or  from 
foreign  lands  to  every  portion  of  our  country.  There  are  sev- 
eral Lines  of  Steamships  running  weekly  to  various  ports  of 
Europe,  and  about  twenty-five  lines  of  Coast  steamers  running" 
to  every  landingin  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  the  rivers  adjacent  and 
all  the  Atlantic  ixjrts.  About  one  thousand  sailing-  vessoN  an- 
nually arrive  and  clear  for  foreign  pr.rts.  The  smaller  pailingr 
craft  are  proportionably  numerous,  an  \  carry  on  an  immense 
domestic  tra/Ie  in  oysters,  fish,  wood,  frui*,  jcc,  &c. 

The  principal  imports  from  foreig-n  fends  are  annually  about 
505.000  bap?  of  coffee;  100,000  to  150,000  boxes  of  orange  s,"raj:^in3 
figs,  kc:  :)Ct.O0O  tierces  of  molasses;  300,000  sacks  of  salt ;  i:Xi,000 
tierces  of  sugar ;  200,000  Ixjies  of  tin ;  lOjm  tons  of  iron  ;  20,000 
hides;  10,000  t^jnsof  g-uana;  besides  large  quantities  of  numer- 
ous other  commodities.  Our  exports  are  chietiy  grain,  flour, 
coal,  petroleum,  pork,  cotton,  lumber,  tobacco,  and  In  fact 
all  the  products  of  our  soil  and  labor.  The  total  value  of  im- 
port§  may  be  approximately  stated  at  from  thirty  to  fortv  mil- 
lion dollars  annually,  and  exports  twenty-five  million  dollars. 

The  Ba.~in  has  a  depth  sufficient  for  river  steamers  and  small 
craft.  The  harb<jr  below  the  Basin,  is  deep  and  commodious 
enough  f rir  the  largest  tonnage  vessels.  From  foot  of  South 
8t.  to  Fell's  Point  and  Canton  on  the  north  side  and  from 
Federal  Hill  to  Locust  Point  and  Fort  McHenry  on  the  south 
side  are  the  landing  places  of  the  larger  vessels,  the  foreign 
stoajnshijrs,  etc.  On  Locust  Point  are  located  two  immense 
covered  piers  for  Bremen  and  Liverpool  steamships,  two  gi- 
gantic Elevators  for  the  transhipment  of  grain  and  ailso  numer- 
ous coal  wharves. 

As  "iy>cust  Point"  is  the  terminus  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Ballroad,  so  "Canton"  opposite,  in  the  sea  torininus  of  the 
Northern  Central,  Western  Marjdand,  Baltimore  6i  Potomac 
and  Phila^lelphia,  Wilmington  &  Baltimore  Ilailroads.  With  all 
necessary  facilities,  wharves,  elevators  and  machinei-y.  Can- 
ton itself  bi'Is  f air  to  become  one  of  the  greatest  shipping 
points  in  this  country. 

Our  chief  harbor  has  a  water  front  of  seven  miles.  About 
throe-fourths  of  that  is  occupied  with  wharves.  Baltimore  has 
been  denominated  the  Liverpool  of  America,  and  may  in  some 
respects  justify  that  appellation.  There  is  no  limit  to  be  pro- 
scribed to  the  rank  which  she  may  assume  as  a  great  commer- 
cial depot.  Her  advantages  are  attracting  the  attention  of  the 
whole  country.  The  interior  S<^juth,  the  great  West  and  even 
Chicago  and  the  cities  on  the  northern  lakes  find  this  by  rail- 
way their  nearest  Atlantic  jxtrt. 

The  distance  in  miles  by  water.  Is  as  follows  from  Baltimore : 
to  Bremen  3575,  I>)ndon  3225,  Havre  ^^l-t-'*,  Amsterdam  3510,  Can- 
ton 10*iOO,  Java  130<XI,  Bordeaux  3310,  Bombay  11574,  Constantino- 
ple 5U0.  Havana  12^,  Hong  Kong»>488,  Lima  11300,  Nagasaki  li800, 
liio  Janeiro  6920,  Uonolula  7157,  Liverpool  3023,  Australia  132^ 
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THE  WATER  WORKS. 

f'PHE  arran^onients  for  supplyinp^  Baltimore  with  pure  water 
J.  aie  very  extensive,  and  calculated  to  suffice  for  many  years 
to  cotfie  and  a  population  of  over  a  million.*  The  piojoctors  of 
these  Works,  the  Park,  and  other  enterprises,  are  men  of  com- 
prehensive and  capacious  minds,  who  understand  the  jjigantio 
task  necessary  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  a  larfre  city.  The  old 
Water  Companv  was  established  in  1804.  and  watrr  conveyed 
from  Jones'  Falls  throup;h  the  city  in  1807.  Vari«)us  improve- 
roents  and  additions  were  made  from  time  to  time,  and,  in  1854, 
the  Company  sold  to  the  city  its  entire  rijfhts  and  properties  for 
$1,350,000.  "  There  were  then  two  reservoirs  on  Chiirles  street 
near  the  northern  boundary,  holdinj;  25,000,000  pallons.  In 
1858,  the  authorities  resolved  to  meet  the  demand  of  a  growing 
city  and  erect  works  of  greater  magnitude. 

LAKE  ROLAND. 

Taking  advantage  of  natural  conveniences,  a  noble  lake  was 
formed  at  the  head  of  .Jones'  Falls,  near  the  Kelay  House,  on 
the  Northern   Central  Railroad,  about  8  miles  fioui   the  city. 

The  expense  of  masonry,  bridges,  Ac,  was  $112,752.  It  extends 
over  about  116  acres,  is  225  feet  above  tide,  and  since  1861  has 
maintained  a  supply  of  500,000,000  gallons.  The  dam  to  hold 
this  lake  is  of  immense  strength  and  durability,  built  of  stone, 
120  feet  wide,  about  60  feet  thick,  and  40  feet  high;  it  cost 
about  $152,000.  A  visit  to  this  Lake  is  very  interesting.  The 
drive  thither  is  through  a  romantic  country — the  Falls  being 
quite  picture.<que  along  its  entire  length.  A  Conduit  is  built 
Irotn  the  Lake  to  the  Receiving  Reservoir  at  Hampden.  It  is 
about  6  miles  in  length,  built  of  brwk  and  cemented,  oval  in 
shape,  five  feet  wide  and  six  feet  in  height.  About  a  mile  of 
this  conduit  was  accomplished  by  tunneling  under  the  earth  to 
rarious  depths.     It  cost  $536,000. 

HAMPDEN   RESERVOIR. 

This  work  is  located  on  the  Fall's  Road  near  FTarapden,  oppo- 
site Woodbury  and  Druid  Hill  Park,  from  which  it  can  be  seen. 
It  occupies  about  eight  acres  and  is  jhaped  like  the  letter  D,  the 

•  When  the  capacity  of  Jones'  Falls  is  exceeded,  the  Gunpowder 
River  will  afford  an  additional  and  unlimited  supply. 
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arc  beinpf  1,000  feet  and  the  diameter  line  about  500  feet.  It  is 
217  feet  above  tide,  holds  about  50.000,000  gallons,  and  cost 
$206,000.  From  this  base  of  receival  a  line  of  pipes — which 
cost  $140,000 — extends  across  the  Falls  and  along  the  rail- 
road to 

AlOUNT   ROYAL  RESERVOIR. 

This  beautiful  lake  is  for  dis-tribution  throufrh  the  main  pipes 
Into  the  .streets  of  the  city.  Its  location  is  admirable,  overlook- 
ing: the  city  and  Bay.  It  is  near  the  corner  of  North  Avenue 
and  the  railroad.  The  scenerv  immediately  around  is  very 
interesting.  The  reservoir  i.s  circular,  550  feet  acrn.ss.  150  feet 
above  tide,  has  five  acres  of  surface,  and  holds  30,000,000  gal- 
ons.     Cost  ^bout  $112,000. 

The  cost  of  these  Works,  when  finished,  was  $1,313,000.  Nearly 
200  miles  of  pipes  are  laid  in  the  city,  which,  with  other  incw 
dentals,  swells  the  aargregate  expense  of  the  Water  Works  to 
nearly  $4,000,000.  These  pipes  supply  about  25,000  houses,  800 
fire-plugs,  and  over  10,000  special  u-eds — as  baths..  &c. 

DRUID  LAKE. 

Determining  to  render  the  supply  of  water  still  more  abund- 
ant and  secure,  under  all  possible  contingencies,  the  authorities 
purchased  the  grounds  adjoining  the  ."^outh  side  of  Druid  Hill 
Park,  in  which  there  was  an  immense  natural  basin,  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  a  receiving  reservoir.  Besides  the  utility  of 
such  a  lake,  it  was  calculated  that  the  beauties  of  the  Park 
would  be  wonderfully  increased  by  the  improvement.  The 
scenery  of  this  neigborhood  is  very  attractive,  and  when  com- 
pleted there  are  few  cities  in  the  world  which  will  present  such 
a  magnificent  park  and  stupendous  reservoir.  The  site  was 
named  in  compliment  after  Hon.  John  Lee  Chapman,  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  Mayor  of  the  city;  bat  was  subsequently 
changed  by  the  municipal  authorities  to  "  Druid  Lake.  The 
work  was  begun  in  1864,  by  machinery,  Ac,  and  finished  in 
1871.  From  the  report  of  the  Engineer,  Robert  R.  Martio, 
Esq.,  the  following  description  is  taken: 

"DnriD  Lakk,  when  finished,  will  have  an  area  of  water 
surface  of  J?/Vy-yjie  acres — its  greatest  length  will  be  3,200  feet; 
its  greatest  width  will  be  900  feet ;  in?i(le  of  I'ark  enclosure  it 
will  be  300  feet  across  its  narrowest  point.  Extreme  depth  of 
water  at  mouth  of  drain  pipe,  02  feet  :  extieme  depth  of  dam 
will  be  OS  feet.  At  the  screen  well  where  the  eflluent  mains 
start,  tlieie  will  be  39  feet  of  water;  inside  of  present  Park 
enclosure  there  will  be  20  feet  depth  of  water,  and  at  no  point 
will  the  water  be  less  than  20  feet,  except  where  rock  may  be 
encountered.  Tlie  lake  when  full  will  contain  GOO. 000,000  gal- 
lons of  water.     The  surface  of  water  \aLcii  full  will  be  217  feet 
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above  tide — the  same  as  Hampden  Reservoir.  Take  the  daily 
consumption  of  water  in  the  city,  which  is  10,000,000  fjallond 
and  divide  it  into  600,000,000  gallons  total  capacity,  will  give 
a  supply  for  GO  days.  The  dam  xcill  he  750  feet  in  length,  from 
north  to  south.  Its  greatest  width  at  base  520  feet ;  width  on 
top  40  feet ;  its  greatest  depth  to  foundation  on  eastern  side  11^ 
feet;  in  the  centre  119  feet;  at  the  western  side  103  feet;  at  the 
north  and  south  ends  17  feet.  It  will  require  500,000  cubic  yarda 
in  its  construction. 

"Through  the  whole  extent  of  the  dam  from  north  to  south 
an  excavation  is  made  30  feet  wide,  varying  in  depth  accoiding 
to  the  distance  down  to  rock  foundation.  On  the  north  end,  40 
feet  in  depth  has  been  excavated  before  reaching  rock  ;  in  the 
middle  15  feet,  and  on  the  south  end  50  feet.  In  the  centre  of 
this  excavation  trench  a  stone  tooth  or  wall  is  laid  in  cement  2 
feet  at  top,  4  feet  at  bottom  and  5  feet  high.  On  this  prepared 
foundation  the  clay  puddle  core  rests,  which  is  carried  up  to  the 
top  of  the  dam  through  its  whole  extent. 

"The  screen  well  or  gate  house  for  effluent  mains  is  located 
80O  feet  from  western  side  of  dam  and  200  feet  from  southern 
edge  of  lake ;  is  built  of  stone  laid  in  cement,  circular  form  ; 
its  height  from  surface  of  water  to  bottom  of  foundation  is  56 
feet;  thickness  of  wall  at  bottom  7  feet;  at  top  4  feet,  inside 
diameter  18  feet." 


"  When  breezes  are  soft  and  skies  are  fair, 
I  steal  an  hour  from  study  and  care 
And  hie  me  aw.iy  to  the  woodland  scene 
Where  wiinders  the  streftm  with  waters  of  green, 
As  if  the  brifjlit  fringe  of  herbs  on  its  brink 
Had  K'ven  their  stain  to  the  wave  tliey  drink. 
Though  forced  to  drudge  for  the  dregs  of  men, 
And  scrawl  strange  words  with  the  baibarous  pen, 
And  mingle  amon<  the  jostling  crowd, 
Where  the  s(»ns  of  strife  are  subtle  and  loud, 
I  often  c(>nie  to  this  quiet  |)lace 
To  hreatlie  tlie  airs  tiiat  ruflle  thy  face 
And  gaze  upon -thee  in  silent  dream, 
Vo\-  in  thy  phioid  and  lovely  stream 
An  imwye  of  tha'  calm  life  appears 
That  won  my  heart  in  my  greener  years." 

BryanL 


t6  Water  Works  and  Jonet'  Falls 


HIGH  SERVICE  RESERVOIR, 

A  new  Reservoir  has  been  built  in  the  northwest  portion 
of  Druid  Hill  Park,  to  supply  water  to  the  more  *levated 
part«  oi'  the  city.  It  occupies  a  circle  of  nine  ac-reij,  and  is 
an  addition  to  ilie  ornaments  of  the  grounds. 

A  correct  Diagram  of  Druid  Hill  Park,  with  its  drives, 
Inclusive  of  Druid  Lake,  and  all  the  other  Parks  of  the  city, 
as  well  as  Hampden,  Waverly,  Canton,  and  other  '■■Mburbaii 
improveuients,  may  be  fouiid  iu  Weishampel's  new  and 
enlarged  Map  of  Baltimore. 

JONES'   FALLS. 

This  famous  stream  has  its  rise  in  Baltimore  courity.  some 
twenty  miles  above  the  city,  and  is  of  but  lew  yards  iu 
width.  During  llie  year  it  is  often  so  low  tus  to  scarcely 
cover  tlie  channel;  but  during  rains,  :t  receiver  tlie  flow  of  a 
large  water  shed,  and  Nwells  to  a  gieat  heigiit.  sometimes 
overflowing  the  adjoining  roads  for  miles,  and  overifuping 
the  walls  \vhicli  confine  its  cour^e  tiirough  the  city.  (See 
pages  57  and  bU.)  The  valley  of  tlie  Falls  is  very  ;>(c/*ve*gu€, 
and  n  fiords  a  deiighifui  walk  or  drive  for  several  iuil«k  abov* 
Uie  city. 

GUNPOWDER  RIVER  AND  LAKE  MONTEBELLO. 

The  Gunpowder  River  has  its  rise  about  thirty  miles  in  a  di- 
rect line  nearly  north  of  the  city.  Its  crooked  course  is  per- 
haps fiftj-  miles  south  and  east  as  a  narrow  stream,  until  it 
empiies  m  the  Patapsco,  15  miles  east  of  the  city.  Within  tea 
miles  of  its  raouih  it  widens  considerably,  and  is  crossed  by 
tne  Philadelphia  Railroad  on  a  trestle-bridg'e.  About  eight 
miles  northwest  from  the  city  the  narrower  part  of  the  stream  ia 
to  08  intercepted  and  made  to  afford  a  new  supply  of  170.000,000 
gallons  of  pure  fresh  water  daily  to  our  increasing  population. 
The  river  ar  tnar  poinr  is  1(>3  feet  above  tide  and  will  have  a 
natural  flow  through  a  cnti;iuii  eight  miles  long,  to  an  artificial 
lake  called  "Montebello,"  imaicdiaielv  above  Ciifton  Park.— 
Thence  the  siream  wiii  be  carriyU  by  pipes  into  the  cily. 
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PARKS  AND  OTHER  PUBLIC  RESORTS. 


DRUID  HILL  PARK. 

THE  citizens  of  Baltimore  beino^  p;reatly  in  reed  of  a  largfe 
Park,  were  fortunate  enoufjh,  in  1860.  to  find  ono  ready 
made,  within  half  a  mile  of  the  city  limits.  CommissioniTs  were 
authorized  to  purchase  it,  which  they  did  for  about  S.')00.000. 
It  was  the  estate  of  the  Rogjers  family,  comprisinof  about  500 
acres,  laid  out  over  a  hundred  years  ago  in  the  style  of  the 
English  parks,  and  in  every  respect  entirely  suited   to  the  pur- 

Eose  of  a  pleasure  garden  for  a  large  city.  It  occupies  the 
ighest  point  of  land  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  city. 
From  its  principal  eminences  there  are  noble  views  of  the  city 
i^nd  the  Bay  beyond,  down  to  Kent  Island  and  Annapolis; 
whilst  to  the  eastward  and  westward  open  up  a  succession  of 
inland  scenes  of  great  beauty  and  diversity  of  character.  One 
feature  of  primary  importance  in  the  choice  of  a  location  for  a 
public  park  is,  that  it  shall  have  eaSy  undulations  of  surface, 
80  that  the  numerous  walks  and  drives  can  be  economically  con- 
structed, and  yet  be  so  disposed  by  following  the  contour  lines, 
that  the  eye  shall  not  be  able  to  trace  out  their  various  rami- 
fications. Another  is,  that  wherever  detached  masses,  groups 
and  clumps  of  trees  are  scattered  over  the  grounds,  they  shall 
occupy  such  positions  as  will  produce  the  finest  possible  effect, 
and  shall  be.  of  themselves,  the  noblest  specimens  of  their  kind. 
A  third  is,  that  the  disposition  of  the  woodland  shall  be  such 
that  it  shall  not  only  form  the  more  appropriate  boundary  to 
the  Park,  but  that  the  trees  shall  be  of  primitive  growth,  and 
of  the  greatest  possible  variety  that  is  indigenous  to  the  latitude. 
In  all  these  respects  Druid  Hill  is  unsurpassed. 

Havinpf  been  in  the  possession  of  the  same  family  for  a  cen- 
tury ana  a  half,  and  for  a  considerable  portion  of  that  time 
jealously  guarded  from  intrusion,  either  the  pride  which  some 
landed  proprietors  take  in  conserving  the  property  bequeathed 
to  them   by  their  ancestors,  or  some  other  motive,  fortunately 

Erevented  the  woodman's  axe  from  destroying  what  has  now 
ecome  the  crowning  ornament  of  the  place.  Upon  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  estate  the  fine  artistic  taste  of  some  earlier  proprietor 
is  everywhere  visible.  All  over  the  extensive  lawn  in  front  of 
the  mansion,  and  stretching  thence  across  a  wide  expanse  of 
meadow  land,  magnificent  groups  and  masses  of  trees  still 
1* 
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chequer  the  surface,  and  have  been  so  skilfully  arranjjed  as  to 
lead  the  eye  at  every  turn  through  a  succession  of  loner,  cool, 
green  vi^ta?.  until  the  view  is  lost  in  deeply-embayed  recesses 
of  the  skirting:  woodland,  or  among  the  shadows  cast  by  the 
bolder  indentations  which  hare  been  formed  in  the  glades  of  the 
forest. 

One  other  peculiarity  also  to  the  eye  of  the  practised  land- 
scape ^^M-'laner  is  particularly  noticeable.  Whoever  it  was  that 
planned  the  laying  out  of  the  groves  at  Druid  Hill,  must  have 
had  a  f:ne  eye  for  color.  The  trees  are  not  only  grouped  with 
exquisite'  taste,  but  those  which  were  ori;;;inal!y  selected  to 
remain  were  evidently  chosen  with  a  careful  regard  to  the  con- 
trasts which  would  be  presented  bv  their  autumn  foliage.  This 
effect  ha?  bt-en  further  heightened  by  suffering  single  trees,  such 
AS  sassafras  and  dogwood,  to  grow  up  detached  from  the  larger 
massf.'S,  and  thus  to  display  in  their  fullest  perfection  the  rich 
orange  and  crimson  of  their  autumn  leaves,  intensified  by  beinjf 
plactd  in  apposition  to  the  deep  browns  and  dark  purples  of  the 
oaks,  and  the  bright  golden  tint  of  the  hickory.  This  artistio 
skill  of  the  old  improver  is  not  only  visible  in  the  dressed 
grounds  of  the  place,  but  is  to  be  seen  in  the  manner  in  which 
he  ))Ianted  up  many  of  the  various  eminences  to  the  westward 
of  the  mansion. 

Some  vt'stiges  of  those  old  groups — composed  of  medium  sized 
trees,  such  as  the  Catalpa  and  others,  backed  by  Lombardj 
poplars,  adding  to  the  apparent  height,  whilst  perfecting  the 
pyramidal  tV)rm  of  the  mass — still  remain. 

One  of  the  hickories  measures  nine  feet  two  inches  in  circanw 
feronce,  at  the  height  of  five  feet  from  the  ground  ;  a  grand  old 
oak  at  another  point,  measures  fifteen  feet  in  circumference  and 
overshadows  an  immense  area  with  t&e  long  sweep  of  its  trailinjj 
limbs.  In  one  of  the  fine  valleys  leading  to  Jones'  Falls  there 
are  hickories  ninety  feet  in  height,  and  ranging  from  eight  to 
eleven  feet  in  circumference,  and  white  oaks  which  also  measure 
ten  feet  seven  inches  in  girth.  These,  too,  be  it  remembered, 
are  scarcely  exceptional  specimens,  for  the  whole  domain 
abounds  in  trees  of  great  magnitude. 

Druid  Hill  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Northern  Central 
Railwav  ;  west  by  the  Reisterstown  road  ;  north  by  the  Wood- 
bury Jfill  road;  and  on  the  south  by  North  Avenue  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  third  of  a  mile.  The  city  railway  affords  acci'ss  bj 
two  routes,  and  the  Northern  Central  Railwav  anoth^-r,  bjr 
landing  passengers  at  Clipper  Factory  and  Woodbury,  and  thus 
enable  iht'Tii  to  traverse  the  more  secluded  and  romantic  portion 
of  tne  domain,  and  from  thence  to  make  their  way  back  to  th« 
city  by  any  of  the  numerous  walks  which,  following  the  curva- 
tures of  the  hills,  lead  through  the  dressed  grounds  on  the 
southern  front,  and  finally  dtboitch  upon  Madison  street.  A»- 
Buming  Charles  and  Baltimore  streets  to  be  the  present  centre 
of  population,  the  distance  to  the  central  entrance  gate  at  Druid 
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Hill  is  two  miles  and  a  half.  Another  plan  contemplates  an 
entrance  from  North  Avenue  at  Mount  Royal  Reservoir,  and 
the  new,  contemplated  wire  suspension  bridge.  It  is  proposed 
to  add  to  the  Park  these  points,  and  all  the  "[round  intervening 
between,  to  Druid  Lake,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Falls.  This 
would  connect  the  Park  to  the  city  proper. 

The  ascent  to  the  mansion  in  the  centre  of  the  Park,  is 
pradual.  Its  hejorht  has  been  found  by  the  surveys  of  enpineerg 
to  be  326  feet  above  tide  ;  whilst  rising,  still  gradually,  from  tht 
rear  of  the  mansion  is  a  noble  hill,  clothed  to  its  summit  with 
forest  trees,  and  at  its  highest  point  of  elevation  3C6  ff^et  above 
tide,  or  151  feet  higher  than  the  Hampden  Reservoir.  This  hill, 
directly  in  the  rear  of  the  mansion,  is  the  great  central  feature 
of  the  place.  If  the  reader  will  now  stand  with  us  on  the  ter- 
race, in  front  of  the  mansion,  he  will  see  before  him,  in  the 
direction  of  the  city,  a  sloping  lawn,  which  probably  covers 
some  26  acres  of  land,  and  which,  connecting  in  the  middle  dis- 
tance with  extensive  meadows,  carries  the  eye  through  various 
openings,  or  interspaces,  formed  by  the  skilful  grouping  of 
irregular  masses  of  trees,  until  the  various  vistas  terminate  in 
deep  bays,  or  recesses  which  have  been  formed  in  the  skii  ting 
woodland.  From  the  terrace  of  the  mansion — from  the  remark- 
able conical  hill  that  rises  in  the  rt-.&v — and  from  various  other 
eminences,  fine  views  of  the  city,  the  river,  the  Bay,  and  of  the 
country  on  either  side,  are  to  be  had,  many  of  which  are  ex- 
quisitely set  in  a  natural  frame-work  of  foliage. 

If  we  picture  the  mansion  as  occupying  a  central  position 
half-way  up  the  slope  of  a  semi-circle  of  hills  which  recede  at 
some  points  and  advance  at  others,  and  which,  to  the  eastward, 
send  out  their  spurs  to  form  secluded  valleys,  which  tend  in  dif- 
ferent directions  towards  the  Falls,  and  to  the  westward  take 
the  shape  of  a  comparatively  level  plateau,  until  the  latter  ter- 
minates at  its  boundary  on  the  Reisterstown  road,  and  descends 
thence  to  the  north  towards  the  Woodbury  Mill  road,  we  shall 
have  some  idea  of  the  topography  of  Druid  Hill.  Nearly  all  the 
land  to  the  eastward  of  the  mansion  is  densely  wooded.  The 
arable  land  to  the  M'est  and  south-west,  was  once  covered  with 
pear  orchards  to  the  extent  of  probably  200  acres,  and  number- 
ing, it  is  said,  40,000  trees,  and  600  varieties  of  that  fruit. 
It  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  largest  pear  orchard  either 
in  this  country  or  in  Europe,  and  the  sale  and  dispersion  of  its 
trees  attracted  considerable  attention  among  the  fruit-growers 
and  horticulturalists. 

The  springs  on  the  place  are  numerous,  and  handsomely 
adorned.  Ihe  mansion  is  substantial  and  appropriate;  the 
walks  and  roads  are  ornamented  at  some  points  with  oriental 
summer-houses,  statues  in  marble,  vases,  urns,  Ac.  Deer,  swan 
and  other  fowl,  roam  the  lawn  and  the  water.  The  lake  is  ex- 
tremely handsome  in  summer,  and  in  winter  affords  a  popular 
skating  place.  The  new  gateway  on  Madison  Avenue  is  a  work 
of  mu^'h  beauty. 
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FRAXKLIX  SQUARE. 

This  place  is  located  on  the  high  western  part  of  the  city  at 
the  intersection  of  Carey  and  Fayette  streets.  The  neio^hbor- 
hood  is  very  handsome.  Fiom  the  Square  can  bo  ?0'^n  the  Bap- 
tist Church,  the  Aged  Women's  Home,  the  Aged  Men's  Home, 
St.  Luke's  Church,  the  Fourth  I'resbyterian  Church.  The 
Orphan  Asylum  is  a  square  beyond,  aud  St.  Mdi  tiu's  Culiii>ltu 
Church  is  a  short  distance  westward. 

UNION  SQUARE. 

Pleasantly  situated  at  Lombard  and  Strieker  streets,  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  south-west  of  Franklin  Square. 

LAFAYETTE   SQUARE. 

•  Located  on  an  eminence  reached  by  going  out  Fremont  street 
beyond  George  street.  It  is  b-jautifully  planted,  and  contains  a 
fountain.     Elegant  residences  surround  it. 

PATTERSON   PARK. 

Located  at  the  extreme  eastern  end  of  Lombard  street.  This 
tontains.  also,  remains  of  th<^  eaithwoiks  built  in  1S14.  The 
situation  is  extreiiu-ly  btMutiiul.  The  citv  and  the  liay  can  be 
overlooked  for  miles.  The  Citizen's  Railway  runs  from  this 
Park  past  Lafayette  Square,  orer  three  miles  west. 

JACKSON   SQUARE 

Is  situated  near  the  Odd  Fellows'  Monument  and  overlooks 
the  entire  city.  When  improved,  it  will  doubtless  be  a  promi- 
nent feature  among  our  attractions. 

HARLEM  SQUARE 
Is  located  on  Gilmor  street,  one  block  west  of  Frank'in  street. 

FEDERAL   HILL. 

This  hill  is  an  old  landmark  of  Baltimore.  It  is  very  high, 
and  commands  a  view  over  the  city  and  many  miles  down  the 
Bay.  The  sand  pits  beneath  having  been  greatly  excavated, 
the  hill  is  in  danger  of  gradual  decrease.  In  1862,  the  United 
States  Volunteers  erected  a  fort  there,  which  remains  as  an 
object  of  interest  to  those  familiar  with  the  exciting  history  of 
the  >5ecession  War,  and  which  will  probably  maik  the  spot  for 
years,  unless  the  spiiit  of  improvement  and  innovation  should 
(decree  its  destruction  and  the  leveling  of  the  hill,  to  make  room 
for  warehouses  and  thipping.     No  stranger  should  omit  a  visit 
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to  this  place.  Hours  can  be  spent  in  viewing  the  panorama  of 
enterprise  and  trade  spread  out  around  this  eminence  as  far  aa 
the  eye  can  reach. 

FORT   McHENRY. 

This  famous  Fort  is  erected  on  the  extreme  end  of  Whetstone 
Point,  and  about  three  miles  from  the  Court  House,  on  the  site 
of  the  Water  Batter}'  built  there  in  1775  (see  page  30.)  The 
entrance  of  the  harbor  at  that  place  is  about  half  a  mile  wide. 
It  is  historical  with  events  in  1814  and  in  1861-5,  and  is  well 
worthy  a  visit.  It  was  during  the  bombardment  of  this  Fort,  in 
1814,  that  the  celebrated  national  anthetn,  "The  Star  Spangled 
Banner,"  was  composed  by  Fiancis  S.  Key,  who  was  a  prisoner 
at  the  time  in  one  of  the  British  ships.  It  received  its  name 
in  compliment  to  James  McHenry,  an  early  prominent  citizen. 

THE  EASTERN  FOUNTAIN". 

This  spring  is  ornamented  and  surrounded  by  an  oblong  spot 
of  ground  covered  with  shade  trees.  It  is  a  great  summer  resort 
for  children  and  others.  Many  Germans  from  that  part  of  the 
city  frequent  it  for  recreation.  On  Sabbath  evening,  especially, 
the  numerous  foreigners  in  their  holiday  suits  give  the  place  the 
air  of  a  European  garden. 

CALVERT  STREET  SPRING. 

This  is  a  small  enclosure  a  few  squares  north  of  the  Battle 
Monument.  A  monument  to  General  Armistead  (famous  for  the 
defense  of  Fort  McHenry  in  1814)  was  erected  here,  but  is  now 
gone  to  ruin. 

HERRING  RUN, 

About  4  miles  on  the  Philadelphia  road,  is  a  famous  place  for 
gudgeon  fishing,  as  also  is  the  Viaduct,  a  couple  of  miles  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  city  on  the  Washington  Railroad.  There 
is  a  Race  Course  at  Herring  Run. 

NORTH   POINT, 

The  site  of  a  battle,  September  12th,  1814,  is  also  a  pleasant 
resort. 

GOVANSTOWN, 

A  village  4  miles  from  the  city,  is  pleasantly  located,  and 
often  visited  by  parties  desiring  a  pleasant  drive. 

THE  LOWER  CANTON  HOUSE, 
About  3  miles  down  the  Patapsco,  is  a  delightful  water  view. 
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FRANKLIN  ROAD 
la  much  frequented  by  persons  desiring  a  quiet,  rustic  drive. 

BROOKLYN 

Is  the  name  given  to  a  new  town  on  the  shore  opposite  the 
extreme  end  of  Light  street  (Ferry  Bar.)  The  bridge  here  is 
Beven-eighths  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  was  erected  twr  R.  0.  Crisp 
at  a  cost  of  $35,000.  It  has  a  draw  of  42  feet,  for  the  pas.sage 
of  vessels,  and  a  wharf  for  the  loading  of  produce.  This  bridge 
is  a  great  resort  for  fiehing  parties.  Boats  and  tackle  are  to  b© 
had  during  the  season. 

RIVERSIDE  PARK. 

♦ 

This  Park  is  located  in  South  Baltimore  on  an  eminence 
commanding  a  prospect  of  the  harbor  and  surrounding 
country.  It  occupies  ten  acres,  including  the  site  known  as 
"Fort  Covington,"  a  six  gun  battery,  which  sunk  the  barges 
of  the  British  fleet,  as  they  attempted  to  land  a  force  in  the 
rear  of  Fort  McHenry,  1814.  The  earthworks  are  still 
preserved. 


**I  HAVE  a  cottage  where  the  south  wind  comefl 
Cool  from  the  spicy  pines,  or  with  a  breath 
Of  the  mid-ocean  salt  upon  its  lips, 
And  a  low,  lulling,  dreamy  sound  of  waves, 
To  breathe  upon  me  as  I  lie  along 
On  my  white  violets,  marveling  at  the  bees 
That  toil  but  to  be  plundered,  or  the  mart 
Of  striving  men,  whose  bells  I  sometimes  hear 
When  thfy  will  toss  their  brazen  throats  at  heaven. 
And  howl  to  vex  me.     But  the  town  is  far, 
And  all  its  noises  ere  they  trouble  me 
Must  take  a  convoy  of  the  scented  breeze 
And  climb  the  hills  and  cross  the  bloomy  dales 
And  catch  a  whisper  in  the  swaying  grain, 
And  hear  unf.iithful  echoes  from  the  woods, 
And  mix  with  birds  and  streams  and  fluttering  leareg." 

George  H.  B«k«T. 
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"  I  pray  you  let  U3  satisfy  our  eyes 

With  the  memorials  and  the  things  of  fame 

That  do  renown  this  city." 


BALTIMORE  was  long  since  styled  the  "Monumental 
City,  "on  account  of  the  patriotism  of  her  citizens  in 
erecting  two  notable  monuments,  one  to  commemorate 
Washington  and  one  to  the  Defenders  of  the  City  in  1814. 
Since  then  her  people  have  erected  other  monuments  and 
statues,  but  the  first  two  remain  pre-eminent. 

THE  WASHINGTON"  MONUMENT 

Is  popularly  recognized  as  the  most  graceful  and  majestic 
in  America.  It  is  the  first  object  enquired  after  by  the 
tourist  in  this  city  and  the  one  which  leaves  the  most  per- 
fect artistic  impression. 

In  1809  the  Legislature  granted  permission  for  its  erec- 
tion. Lotteries  were  then  lawful  and  common  in  the  U.  S. 
and  frequently  used  to  raise  money  for  churches  and  other 
public  buildings,  and  by  this  means,  the  necessary  sum  of 
$100,000  was  acquired  to  pay  part  of  the  cost  of  this  mon- 
ument. A  lot  300  feet  square  was  given  by  Col.  John 
Eager  Howard,  of  Revolutionary  fame.  At  that  time  the 
lot  was  far  out  of  the  city.  It  is  on  a  beautiful  eminence, 
known  then  as  Howard's  Park,  100  ft.  above  tide  and  is  now 
called  Mt.  Vernon  Place,  after  Washington's  homestead. 
Handsome  greens  extend  for  a  square  on  the  four  sides. 

The  corncr-stoneof  the  Monument  was  laid  July  4, 1815, 
in  the  presence  of  25,000  persons.  Gens.  Harper,  Ster- 
rett  and  Winder  paraded  the  volunteer  military,  whilst  a 
valuable  portrait  of  *''the  Father  of  his  Country," 
By  Rembrandt  Peale,  was  exhibited  on  the  occasion.  A. 
prayer  was  offered  by  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Kemp,  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  music  was  furnished  by 
the  band  of  Mr.  Robert  Bunyie,  a  genial-hearted  Scotch- 
man. „The  ^corner-stone  was  laid  with  Masonic  cere- 
monies. It  contained  the  several  newspapers  then  pub- 
lished, a  complete  set  of  coins  and  a  number  of  interesting 
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documents.  Among  those  present  were  Col.  Edward 
Jolinson,the  second  Mayor  of  Baltimore;  Col.  John  Eager 
Howard,  Maj.  Gen.  Samuel  Smith,  John  Comegys  and 
James  A.  Buchanan,  presidents  respectively  of  the  Board 
of  Managers. 

The  entire  monument  is  of  white  marble.  Its  base  is 
60  ft.  square  and  35  feet  high ;  from  this  base  rises  a  Doric 
column  165  ft.  in  height,  20  ft.  in  diameter  at  the  base  and 
15  ft.  at  the  top.  Upon  the  capital  of  this  column  is  a 
gallery  and  above  that  a  colossal  statue  of  Washington, 
representing  him  in  the  act  of  resigning  his  commission  as 
General  in,  Chief  of  the  U.  S.  Armies.  It  is  a  work  of 
great  merit  Gregort,  sculptor.  It  is  15  ft.  high,  weighs 
seven  tons  and  cost  $17,000.  It  required  an  expense  of 
$3,000  to  raise  it  to  position,  which  was  completed  Oct.  19^ 
1830;  thus  about  fourteen  years  ehpsed  during  the  con- 
struction of  the  whole  work.  Robert  Mills  was  the 
Architect  The  total  height  of  the  Monument  to  the 
head  of  the  statue  is  180  ft.  above  ground  and  280  above 
tide.  It  is  ascended  on  the  inside  by  a  circular  stairway 
of  220  steps ;  a  lantern  being  used  to  light  the  way.  Visit- 
ors are  admitted  on  payment  of  a  small  charge.  But  one 
fatality  is  recorded  of  this  ascent,  which  occurcd  in  1875;  a 
young  man  who  suffered  from  aberration  of  mind,  threw 
himself  from  the  summit  and  was  of  course  instantly 
killed  by  his  fall.  In  1872  the  statue  was  struck  by  light- 
ning but  the  injury  was  slight  and  was  immediately  re- 
paired. The  view  from  the  top  is  very  pleasing,  to  those 
who  are  not  nervous  at  a  great  height  The  following  in- 
BCiiption  is  divided  upon  the  four  sides  of  this  ^lonument. 

TO 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON, 

BY  THE 

STATE    OF   MARYLAND, 

Boruy  February/  22, 1732. 

Commander-in-Chief  of  the  American  Army y  June  15, 1776. 

Trenton^Dec.  25, 1776.— YorkUnm^  October  19, 1781. 

Commission  Resigned  at  Annapolis,  Dec.  23, 1783. 

President  of  Vie  United  States,  March  4,  1789. 

Retired  to  Mt.  Vernon,  March  4, 1797. 

Died,  Decemb&r  14, 1799. 
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BATTLE  MONUMENT, 

Erected  in  Monument  Square,  under  the  direction  of  the 
city  government,  to  the  memory  of  the  citizens  who  fell  in 
defense  of  the  city  at  the  battle  of  North  Point  and  bombard- 
ment of  Fort  McHenry,  on  the  12th   and  13th  of  September, 

1814.  The  corner  atone  was  laid  on  the  12th  of  September, 

1815.  The  shaft  of  the  Monument  presents  a  fasces,  symbolical 
of  the  Union;  the  rods  are  bound  by  a  fillet,  on  which  are 
inscribed  the  names  of  the  heroes  killed,  because  by  their  glori- 
ous death  they  strengthened  the  bands  of  the  Union.  The  fasces 
is  ornamented  at  the  bottom  on  the  north  and  south  fronts  with 
bass-reliefs,  one  representing  the  battle  of  North  Point  and 
death  of  General  Ross;  the  other,  the  bombardment  of  Fort 
McHenry.     On  the  fronts,  east  and  west,  are  lachrymal  urntf 
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emblems  of  regret  and  tears.  On  the  top  are  two  wreaths — on« 
of  laurel,  expressive  of  ^lory  ;  the  other  of  cypress,  expressive 
of  mourning.  Each  centre  of  the  Egyptian  cornice  is  adorned 
with  a  winged  globe;  the  globe  represents  eferotf^,  the  wing?. 
time,  which  flies.  The  edifice  is  entirely  of  marble,  surmounted 
by  a  colossal  statue,  representing  the  city  of  Baltimore.  The 
bead  of  the  figure  wears  a  mural  crown,  emblematic  of  cities. 
In  one  hand  is  a  rudder,  emblem  of  navigation  ;  in  the  other 
she  raises  a  croxcn  of  laurel  as  she  looks  towards  the  field  of 
battle.  At  her  feet  are  an  eagle  of  the  United  States  and  a 
bomb,  in  memory  of  the  bombardment.  The  Monument  i? 
enclosed  with  an'  iron  railing,  outside  of  which  are  chains 
fastened  to  marble  cannons.  The  height,  without  the  statue,  is 
42  feet  8  inchi-s— the  statue,  9  feet  6  inches— total  height,  52  feet 
2  inches  above  the  platform.  The  sculpture  was  executed  by 
Signor  Antonio  Capeleno. 

The  following  inscriptions  appear  on  the  different  sides  of  this 
Monument : 

BATTLE  OF  NORTH  POINT, 

12th  of  September,  A.  D.   1814,  and  of  the  Independence  of  tht 
United  States  the   Thirty-ninth. 

BOMBARDMENT   OF  FORT  McHENRY, 
Septembir  13,  A.  D.  1814. 


Jfthn  Loxcry  Donaldson,  Adjutant  27th  Regiment. 
Gregorina  Andre,  Lieut.  \st  Rifle  Battalion. 
Levi  Clagettj  3d  Lieut,  in  Nicholson's  Artillerists. 

0.  Jenkins,  //.  G.  McComas, 

D.  Wells,  J.  Burneston, 
J.  Richardson,  W.  McClellan, 
R.  K.  Cooksey,  W.  Alexander, 
G.  Fallier,  J.    Wallack, 

T.    V.  Beeston,  J.  Jephson, 

J.  C.  Byrd,  D.  Hoioard, 

E.  Marriott,  W .  Ways, 
J.  H.  Marriott,  of  JohAp  J.  Dunn, 

C.  Bell,  J.  Armstrong, 

P.  Byard,  J.  Clevim, 

M.  Deth,  B.  Reynolds, 

T.  Garrett,  J.  Craig, 

J.  Gregg,  J.  Mcrrihen, 

R.  Neale,  A.  Randall, 

C.  Cox.  J.  Evans, 

J.  H.  Cox,  U.  Prosser, 

J.  Banbert,  J.    Wolf, 

B.  Bond,  D.  Davia. 
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In  this  enduring  manner  is  perpetuated  the  names  of  the 
humblest  soldiers  as  well  as  the  titled  officers  who  fell  in  that 
pallant  defense  of  our  city.  We  copy  them  to  aid  in  honoring 
their  memory  as  having  died  for  their  country,  and  as  deserv- 
ing of  our  grateful  recollection. 


THE  ODD-FELLOWS'  (WILDEY)  MOXUMENT. 


This  novel  and  unique  structure,  subject  to  much  criticism  as 
a  work  of  art,  but  worthy  of  attention  as  one  of  the  varieties  of 
architectural  taste  and  dct^ign^  and  as  being  technical,  is  located 
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on  Broadway,  above  Baltimore  street,  at  a  point  where  it  can 
be  seen  from  an  immense  distance. 

The  object  of  the  de^ien  is  to  convev.  in  a  memorial  to  Past 
Grand  Sire  Thomas  Wilder,  the  founder  of  the  Independent 
Order  of  Odd-Fellows  in  America,  the  idea  of  his  connection 
with  and  fostering  care  of  the  Order,  whose  intent  it  is  to  sup- 
port throughout  all  quarters  of  the  world,  the  principle  of 
Charity,  and  that  this  Order  was  raised  on  a  comparatively 
rough  field  of  operations,  until  it  has  attained  beautiful  and 
commanding  proportions.  To  embody  the  main  features  of  this 
train  of  history  in  the  proposed  monumental  structure,  the 
design  includes  a  roufjh  or  natural  rocky-faced  granite  base,  ten 
feet  square,  with  its  diagonal  points  setting  truly  with  the  point* 
of  the  compass.  From  this  arises  the  white  marble  base  of  the 
superstructure.  On  this  base-block,  on  the  four  triangles  which 
are  curved  in  elevation,  are  carved  in  bass-relief  the  productions 
of  the  North  American  Continent.  Also,  on  the  four  sides  of 
this  base  block,  are  carved  the  following  inscriptions.  The 
north-west  facing  contains  the  words  : 

The  Site  for  this  Monument  vcat  unaiximously  voted  by  the 
Mayor  and  City  Council  of  Baltimore. 

Upon  the  north-east  is  lettered  the  sentiment: 

He  tcho  realizes  that  the  true  mission  of 

ifan  on  earth  is  to  rise  above  the  level  of  individual 

injiuence,  and  to  recofjnize  the  Fatherhood  of 

God  over  all,  atid  the  brotherhood  of 

Man,  is  Nature's  true  nobleman. 

The  opposite  sides  record  the  facts : 

Thomas   Wildey, 

Born  January  15,   1783. 

JJied  Oct.  19,  lb61. 

Above  this  base  or  plinth  is  the  dado,  or  pedestal,  having  on 
the  southern  face  the  seal  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United 
States,  carved  in  base-relief.  On  the  eastern  and  western  facings, 
carvings  of  a  similar  character  of  Faith  and  Hope.  The  northern 
face  contains  the  memorial  inscription  in  the  following  words : 

This   Column,   erected   by  the  joint   contributions   of  the   Lodges, 

Encampments   and    hidividnal    Members    of  the    Independent 

Order  of    Odd- Fellows   of  the  United   States  of  America 

and  jurisdictions  thereunto  belonging,  commemorattt 

the  founding  of   that   Order  in  the   City  vf 

Baltimore,     on     the    2(jth    day    of 

April,  1819,  by 

THOMAS    WILDEY. 
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The  pedestal  supports  a  full  order  of  the  Grecian  Doric  archi- 
tecture, typifvinfr  by  the  beauty  of  its  proportions  and  the 
simplicity  of  its  character,  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd-Fel- 
lows. On  the  four  faces  of  the  frieze  of  the  entablature  are 
carved  the  emblems  of  the  Order — the  three  links,  the  heart  and 
hand,  the  bundle  of  rods,  and  the  plobe.  The  Order  appropri- 
ately supports  a  life-size  fifjure  of  Charity  protecting  orphans, 
thus  blending:  the  theory  and  principles  of  the  Fraternity  with 
the  recollections  of  the  services  of  Past  Grand  Sire  Wildey. 
The  entire  height  of  the  structure  is  52  feet,  and  its  cost  about 
$18,000. 

.  This  Monument  was  dedicated  April  26,  1865,  at  which  time 
an  immense  concourse  of  Odd-Fellows  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  assembled  and  paraded  in  full  regalia  with  music.  It 
was  the  grandest  display  of  Odd-Fellows  that  ever  occurred  on 
this  continent.  In  order  to  explain  more  fully  the  design  of 
the  pillar  and  the  character  of  Wildey's  work,  we  append  the 
following  extracts  from  an  Address  delivered  on  the  occasion, 
bv  Henry  F.  Garey,  Grand  Master  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Aiarylana : 

"Many  years  ago,  Thomas  Wildey  and  John  Welch,  two 
Englishmen  then  residing  in  this  city,  inserted  in  the  Baltimore 
American  the  following  : 

"  'NOTICE  TO  ALL  ODD-FELLOWS.— A  few  members  of 
the  society  of  Odd- Fell oipn  will  be  glad  to  meet  their  brethren  for 
consultation  xipon  the  xiihject  of  forming  a  Lodge.  The  meeting 
vnll  be  held  on  Fridatf  evening,  the  2d  March,  181  J.' 

''This  advertisement  was  continued  for  one  month,  but  failed 
to  assemble  a  sufficient  number  for  the  purpose  indicated,  and 
again  the  advertisement  was  reinserted  in  the  same  paper  on 
the  27th  day  of  March,  1819,  which  produced  the  desired  effect. 
On  the  13th  day  of  April,  1819,  Messrs.  John  Welch,  John 
Duncan,  John  Cheatham  and  Richard  Rushworth  assembled  at 
the  dwelling  of  Thomas  Wildev,  and  arranged  with  him  the  pre- 
liminaries for  the  formation  of  a  Lodge  of  Odd-Fellows,  and  on 
the  26th  day  of  the  same  month  and  year  the  purpose  was  con- 
summated by  the  institution  of  Washington  Lodge,  No.  1. 

**  The  subscriber  to  the  American,  in  1819,  who  might  have 
casually  glanced  at  this  brief  summons,  could  have  had  no  pre- 
science that  it  was  the  womb  of  one  of  the  grandest  institutions 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Nor  could  he  be  blamed  for  his 
blindness,  for  even  had  he  known  the  men,  and  their  purposes, 
he  might  have  been  moved  only  to  laughter  or  derision.  The 
agitator  of  this  movement,  was  himself  signallv  obscure.  An 
Englishman  of  the  common  people  of  that  then  detested  nation, 
he  was  seeking  to  introduce  an  element  modeled  after  a  society 
exclusively  British,  just  at  the  close  of  a  war  with  that  country, 
mnd  in  a  city  which  but  recently  had  been  menaced  by  its  fleets. 
The  peace  of  1815  had  left  a  prejudice  against  England  in  Balti- 
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more,  which  had  been  sedulously  fostered,  and  besides,  the  man 
was  a  poor  and  humble  mechanic,  with  no  pretensions  to  learn- 
ing, eloquence  or  social  position  ;  his  associates  were  men  of  lika 
stamp  and  class,  and  he  and  they  in  this  great  moral  movement, 
invoked  no  aid  from  the  great  leaders  of  public  opinion,  the 
press,  the  platform,  or  the  pulpit.  In  fact,  so  far  as  the  last 
was  concerned,  it  really  seemed  that  these  men  were  about  to 
create  a  social  feature  "which  it  became  the  duty  of  the  cl'^rgy 
either  to  reform  or  to  destroy.  And  if  the  leaders  of  the  people 
did  not  greet  it  with  rebuke  and  censure,  it  was  because  it 
seemed  too  weak  and  insignificant  to  require  th;'ir  attention. 
But  it  has  lived,  and  grown,  and  spread  out  like  a  great  cloud, 
beneath  whose  shadow  the  angels  of  charity  minister  to  the 
woes  of  humanity,  and  from  whose  teeming  bosom  (rushes  the 
early  and  the  latter  rain  of  love  and  fraternity  through  all 
the  homes  and  hamlets  of  the  land.  The  existence  of  the  Order, 
begun  under  such  gloomy  auspices,  from  that  day  to  this  pre- 
sents a  singular  and  instructive  chronicle,  without  which  no 
history  of  the  last  fifty  years  of  this  wonderful  country  can  be 
written.  I  cannot  stop  "to  tell  of  the  first  ten  years  of  toil  and 
sacrifice  which  put  its  principles  before  the  American  public— 
t^^il  and  sacrifice  mainly  encountered  and  expended  b\'  Wildej, 
whose  life  and  fortunes'were  bound  up  and  identified  with  thoee 
principles.  In  1825,  he  resigned  the  leadership  of  the  move- 
ment to  the  representatives  of  the  Grand  Lodges  by  him  estab- 
lished, and  took  his  place  in  the  ranks  of  the  army  which  had 
been  bv  him  enlisted.  From  that  time  until  1861,  he  continued 
to  give  his  means  and  his  energies  to  the  Order.  What  need  to 
relate  his  travels  east,  west,  north  and  south,  sowing  the  seeds 
of  the  good  work— of  his  pilgrimages  to  England  to  secure  the 
independence  of  the  Order  in  America,  and  of  his  final  success 
in  all  his  designs;  witnessing  at  the  last  as  he  sunk  p^'acefully 
to  rest  on  the  19th  day  of  October.  16G1,  assembled  around  him 
a  whole  generation  of  the  wise  and  good  to  do  him  reverence; 
Lodges  and  Grand  Lodges  pushins  on  the  work  in  Canada,  in 
the  Isles  of  the  Pacific,  and  in  all  the  States  and  Territories  of 
his  adopted  country.  Let  the  future  historian  when  he  writes 
of  this  obscure  and  illiterate  mjin,  the  humble  life  of  this  poor 
mechanic,  also  tell  of  the  extraordinary  good  fortune  which 
crowned  its  termination.  He  died  with  a  name  made  famoua 
among  millions,  the  lips  of  the  fatherless  and  widow  invoking 
blessings  upon  him,  the  sick  man  from  his  chamber  and  the  dead 
from  his  bier,  giving  mute  but  eloquent  utterance  of  the  human- 
ity of  his  mission— the  high  places  of  the  earth  making  room  for 
hi's  labors,  and  the  platform,  the  pr.'ss  and  the  pulpit,  accepting 
and  endorsing  his  philanthropy— his  children  in  the  Order 
recognizing  his  cares  and  labors,  and  placing  him  high  in  the 
list  of  public  benefactors.  The  inscription  upon  his  tomb  is 
thus  written  in  the  archives  of  the  Order: 
*"Four  hundred  and  twenty-seven   thousand  members  ini- 
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tiated ;  twenty-one  millions  of  dollars  paid  into  the  Treasury; 
more  than  five  millions  of  dollars  paid  for  needful  and  ordinary 
expenses;  about  nine  millions  of  dollars,  to  bury  the  dead, 
nurse  the  sick  and  educate  the  orphan,  with  a  fund  in  reserve 
for  the  same  purposes,  of  about  seven  millions  of  dollars;  five 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  brothers  relieved ;  thirty-eight 
thousand  bereaved  families  administered  to;  and  in  Maryland 
alone,  about  three  thousand  orphans  educated,  and  more  than 
five  huniired  placed  at  trades  or  other  industrial  employments; 
thousands  of  noble  structures  dedicated  to  the  purposes  of  the 
Oriei-;  numerous  and  splendid  libraries  opened  freely  to  the 
membership,  and  an  influence  through  that  membership  directly 
exerted  upon  more  than  one  million  individuals  of  the  race!' 

"Can  it  be  v/ondered,  then,  that  the  survivors  of  this  remark- 
able man,  should  seek  yet  more  prominently  to  present  hira 
before  the  world?  Actuated  by  sentiments  common  to  all  Odd- 
Fellows,  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Marvland,  October  '21,  1861, 
instructed  its  representatives  to  the  (Srand  Lodge  of  the  United 
States,  to  bring  before  that  body  the  propriety  of  erecting  a 
monument  to  his  memory.  That  Body  unanimously  adopted 
the  suggestion,  and  ordered  a  circular  to  be  directed  to  each 
Grand  Lodge  of  the  Order,  requesting  contributions  from 
Lodges  and  members,  to  be  held  and  expended  for  that  purpose. 
At  once  the  call  was  met,  and  the  amount  necessary  rapidly 
contributed,  and  paid. 

"Baltimore  has  been  called  the  City  of  Monuments; — over- 
looking her  spires,  her  marts,  her  mansions,  her  riches,  and 
her  teeming  population,  the  '  Father  of  the  Country'  in  majestic 
marble  adorns  her:  while  in  humbler  proportions  the  shaft 
inscribed  with  the  names  of  Maryland's  patriots  rises  to  com- 
memorate the  illustrious  dead.  Nor  is  it  unworthy  or  pre- 
Kumptuous  that  this  pile  should  rise  to  Wildey  where  the 
honored  patriots  and  the  Pater  Patrice  are  made  immortal:  for 
Wildey  is  no  longer  a  man,  but  a.  principle,  for  he  has  embodied 
himself  in  American  Odd-Fellowship  ;  his  enlarged  philanthropy 
has  passed  through  the  hearts  of  men  like  fire  from  heaven,  antJ 
his  works  are  sculptured  in  rising  temples  of  benevolence  and 
obligations  of  fraternity  among  the  thousands  that  survive 
Lim." 


THE    McDONOGH     STATUE, 

IN   GREENMOUNT    CEMETEBT. 

John  McDonongh  was  born  in  Baltimore  in  1779,  but  resided 
the  principal  part  of  his  life  in  New  Orleans.  He  was  successful 
in  mercantile  pursuits,  and  especially  in  the  purchase  of  lands, 
which  increased  his  wealth  to  millions.    He  lived  very  temper- 
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atelv  &nd  attained  the  a^e  of  serentv-one,  dvine  in  New  Orleans 
in  1850.  Mr.  McDonogh  was  of  a' philanthropic  character;  a 
great  friend  of  colonization  in  Liberia,  and  other  humane  enter- 
prises. At  his  death  he  derised  the  whole  of  his  fortune  to  the 
cities  of  ^I'ew  Orleans  and  Baltimore  for  the  founding  of  an 
extensive  institution  for  the  education  of  poor  children  and  other 
purposes.  The  scheme  is  grand  and  important ;  it  is  to  be 
noped  bv  every  friend  of  the  humble  poor,  that  it  maj  be  car- 
ried out  successful)  V. 


MCSONOOH   MONUMENT. 

The  Statue,  considerably  larger  than  life,  is  erected  in  a  con- 
spicuous position  on  an  elevated  portion  of  Greenmount  Cem^ 
tery.  The  monument  consists  of  a  massive  granite  base,  sup- 
porting a  marble  pedestal,  14  feet  high,  upon  which  the  statue 
is  reared.  The  figure  is  natural  and  expressive,  and  was  sculp- 
tured by  Randolph,  of  this  city. 
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Upon  the  front  side  of  the  pedestal  is  the  following  inscrip- 
tion : 

SACRED  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  JOHN  McDONOGH, 

Born  in  this  City,  December  29,  1779. 

Died  in  the  Town  of  McDonogh,  Louisiana,  October  26, 1850. 


(Written  by  himself) — 

Here  lies   the   body  of  John    McDonogh,    of  Nexo   Orleant^ 
Louisiana,  one  of  the    United  States  of  America,  son  of 
John    and     Elizabeth     McDonogh,      of    Baltimore, 
Maryland,    aUo    one    of    the    United    States    of 
America,  aioaiting   in  firm,   and  full  faith 
the  resurrection  and  the  coming  of  hi» 
glorious  Lord,  Redeemer  and  Mas- 
ter to  judge  the  world. 

On  the  left  side  is  carved : 

Rules  for  my  guidance  in  life,  in   1804 :    Remember  that  lah^r 

is  one  of  the  conditions  of  our  existence.      Time  is  gold  f 

throw    not  one   mitiute  away,  but  place  each  one  to 

account.      Do  unto  all  men  as  you  would  be  done 

by.     Never  put  off  till  to-morrow  that  which 

you  can  do  to-dny.     Never  bid  another 

do  tohat  you  can  do  yourself.    Never 

covet   what   it    not    your    oivn.      Never 

think  any  matter  so  trivial  as  not  to  deierve 

notice.       Never    give   out    that    which    does  not 

first  come  in.     Never  w^jeHci  but  to  produce.     Let  the 

greatest  order  regulate  the  transactions  of  your  life.     Study 

in  the  course  of  your  life  to  do  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  good. 

On  the  right  is  the  following  : 

Deprive    yourself    of 
nothing    necessary   to  your 
comfort,  but  live  in  an  honorable 
simplicity    and  frugality.       Labor 
then   to  the    lant   moment  of  your  exist- 
ence.      Pursue     strictly     the     above     rules, 
and    the    Divine   blessing   and    riches   of    every 
kind    will  flow    upon    you    to   your   heart's    content, 
but  first    of    all    remember    that    the    chief    and    great 
study   of   your    life    should    be    to    tend    by   all   the    meant 
%H  your  power  to  tlie  honor  and  glory  of  the   Divine    Creator, 

John  McDonooh. 
New  Orleans,  JIarch  2,  1804>. 
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The  conclusion  to  which  I  hate  arrived  is 

that  without  temperance  there  is  no  health,  without  virtue  no  order, 

without  religion  no  happiness,  and  the 

»um  of  our  being  is  to  live  wisely,  soberly  and  righteously. 

These  inscriptions  were  copied  from  the  monument  which  Mr. 
McDonogh  had  prepared  under  his  own  supervision,  and 
which  is  now  standing  in  the  town  of  McDonogh,  opposite 
Kew  Orleans,  where  lies  most  of  his  property,  bequeathed  by  the 
ieatator  to  that  city  for  benevolent  purposes. 

The  remaining  side  of  the  pedestal  reads  that  this  Monument 
Tra3 

Erecttd  by  the  constituted  authorities  of  Baltimore, 

In  memorxf^f 

JOHN   McDOXOGH, 

and  <u  a  testimonial  of  their  appreciation  of  his  character  and 

munifcent  liberality  for  the  promotion  of  a  great 

public  enterprise — 

The  i^ducation  of    Orphans. 

Committee — 
John  Lee  Chapman,  3/uyor; 
James  Young,  Praident  of  First  Branch; 
Samuel  Duer,  President  of  Second  Branch  City  Council. 


Besides  those  here  mentioned,  there  are  many  handsome 
memoiials  erected  to  the  honor  of  distino^uished  persons  less 
generally  known,  to  be  seen  in  our  various  cemeteries. 


THE  MERCHANTS'  SHOT  TOWER. 

This  lofty  building,  corner  of  Favette  and  Front  street*,  is 
the  only  one  remaining  of  three  which  formerly  attracted  the 
gaze  of  strangers.  The  one  on  Gay  street  was  removed  about 
1849 ;  the  second,  on  Eutaw  street  near  Camden,  was  burned 
out  and  removed  about  the  same  time.  The  present  tower  bears 
the  date  of  1S28,  and  is  on  the  site  of  the  old  Baptist  meeting- 
house, the  first  one  of  that  denomination  in  the  city  (see  page 
29.)  The  height  is  246  feet,  the  base  40  feet  in  diameter,  the 
top  20  feet.  The  walls  at  the  base  are  i^  *^et  thick,  taperins: 
up  to  18  inches  at  the  summit,  ihe  masonry  is  beautiful,  and 
comprises  1,100,000  bricks.  It  is  said  the  top  oscillates  8  or  10 
inches  during  a  strong  wind.  The  prospect  from  this  tower  ia 
beautiful,  but  is  rarely  visited,  as  few  persons  are  equal  to  the 
labor  of  ascending  its  steep  stairway,  or  have  nerve  enough  to 
gaze  from  such  a  height. 
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THE   MEBCHANTS'    SHOT   TOWBBt 


ELEVATIONS  ABOVE  TIDE. 

Feti. 

Base  of  Maryland  Institute 6 

Base  of  Shot  Tower 13 

Base  of  Battle  Monument 35 

Penitentiary 52 

Greenmount  Cemetery  Gate 81 

Observ^atory  on  Federal  Hill 83 

Washinfjton  Monument 98 

Odd-Fellows'  Monument 100 

Maryland  Hospital 108 

Franklin  Square 114 

Cathedral 114 

Patterson  Park 125 

Mount  Royal   Reservoir 150 

Corner  of  Lanvale  street  aud  i'ark  Avenue 152 

Bay  View  Asylum  150 

Gate  at  Baltimore  Cemetery 167 

Corner  of  Pennsylvania  Ave.  and  Fremont  st...  187 

Corner  of  Franklin  and  Fulton  streets 189 

Corner  of  I'ennsylvania  and  North  Avenues 220 

Lake  Roland 225 

Park  Mansion 326 

Highest  Hill  in  Park 36tf 
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WELLS  AND  McCOMAS  MONUMENT. 


Daniel  Wells  and  Henry  G.  McComas  are  celebrated  as 
havjug  slain  General  Ross,  who  commanded  tbe  British 
forces  in  their  attack  on  Baltimore,  Sept.  12,  1812.  The  con- 
flict uccnrred  near  North  Point.  The  youths  were  in  turn 
ImniediMt'-lj-  killed  by  the  foe.  Their  remains  were  bnr;ed, 
but  in  185S  were  re-interred  in  Ashland  Square,  at  the  iiiler- 
section  of  Gay,  Monument  and  Aisquiih  streets.  In  1873 
a  plain,  substantial  monument  was  erected  over  the  grave, 
at  a  cost  of  about  S3,500,  voluntarily  subscribpd.  It  is  luter- 
e&ting  as  a  link  connecting  the  busy  present  with  the  early 
dauj^ers  of  our  city.  The  names  of  these  youths  are  »Kso  re- 
corded on  the  shaft  of  the  Battle  Monument. 
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CHURCHES. 


Theue  are  about  two  hundred  church  edifices  in  T  ^l- 
timore,  besides  several  halls,  used  by  religious  societies. 
Many  of  these  are  very  handsome.  In  this  country  as  in 
the  old, world,  the  religion  of  the  inhabitants  is  rendered 
cx)nspicuousby  the  number  and  splendor  of  their  places  of 
worship.  As  our  cities  grow  older,  grander  temples  will 
arise,  keeping  pace  in  architecture  with  the  State  and  with 
Art.  We  propose  to  indicate  some  of  our  most  prominent 
churches  under  denominational  headings,  so  that  the  read- 
er may  be  able  at  a  glance  to  learn  of  theii  location  and 
characteristics. 

BAFHST, 

This  denomination  is  not  as  numerous  in  Baltimore  as 
in  the  other  large  cities.  It  has  the  following  prominent- 
houses  of  worship  :  The  First,  corner  of  Sharp  and  Lom 
bard  streets,  built  in  1817,  at  the  cost  of  $50,000,  in  style 
resembling  the  Pantheon  at  Rome.  The  Setenth,  cor. 
of  Paca  and  Saratoga  streets,  plain  but  neat  and  conspicu- 
ously located.  1  he  Eutaw  Place  Baptist  church  is  built 
of  marble,  with  a  tower  187  feet  high,  a  model  of  symme- 
try. It  cost  $100,000  and  was  erected  in  1871  from  designs 
by  T.  U.  Walter,  formerly  architect  of  the  Capitol  at 
Washington.  The  Franklin  Square,  the  Broai>waY> 
High  st.,  Lee  st.,  and  other  churches  are  plain  and  neat,. 
Total  number  of  Baptist  houses  of  worship  for  white  and 
colored  people,  fifteen. 

ROMAN  CATHOLIC. 

This  city  being  the  seal  of  the  oldest  archbishopric  in 
this  country,  it  has  alWays  ranked  among  the  first  in  im- 
portance in  Catholic  population  and  respectability.  The 
Cathedral  is  the  chief  edifice.  It  is  built  of  porphyritic 
granite,  hauled  from  a  point  near  Ellicott  City,  by  teams 
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of  oxen,  and  has  so  far  reidsted  the  ravages  of  time.    With 
the  exception  of  the  steeples,  which  have,  began  to   sho"w 
signs  of  decay,  the  church  is  in  an  admirable  state  of  preser- 
vation.    On  Sunday  afternoon,  July  6,  1806,  the   founda- 
tion stone  was  laid  l:)y  Right  Rev.  John  Carroll,  bishop  of 
Baltimore,  in  the  presence  of  a  vast  auditory  that    com- 
pletely filled  the  adjacent  hills.     Work   upon   the    edifice 
■was  immediately  commenced  and  continued  uuintcrrupt- 
t^dly  till  1812,  when  the  British  war  necessitated  its  suspen- 
sion for  several  years.    In  1817  labor  was  again  resumed, 
and  thence  satisfactorily    proceeded    until  1821  \»hen  the 
building   was  completed.      It  is  severely   plain   in    ap- 
pearance, excepting  the  front,  which  has  a  handsome  porch 
and  entablature  supported   bv  several   lofty   marble   col- 
umns.   It  is  190  ft.  long,  197  ft.  broad ;  its  dome  is  69  ft.  in 
diameter  and  95  ft.  from  centre  of  dome  to  floor,  with  cross 
aon  top,  82  ft.  higher.    The  organ   has   600  pipes   and  3G 
stops.     There  are  several  fine  paintings  upon  the  interior. 
The  mammoth  bell  was  imported  from  3Iarseilles,  France. 
Twelve  councils  of  bishops  have  transpired  at  the  Cathe- 
dral.    In  1822,  the  remains  of  Dr.  Carroll,  first  archbishop, 
nvere  consigned  to  his  present  sepulchre  beneath  the  arch- 
iepiscopal  throne.     Since  that  time  five  successive   arch- 
bishops have  been  laid  beside  his  tomb.     Each  incumbent 
reposes  in  death,  clad  in  the  richest  pontificial  vestment-!^, 
their  mausoleums  having  a  depth  of  ten  feet,  a  breadth  Of 
four  feet,  and  a  height  of  seven  feet. 

St.  ALrHONSUs'  church  is  150  ft.  long  and  64  ft.  wide, 
und  has  a  steeple  of  remarkable  sym.metry,  205  feet  high. 
It  is  located  corner  of  Park  and  Saratoga  sts..  and  is  seen 
from  Baltimore  street,  three  blocks  distant.  St.  Ignatius' 
church,  cor.  Calvert  and  Read  sts.,  is  imposing  in  appear- 
ence  and  size,  as  indeed  are  almost  all  the  churches  of 
this  denomination.  The  authorities  build  with  a  wise  ref- 
erence to  location  and  durability  ;  the  sites  they  rhoose  are 
the  most  eligible  in  and  around  the  city  and  their  walls  are 
laid  in  the  most  substantial  manner.  In  this  respect  they 
are  a  models  for  imitation.  These  remarks  apply  to  St. 
Martin's,  on  Fulton  st.,  St.  Peter's  on  Poppleton  St., 
8t.  Vincent  de  Paul's,  on  Front  st.,  St.  Patrick's  on 
Broadway  and  in  fact  nearly  all  the  Catholic  houses,  a 
list  of  which  numbering  over  twenty  may  be  seen  in  the 
city  directory.    Statues  and  paintings  and  frescoes  of  con- 
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giderable  merit  adorns  the  walla  and  ceilings  of  many  and 
add  to  their  attractions  for  the  casual  visitor  as  well  as  the 
devotee.  Besides  the  churches  are  many  large  schools, 
hospitals,  nunneries,  monasteries,  &c.,  in  and  near  the 
city,  some  of  them  handsomely  built  and  of  commanding 
appearance. 

METHODIST  EPISCOPAL, 

One  of  the  handsomest  churches  in  the  city  is  the 
Mount  Vernon,  opposite  the  Washington  Monument— 
It  is  built  in  Gothic  style,  of  various  colors  of  marble  and 
other  stone  and  brick,  is  elaborately  ornamented,  and  has 
three  spires.  No  picture,  unless  carefully  colored,  and  no 
mere  description  can  give  the  reader  a  true  notion  of  its 
appearance.  While  it  may  or  may  not  please  the  taste  of 
connoisseurs,  it  is  certainly  an  attraction,  contrasting  agree- 
ably, as  it  does,  with  the  noble  plain  marble  shaft  of  the 
Monument  and  the  equally  plain  Peabody  Institute.  The 
cost  of  ground  was  $100,000,  the  building  $300,000.— 
Erectedl873.  Dixon  cfe  Carson,  Architects.  The  Charles 
St.  M.  E.  Church  is  an  imposing  brick  building,  with  Gre- 
cian front  and  pillars;  so  is  also  the  Madison  Avenue. — 
Grace,  near  Lafayette  Square,  is  a  commanding  stone 
structure  in  Gothic  style.  Columbia  St.,  Monument  St., 
Sharp  St.,  Broadway,  Whatcoat,  Jackson  Square, 
and  other  churches  we  could  name,  are  all  neatly  but  not 
expensively  built.  Several  have  spires,  but  most  are  plain 
and  unpretentious.  The  Methodists  have  over  fifty  houses 
of  worship  and  a  very  large  membership.  They  are  among 
the  most  active  religious  workers  among  our  population, 
and  hold  numerous  mission  and  tent  meetings  in  the 
crowded  parts  of  the  city.  They  have  also  a  fine  edifice 
on  Fulton  et.,  entitled  "Home  for  the  Aged." 

METHODIST  "  INDEPENDENT." 

Bethany  church,  opposite  Franklin  Square,  is  built  of 
"  corrugated  iron"  (painted  white,)  in  the  main  edifice, 
and  of  marble  in  the  rear,  subject  to  much  criticism  as  a- 
work  of  art;  but  as  the  style  is  gothic  and  the  general  ap- 
pearance pleasing,  it  forms  one  of  the  attractions  to  the 
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Square  adjacent.   Chatsworth  is  a  small  neat  edifice  on 
the  corner  of  Franklin  and  Pine  sts. 

METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  SOUTH. 

This  branch  of  the  Methodist  family  has  several  hand- 
some houses,  Trinity,  on  ]\Iadison  Avenue,  St.  Paul's 
on  Fayette  st.,  near  Republican,  and  one  opposite  Harlem 
Square,  beside  several  chapels. 

METHODIST  PROTESTANT. 

The  churches  of  this  body  are  all  plain  and  neat,  ■with- 
out pretension.  St.  John's  Ind::pkndf,nt,  on  Liberty  St., 
West  Baltimore,  corner  Lombard  and  Green  sts., 
Broadway,  Lexington  St.,  and  Starr, on  Poppleton  St., 
are  the  principal.  The  last  named  Avas  built  chieiiy  at 
the  cost  of  the  late  Wesley  Starr,  who  deeded  it  to  the 
Conference  conditional  upon  several  singular  stipulations, 
three  of  which  are,  that  tne  hymns  shall  always  be  given 
out  from  the  pulpit  by  couplets,  that  there  shall  be  no  in- 
strumental music  used  and  that  the  sexes  shall  sit  on  sep- 
arate aisles,  &c.,  wnich  rules  are  observed  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable. 

PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL. 

This  denomination  has  a  large  membership  and  numer- 
ous church  edifices,  many  of  wliich  are  consistent  with 
the  prevailing  English  Gothic  style  which  has  become 
so  generally  followed.  St.  Peteii's  church  on  Druid  Hill 
Avenue  is  a  fine  example.  It  is  large,  commodious  and  im- 
posing in  appearance.  It  is  from  the  same  model  that 
many  of  our  best  churches  are  patterned,  and  therefore 
they  are  very  similar.  Grace,  corner  of  Madison  and 
Par'K  sts.,  St.  Luke's,  near  Franklin  Square,  St.  John's 
at  'vVaverly,  Ascknsion,  at  Lafayette  Square,  Christ, 
corner  St.  Paul  and  Chase  sts.,  and  others,  are  all  some- 
what similar.  Emmanuel,  corner  Read  and  Catiiedrai  sts., 
is  a  massive  stone  edifice,  with  a  great  tower,  and  reminds 
one  of  a  feudal  age  fortress.  S  r.  Paul's,  ou  corner  of 
Charles  and  Saratoga  sts.,  rebuilt  on  the  site  of  tlie  lirst 
church  erected  here,  in  1741,  is  remodeied  after  a  composite 
design  and  will  have  a  square  tower  of  great  height  and 
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breadth,  resembling  the  campanile  at  Venice.  There  are 
about  thirty  church  buildings  besides  schools,  guilds  and 
humane  institutions,  connected  with  this  denomination. 

LUTHERAN. 

The  Ftust  English  Lutheran  church  having  been 
burnt  in  the  fire  of  1873,  the  congregation  erected  another 
on  the  corner  of  Fremont  and  Lanvale  sts.  It  is  of  mar- 
ble, has  a  fine  tower  and  overlooks  the  city  from  an  elevat- 
ed position.  'Jlie  Secojid,  on  Lombard  St.,  near  Green  as 
well  as  the  other  houses  of  this  denomination,  of  which 
there  are  about  a  dozen,  are  all  plain,  but  sufficiently 
commodious,  St.  Paul's  German  Independent  Lutheran 
Church  is  a  fine  brick  edifice,  with  a  spire,  on  the  corner 
of  Fremont  and  Saratoga  sts. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

This  denomination  has  nearly  twenty  places  of  worship, 
with  a  large  membership.  The  First  PiiesbVtekian 
church,  corner  of  Madison  and  Park  sts.,  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  in  this  country.  It  is  built  in  Gothic  style,  of 
bricks,  iron  and  the  New  Brunswick  brown  free-stone, 
which  last  admits  of  much  exquisite  carving.  It  has 
three  towers,  the  principal  being  250  feet  in  height.  Grace- 
ful, majestic  and  profusely  ornamental,  this  entire  edifice 
receives  much  admiration.  It  is  sufficiently  spacious  for 
a  large  congregation.  The  main  spire  rises  toward  the 
clouds  in  dignity  and  splendor  and  is  truly  a  "  thing  of 
beauty."  We  know  of  nothing  in  this  country  of  the 
same  style  of  architecture,  to  surpass  it.  The  parsonage 
adjoining,  is  built  of  yellow  s/one  and  stands  as  a  pleas- 
ing relief  to  the  brown  stone  of  the  sanctuary.  (Stark*- 
weather,  architect).  The  Westminster,  corner  of  Green 
and  Fayette  sts.,  has  a  lofty  turreted  tower,  which  attracts 
the  attention  of  literary  sight-seers  particularly,  from 
the  fact  that  it  overshadows  the  grave  of  the  gifted  Amer- 
ican author,  Edgar  A.  Poe.  The  neat  monument  over 
bis  remains  was  erected  at  the  cost  of  several  thousand 
dollars,  by  the  public  schools  of  this  city  aided  by  the: 
voluntary  off'erings  of  admirers  elsewhere.  The  Brown 
Memorial  is  a  spacious  marble  edifice  in  Gothic  style,, 
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comer  of  Park  and  Townsend  sts.  The  Second  is  a  band- 
some  two-steepled  structure,  corner  East  Baltimore  and 
Lloyd  sts.  The  Franklin  Square  is  a  neat  marble  edi- 
fice, contrasting  elegantly  in  its  snowy  whiteness  with 
the  verdure  of  the  opposite  park.  The  Central,  which 
was  burned  in  the  great  conflagration  of  1878,  on  Sar- 
atoga St..  is  renewed  in  a  handsome  structure  on  Entaw 
Pla^e.  The  Franklin  Street  church,  corner  of  Cathe- 
dral St.,  is  a  fine  brick  building,  well-fitted  up  and  hav- 
ing attached  a  handsome  parsonage. 

THE  "CHRISTIAN"  CHURCH. 

Has  several  places  of  meeting,  the  principal  being  on  the 
corner  of  Paca  and  Lombard  sts. 

REFORMED. 

The  First  English,  Calvert  near  Read  St..  St.  Paul's 
corner  McMechen  st.  and  Druid  Hill  Avenue,  Third  cor- 
ner Paca  and  Saratoga  sts.,  are  the  principal  buildings, 
and  are  all  of  brick,  neat  and  substantial,  the  first  two 
having  fine  spires. 

FRIENDS. 

This  Association  has  three  plain  meeting  houses,  one 
«n  the  corner  of  Eutaw  and  Monument  sts.,  one  on  the 
corner  of  Aisquith  and  Fayette  sts.,  and  one  on  Lombard 
near  Howard  st. 

EVANGELICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

This  German  body  has  three  houses  of  worship,  one  on 
Green  and  German  St.,  one.on  McElderry  St.,  and  one  on 
Clark  near  Fremont  st. 

1  INDEPENDENT. 

f  ZioN,Geiman  church,  on  Gay  near  Saratoga  street,  is  an 
old  established  place  of  worship  erected  1808,attuchcd  with 
Vhich  is  a  large  popular  school. 

UNITARIAN. 

!^    The  First  Independent  is  an  elegant  church  build- 
ing erected  on  the  corner  of  Franklin  and  Charles  sts. 
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"UNITED  BRETHREN." 

This  German  and  English  body  has  sereral  honsea 
of  worship,  the  oldest  of  "which  is  historical,  having  been 
.WQCted  by  Rev.Wm  Otterbein,  about  1790.  It  has  a  tower 
and  bell,  and  still  stands  as  a  memento  of  the  past. 

UNIVERSALIST. 

This  body  has  one  handsome  church  edifice  on  East 
Baltimore  st.,  near  Central  Avenue. 

NEW  JERUSALEM,  (SWEDENBORGIAN.) 

The  membership  of  this  church  have  a  house  of  wor- 
ship on  Calvert  st.,  near  Chase. 

JEWISH   SYNAGOGUES. 

There  are  about  twelve  congregations  of  Jews,  who  arc 
quite  numerous  and  influential.  The  principal  places 
of  worship  are  on  Hanover  st.,near  Pratt,  Lloyd  near  Bal- 
timore St.,  Eden  st.  near  Lombard,  High  st.  near  Fayette. 

COLORED  CHURCHES. 

Tliere  are  about  50,000  colored  people  in  this  city  and 
tliey  are  to  a  large  extent  communicants  of  the  different 
churches.  Besides  many  who  are  connected  with  tliG 
white  congregations,  the  Methodist,  Baptist,  Episcopal 
and  Catholic  membership,  have  quite  a  number  of  good 
and  substantial  houses  of  worship  under  their  own  exclu- 
sive ownership  and  they  are  yearly  increasing  in  respect- 
ability and  influence. 

Besides  the  preceding  are  other  churches  worthy  of  no- 
lice,  which  we  have  not  space  to  enumerate. 


Mt.  Vernon  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
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CEMETERIES. 


"Mourn  not  the  dead — shed  not  a  tear 

Above  the  moss-stained  eculptured  stone, 
But  weep  for  those  whose  living  woes 
Still  ^'ield  the  bitter,  rending  groan. 

Grieve  not  to  see  the  eyelids  close 
In  rest  that  has  not  fevered  start; 

Wish  not  to  break  the  deep  repose 
That  curtains  round  the  pulseless  heart. 

But  keep  thy  pity  for  the  eyes 

T  hat  pray  for  night,  yet  fear  to  aleep, 

Lost  wilder,  sadder  visions  rise 

Than  those  o'er  which  they  waking  weep. 

Mourn  not  the  dead, — 'tis  they  alone 
Who  are  the  peaceful  and  the  free; 

The  purest  olive  branch  is  known 
To  twine  about  the  cypress  tree. 

Crime,  pride  and  passion,  hold  no  more 
The  willing  or  the  struggling  slave; 

The  throbbing  pangs  of  love  are  o'er 
And  hatred  dwells  not  in  the  grave. 

The  world  may  pour  its  venomed  blame 

And  fiercely  spurn  the  shroud-wrapped  bier; 

Some  few  may  call  upon  the  name, 
And  sigh  to  meet  a  dull,  cold  ear. 

But  rain  the  scorn  that  would  offend, 
In  vain  the  lips  that  would  beguile; 

The  coldest  foe,  the  warmest  friend, 

Are  mocked  by  death's  unchanging  smile. 

The  only  signal  that  can  tell 

Of  peace  and  freedom  won  by  all, 

Is  echoed  by  the  tolling  bell, 
And  traced  upon  the  sable  pall !" 


£'(urt  Cook. 


'PHE  custom  of  burying  the  dead  in  public  places  prevailed 
JL  among  the  most  ancient  nations.  The  Romans  had  tbii 
custom   iu   the   earliest   times.      Afterward,  iu  the   flouriehing 
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periods  of  the  republic,  they  burnt  their  dead,  and  only  buried 
the  asht^s  collected  in  urns.  The  ancient  (Terinan?  buried  their 
dead  in  the  groves  consecrated  by  their  priests.  With  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Christian  religion,  consecrated  places  Avere  appro- 
priated for  the  purpose  of  general  bti'ia)  anri  it  v^  as  regarded 
as  ignominious  not  to  be  buried  in  consecrated  earth.  The 
deprivation  of  the  rites  of  burial  was,  therefore,  a  part  of  the 
punishment  of  excommunication.  The  Romans  wore  accus- 
tomed to  provide  the  sepulchres  at  least  with  a  stone,  upon 
which  was  inscribed  the  name  of  the  deceased,  and  the  wish. 
Jlay  he  rent  in  peace  (nit  iUi  terra  levin — that  is,  *'  may  the  earth 
rest  lightly  on  him.")  The  Egyptians,  Greeks  and  Komans, 
erected  over  the  graves  of  men  of  vank,  or  persons  othtrwise 
remarkable,  monuments  or  temples.  After  the  introduction  of 
Christianity,  little  churches,  called  chapels,  were  erected  over 
the  dead.  The  early  martyrs  were  buried  in  caverns,  which, 
by  degrees,  were  enlarged  to  spacious  subterraneous  vaults.  In 
the  sequel,  others  considered  themselves  happy  if  their  bodies 
were  allowed  to  repose  near  the  a?hes  of  a  martyr.  The  sepul- 
chres of  the  martyrs  were  on  this  account  disiinguished  by  a 
white  altar  over  them.  It  gradually  came  to  be  universally 
considered  among  the  Christians  a  privileg.e  to  be  buried  in  the 
neighborhood  of  a  saint.  The  Emperor  tonstantine,  who  died 
in  337,  was  the  first  person  that  we  know  of  who  ordered  hi* 
eepiiUhre  to  be  erected  tJi  a  church.  The  emperors  Theodo&ius  and 
Justinian,  indeed,  forbade  the  erection  of  sepulchres  in  churches, 
but  in  vain.  Leo,  the  philosopher,  again  permitted  them  to 
everybody.  It  is  only  in  later  times  that  men  havi^  become  con- 
vinced how  injurious  it  is  to  the  health  of  the  living  to  remain 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  dead;  particulaily  if  the  corpses  remain 
standing  in  simple  coffins,  ana  are  not  placed  deep  in  the  earth, 
as  is  commonly  the  case  in  the  sepulchral  vaults  of  churches. 
From  these,  the  effluvium  of  putrefaction  escapes  easily,  and 
diffuses  through  the  air.  On  the  occasion  of  opening  such 
sepulchral  vaults,  those  who  stood  near  them  have  sometimes 
fallen  dead  on  the  spot,  and  no  one  could  venture  into  the 
church  for  a  long  time  after,  without  exposing  himself  to  dan- 
gerous consequences. 

The  custom  of  erecting  raults  above  ground  has  of  late  been 
thoroughly  investigated,  and  in  the  enlightened  judgment  of 
those  who  have  given  this  subject  their  attention.  Las  been  pro- 
nounced deleterious.  Hence  the  growing  popularity  of  what 
are  denominated  cemeteries.  The  word  cemetery  is  derived 
from  the  Greek  Koifurepia,  a  burying-piace.  The  community  of 
Moravian  Brothers  gi^e,  perhaps,  the  best  example  of  a  ceme- 
tery. They  form  their  burial-places  into  gardens.  In  Germany, 
especially  in  Munich,  is  this  pleasing  aspect  given  to  the  grave. 
A  bed  of  flowers  covers  every  grave,  which  is  watered  by  friends 
of  the  deceased  from  d  fountain  dug  for  the  purpose.     The  moBt 
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ancient  and  interestinjj  account  of  a  cemetery  is  that  of  the 
Egyptians.  Around  this  account  cluster  some  poetical  leji^ends. 
It  wa'-  fabled  that,  on  the  bank  of  Lake  Acherusia,  a  tribunal  of 
twelve  judji^es  was  established  to  inquire  into  the  life  and  charac- 
ter of  the  deceased  No  corpse  could  be  carried  to  the  ceme- 
tery across  the  lake,  without  this  examination.  If  the  deceased 
had  died  insolvent,  his  corpse  was  adjudged  to  his  creditors,  in 
order  that  his  friends  micrht  redeem  it.  If  his  life  had  been 
wicked,  his  bodv  was  denied  the  rights  of  burial,  and  was  thrown 
into  a  large  ditch  made  for  the  purpose.  The  Greek  Tartarus  had 
its  ori^^in  in  this  Egyptian  fable.  A  small  sum  for  passage  across 
the  lake  was  paid  before  it  could  be  carried  to  the  cemetery.  The 
cemeteiy  was  a  l^.rge  plain,  srurrounded  by  trees,  and  intersected 
by  canals,  to  which  was  given  the  name  of  Elisout,  or  ElinaeuJi, 
nieaning  rest.  The  Greek  Charon,  the  ferry-boat,  the  passage- 
money,  and  the  Elysian  Fields  of  classic  mythology,  all  origin- 
ated in  th(!  Egyptian  fable.  From  their  history,  we  learn  that 
the  Egyptians  invested  death  with  none  of  those  ho!-rors  which 
have  so  completely  masked  and  travestied  its  import  in  succeed- 
ing tiniHS.  Instead  of  being  constantly  thrust  out  of  r^ight,  as  it 
was  with  the  Greek,  or  made  a  scare-crow  from  childhood,  as  it 
is  with  the  modern,  it  was  presented  on  every  occAsi(m,  and  the 
skeleton  th.it  was  introduced  at  the  feasts  of  the  Egyi)tians,  was 
garlanded  with  the  flowers  which  they  so  sedulously  cultivated. 

Even  now,  Egypt,  that  land  of  wonders,  is  peculiarly  dis- 
tinguished for  it's  stupendous  monuments,  and  the  soil  around 
the  site  of  its  great  cities  is  almost  literally  sown  with  the  care- 
fully-preserved remains  of  millions  of  bodies.  Petra,  the  Edom 
of  piophecy,  whose  existence  was  unknown  for  a  thousand 
years,  presented,  when  discovered,  on  every  side,  tombs  and 
mausoleums  of  surpassing  splendor.  It  was  evidently  the 
Necropolis  of  a  nation.  Etruria,  which  flourished  beU)ie  Romu- 
lus wa«  born,  has  recently  become  an  object  of  enlightened 
curiosity,  on  account  of  its  sepulchral  vases  and  monuments. 

*'  To  "adorn  the  grave  with  flowers  and  shrubs,"  says  Wash- 
ington Irving,  in  his  Sketch-Book,  "is  a  beautiful  and  simple- 
hearted  custom."  *'We  adorn,"  says  he,  "  their  'graves  with 
liowers  and  redolent  plants— just  emblems  of  the  life  of  man, 
which  has  been  compared  in  Holy  Scripture  to  those  fading 
beauties  whose  roots,  being  buried  in  dishonor,  rise  again  in 
glory."  The  Greeks  and  Romans  scattered  flowers  "  not  only 
on  tile  funei-al  pile  and  touib,  but  also  over  the  body  and  bier 
of  the  departed.  The  rose,  the  tirst  in  beauty,  was  especially 
employed  by  the  Uoraans."  The  amaranth,  the  emblem  of  im- 
mortality, was  held  peculiarly  sacred  to  funeral  rites  among 
the  Greeks.  From  Philostratus  we  learn  that  the  Thessaliana 
crowned  the  tomb  of  Achilles  with  roses.  The  white  pothos, 
the  parsley,  and  the  myrtle  were  in  like  manner  employed. 
The  urn  of  Philopoemen  was  covered  with  garlands.  The  grara 
of  Sophocles  was  decorated  with  roses  and  ivy. 
10 
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"  Wind,  gentle  evergreen,  to  form  a  shade 
Around  the  tomb  where  Sophocles  is  laid; 
Sweet  ivy.  wind  thy  boughs  and  intertwine 
With  blushing  roses  and  the  clusfring  vine; 
Thus  wrll  thy  lasting  leaves,  with  beauty  hung, 
Prove  grateful  emblems  of  the  lays  he  sung." 

Of  Anacreon,  too,  it  was  said : 

"  This  tomb  be  thine,  Anacreon,  all  around 
Let  ivy  wreathe,  let  flowerets  deck  the  ground." 

Virgil  strews  over  the  corpse  of  Pallas  the  leaves  of  the 
arbutus  and  other  funeral  everg^reens.  In  keeping  with  these 
allusions,  are  the  references  of  the  poets  generally. 

GREEXMOUXT   CEMETERY. 

Greenmount  was  the  name  given  to  the  country  seat  of  Robert 
Oliver  ou  the  northern  limits  of  the  city.  During  his  life  he 
spared  no  expense  in  adorning  it,  and  left  it  at  his  death  a  most 
lovely  spot.  In  1838,  it  was  purchased  from  his  heirs  by  an 
association  of  gentlemen,  for  the  purposes  of  a  Cemetery.  The 
enterprise  was  carried  on  with  great  energv,  and  the  new  ceme- 
tery dedicated  July  13,  1839.  Revs.  Drs.'  William  E.  Wyatt 
and  J.  G.  Hamner  performed  the  religious  services  ;  J.  if.  B. 
Latrobe,  Esq.,  and  Hon.  John  P.  Kennedy  participating  with 
addresses,  &c.  The  first  interment  at  Greenmount  occurred 
December  27,  1839,  that  of  an  infant.  The  grounds  are  now 
covered,  with  monumental  tombs  and  other  adornments  of 
respect  and  aflfection  for  the  dead.  This  Cemetery,  as  well  as 
the  others  we  mention,  is  conducted  with  great  attention  to  its 
requirements  and  care  to  preserve  it  from  desecration.  Many 
distinguished  persons  are  buried  within  its  walls.  Around 
Major  Ringgold's  grave  is  a  railing  composed  of  Mexican  gun- 
barrels.  The  Mausoleum  is  of  the  Egyptian  order,  sufficiently 
large  to  contain  eighty  bodies;  it  cost  $3,400.  The  chapel  is  a 
Gothic  structure  of  brown  stone,  with  stained  windows,  and 
cost  $30,000.  The  stone  wall  cost  S37,000,  and  the  gateway 
S10,500.  The  Cemetery  is  bounded  by  the  York  Road,  Hoff- 
man and  Ensor  streets.  Strangers  from  abroad  can  obtain 
admittance  generally,  through  the  week,  on  application  at  the 
office,  Xo.  1  Courtland  street,  or  at  the  gate  of  the  Cemetery. 
The  general  rule  is  not  to  admit  any  person  (especially  on  Sun- 
day) unless  in  company  with  a  lot  holder  or  one  of  his  family, 
vnth  a  ticket.  Here  are  seen  hundreds  of  the  most  costly  and 
beautifully  sculptured  monuments  reared  by  affection,  and  some- 
times ostentation,  to  the  memory  of  departed  relatives.  Inter- 
spersed are  plainer  tombs  and  smaller  head-stones,  forming  a 
variety  very  instructive  to  those  who  meditate  in  grave-yarda 
on  the  uncertainty  of  time.  However  unequal  in  life,  and  how- 
«yer  particularly  distinctions  may  be  attempted  in  decorating 
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tombs,  the  truth  is  palpable  to  all  that  Death  makes  no  distinc- 
tion. The  rich  and  poor  alike  rot  in  the  grave — from  dust  both 
came  and  to  dust  both  must  return.  There  are  many  exquisite 
designs  emblematic  of  Faith,  Hope,  Resurrection,  Innocence, 
&c.,  and  many  eloquent  elegiac  stanzas  carved  appropriately  on 
the  white  pillars  that  succeed  each  other  in  such  profusion.  Of 
course  there  are  also  some  productive  of  smiles  rather  than 
tears,  which  injudicious  mourners  have  ordered  to  be  sculptured, 
and  willing  masons  have  perpetuated.  We  have  room  but  to 
mention  two  or  three.  Upon  one  elaborate  stone  everything 
is  sensible  and  decorous  except  the  last  line,  which  records  that 
the  deceased  woman,  who  was  a  pious  Christian,  had 

"  gone  to  her  god." 

Upon  another,  which  an  aged  and  much  respected  citizen  had 
erected  many  yearn  hp.fore  hin  death,  his  own  full  name  was 
inserted,  leaving  a  place  blank  for  the  date  of  his  death,  adding 
the  verse — 

What  need  the  pen  rehearse 

A  life  ivell  npent  f 
A  man' 8  good  deeds 
Are  his  best  monument. 

When  he  died,  the  blank  was  filled,  without  any  demur  as  to 
the  sentiment,  we  are  glad  to  believe. 

Upon   another  stone   occur   the   following  verses,   doubtless 
original : 

TO  THE  MEMOS  Y  OF  OUR  DEAR  LITTLE  FO  UNDLING. 


It  teas  vpon  the  second  month 

Of  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-threCf 

This  dearest  little  stranger 
Was  left  alone  with  me. 

We  were  all  Hitting  happy, 

By  thi'  cheerful  fire  bright, 
When  all  at  once  the  door  hell  rang, 

At  eight  o'clock  at  night. 

We  took  him  in  and  clothed  him  well 
And  watched  him  day  and  night, 

Until  our  hieised  Lord  thought  fit 
To  take  him  from  our  sight. 

By  his  little,  tender  age,  anxiety,  and  care 

And  finding  him  upon  a  step, 
Made  him  to  us  so  dear. 


11-  Cevicterien. 


Be  grew  to  na  most  heanti/ul, 

But  he  teat  oiiJy  giv^n 
A>i  a  fair  bud  to  earth, 

But  to  bloom  in  heaven. 

BALTIMORE  CEMETERY. 

This  cnmmndious  Cemetery  was  coininenced  about  1>*.')0,  and 
comprises  100  acres  overloo'kinfj  the  citv.  It  has  improved 
rapidly.  Some  handsome  tombs  arr>  to  be  seen.  It  is  situated 
at  the  terminus  of  the  Gay  street  line  of  cars,  on  the  nortb- 
eastern  end  of  the  city  limits.     Office  6  South  street. 

LODDON  PARK  CEMETERY 

Comprises  about  100  acres  of  ground,  verv  romantic,  located 
3  mile?  on  the  Ellicott's  Mills  Passin^er  Uaihvay.  Office  56 
West  Fayette  street.  The  location  of  these  pri'ounds  is  very 
picturesque;  from  several  points  the  City  and  Hay  can  be  over- 
looked in  the  distance.  Amongr  the  tombs  are  two  life-size 
figures  of  the  Saviour  and  Gabriel,  and  two  embossed  and 
figured  urns,  executed  in  the  finest  marble,  by  W.  H,  Rhine- 
hart. 

MOUXT  OLIVET  CEMETERY, 

Located  on  the  Frederick  Road,  2  miles  west  of  the  citv.  Office 
12  Light  street. 

WESTERN  CEMETERY, 

Situated  about  1>2  miles  from  the  citv  on  the  Ellicott's  Mills 
Koad.     Office  266  West  Fayette  street. 

CATHEDRAL  GRAVE-YARD  (CATHOLiC; 

Situated  north-west  from  Lafayette  Square.  It  is  an  old  and 
interesting  cemetery. 

MOUNT  CARMEL  CEMETERY. 
Office  1S7  South  Broadway. 

LAUREL  CEMETERY. 
Office  18  Courtland  street. 
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HUMANE   INSTITUTIONS. 

*'  See  !  tender  Pity  cornea— at  her  con'rol 
Prop'?  the  big  tear  and  melts  the  stubborn  soul. 
Henc-e  rose  yon  pile,  where  sickness  finds  relief, 
Where  lenient  care  alliiys  the  weight  of  grief; 
Yon  spacious  roof,  where  hushed  in  calm  repose, 
The  drooping  widow  half  forgets  her  woes; 
Yon  calm  retreat,  where  screened  from  every  ill 
The  helpless  orphan's  throbbing  heart  lies  still, 
And  finds  delighted  in  the  peaceful  dome 
A  better  parent  and  a  happier  home." 

EuQlish  Poet, 


THIS  city  has  a  great  number  of  public  and  private 
institutions  for  humane  purposes — so  many  indeed 
that  we  shall  fail  to  name  them  all.  But  our  list  will 
show  a  scope  of  generous  and  well  directed  effort  suflScient 
to  elevate  the  reputation  of  any  community,  and  we  can 
but  feel  justly  proud  to  record  it. 

The  first  institution  to  which  we  call  attention  is  co-eval 
with  the  growth  of  the  city.  About  1775  the  authorities 
erected  a  "poor-house"  on  North  Howard  street,  for  the 
better  relief  of  the  destitute.  This  building  was  burned 
down  in  1776  but  soon  rebuilt  and  was  occupied  until 
1816,  when  a  removal  being  desirable,  an  extensive  edifica 
was  erected  two  iiiiles  west  of  the  city  at  Calverton,  which 
remained  devoted  for  this  purpose  until  1865,  when  still 
greater  accommodations  becoming  necessary, a  new  Alms- 
house "was  erected  at  Bayview  and  the  inmates  removed 
thither.  For  more  than  half  a  century  the  old  "  Alms- 
house" stood  a  landmark  to  the  destitute  and  vagrant, 
until  at  last,  having  passed  into  private  hands  for  the  pur- 
pose of  an  Orphan  Asylum,  it  was  accidentally  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1875.  The  Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum,  a  noble 
edifice  for  a  worthy  object,  is  now  erected  on  its  site. 

BAY  VIEW  ASYLUM. 

The  Bay  View  Asylum  erected  in  1866  for  the  paupers 
of  the  city,  is  the  first  prominent  building  that  strikes  the 
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eye  of  the  traveler  as  he  approaches  the  city  on  the  Phila- 
delphia Railroad  and  of  the  voyager  entering  the  harbor. 
It  is  imposing  in  appearance,  and  situated  upon  a  hill  high 
enough  to  render  it  conspicuous  fur  many  miles.  Some 
$600,000  have  been  expended  on  the  premises,  and  every 
modern  appliance  afforded  to  render  the  Asylum  and  its 
grounds  equal  to  the  best  in  the  world.  The  wings  and 
centre  building  give  an  aggregate  front  of  714  feet,  vv^hilst 
it  s  three  stories  in  height,  including  the  basement.  It  is 
built  of  Baltimore  brick  of  excellent  quality, has  a  massive 
entrance  of  granite  with  a  roof  and  entablature  supported 
by  large  fluted  columns,  and  presents  an  imposing  appear- 
ance. One  striking  feature  of  the  interior  is  the  main  hall 
of  the  principal  story,  which  extends  the  entire  length  of 
the  structure,  is  of  unusual  height,  and  supplied  with  tes- 
sellated marble  flooring.  This  hall,  as  well  as  those  above 
it,  communicates  by  spacious  doorways  to  nearly  all  the 
principal  rooms  and  thereby  contributes  much  to  the  ven- 
tilation, a  very  desirable  feature  in  so  large  a  building. — 
Ample  space  has  been  reserved  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  officers  and  others  engaged  in  the  house.  Everything 
requisite  to  the  health  and  humane  treatment  of  the  unfor- 
tunate inmates  is  provided  for. 

The  principal  arrangement  for  ventilation  is  a  large 
stack  of  brick,  the  foundation  of  wbich  is  on  a  level,  with 
the  superstructure,  while  the  top  ascends  above  the  roof, 
thereby  passing  acontinual  current  of  air.  The  top  of  the 
cupolarises  to  theheightof  184  ft.,thebaseis  100  ft.  above 
tide-water.  From  the  top  a  magnificent  panoramic  view 
of  scenery  is  presented,  incluiling  the  harbor,  bay  and 
river,  the  fort,  and  the  city.  Architect,  John  W.Hogg. 
Seven  millions  of  brick  were  used  in  the  work. 

The  grounds  consist  of  forty-six  acres.  Water  is  con- 
veyed from  Mt.  Royal  Reservoir,  a  distance  of  five  and  a 
half  miles,  at  an  expense  for  pipes,  &c.,  of  over  ^fi5,000.— 
Permits  for  visitors  must  be  obtained  from  the  Trustees. 

From  the  Reports  of  the  Trustees  we  learn  that  about 
2,300  persons  are  anniiaUy  admitted  to  Bayview,  about 
one-half  of  whom  are  of  foreign  birth,  one-fourth  natives 
of  Baltimore  and  one-fourth  from  other  partg  of  the  U.  S., 
and  about  one-fourth  of  the  number  are  colored.  A  large 
proportion  suffer  from  disease  and  debauchery  and  are 
treated  by  competent  physicians.  Three-fourilis  are  ad- 
dicted to  the  use  oiintoxiaiUng  liquors.    The  annual  aver* 
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age  of  inmates,  is  from  700  to  800.  About  50  males  and 
100  females  are  insane.  The  births  are  about  50  ;  deaths 
180.  The  annual  expense  is  over  |60,000,  or  about  $80  per 
annual  average  for  each  pauper.  Of  the  number  admitted 
about  three-fourths  are  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and 
fifty  years;  one-eighth  under  twenty;  one-eighth  over 
fifty  years.  More  than  one-half  are  males,  about  one-thir- 
tieth are  children  under  ten  years.  About  $25,000  worti 
of  work  is  done  by  the  inmates.  Over  900  tons  of  coal  are 
burned.  Nearly  1300  barrels  of  flour  are  used,  also  about 
850  lbs.  tea,  5,000  lbs.  coffee,  1,700  lbs.  tobacco,  133,000 
lbs.  meats,  22,000  lbs.  sugar,  7,500  lbs.  soap,  680  gallons 
molasses. 


HOUSE  OF  REFUGE. 

The  House  of  Refuge  for  vagrant,  vicious  and  incorri- 
gible children  of  both  sexes,  was  chartered  in  1839,  and 
finally  opened  in  1855,  and  has  been  highly  successful  in 
reforming  many  young  people  who  might  otherwise  have 
been  entirely  lost  to  virtuous  society.  The  average  num- 
ber of  inmates  is  about  275.  Since  1873  they  have  been 
wisely  restricted  to  boys  only.  1  he  courts  and  magistrates 
have  power  of  commitment.  The  inmates  are  subject  to 
disciplinary  regulation  and  every  effort  is  made  to  improve 
their  character.  Trades  are  taught,  and  a  common  school 
education  provided  by  competent  instructors.  The  build- 
ings are  of  stone,  massive  and  extensive,  with  several 
acres  of  ground  attached,  and  are  located  west  of  the  city 
near  the  Frederick  road,  and  reached  by  the  Ellicott  City 
Passenger  cars.  The  expenses  are  about  $50,000,  jointly 
paid  by  the  City  and  State  and  the  labor  of  the  workshops. 
Religious  instruction  is  given  by  voluntary  teachers  on 
Sunday.  Dr.  J.  J.  Graves  is  President  and  Dr.  Charles  A. 
Leas,  Superintendent. 
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HOUSE  OF  REFOR:irATION  AOT)   IXSTRUCTION 
FOR  COLORED   CHILDREX. 

'Buildings  and  Farm  located  at  Cheltenham,  Pr.Geo.  Co. 
3Id.,  on  the  Baltimore  &  Potomac  R.  R.  Managers  reside 
in  thia  ciiy. 

EYE  AXD  EAR  INSTITUTE. 

Ko.  Zo  rranklin  street.  Over  t"\ro  thousand  car-cs  cf  eye 
and  ear  diseases  annually  treaied.  Tenns  reasonable. — 
The  poor  admHted  ^ree  on  application  to  the  Health  De- 
partment. 

MARYLAND   PRISONERS'  AID  ASSOCIATION. 

Incorporated  1ST3.  Its  object  is  to  reach  the  heart  and 
will  of  prisoners  and  convicts  in  jails,  penitentiaries  and 
almshouses,  "vvhile  undergoing  sentence,  and  when  they 
are  discharged  to  aid  them  to  employment  and  a  life  of 
honesty.  This  society  is  accomplishine:  a  trul3'  Samaritan 
work  and  deserves  encouragement.  Donations  and  sub- 
scriptions received.  G.  S.  Griffith,  president,  Rev.  Pen- 
field  Doll,  agent. 

MOUNT  HOPE  HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  IXSAXE. 

Mount  Hope  Hospital  is  a  large  edifice,  formerly  known  as 
Mount  Hope  Colleofe,  on  North  Avenue,  at  a  point  intersected  by 
Bolton  street.  It  was  purchased  for  the  Sisters  of  Charity  in 
1844,  and  fully  adapted  to  the  purposes  <tf  an  Asylum  for  the 
Insane.  Its  total  front  is  182  feet  and  40  to  60  feet  deep.  It  is 
four  stories  hiofh  and  is  surrounded  bv  spacious  j^rounds,  now 
goniewhat  restricted  by  the   cutting   thniugh  of  streets.      The 

f rounds  formerly  extended  across  and  beyond  Noitli  Avenue, 
n  1S58,  it  was  determined  to  erect  a  larger  edifice  to  accommo- 
datn  the  increased  necessities  of  the  institution,  which  is  de- 
scribed in  the  following  paragraph  : 

THE  NEW  MOUNT  HOPE  ASYLUM. 

The  New  Mount  Hope  Asylum,  located  on  the  Reisterstown 
Road,  four  miles  from  the  city,  is  of  mammoth  propoitions.  It 
has  a  front  of  76  feet  and  depth  of  16U  feet,  and  will  be  six 
stories  high.  In  this  building,  on  the  first  floor  is  the  kitchen, 
fitted  up  with  a  conking  range  with  capacity  to  cook  for  five 
hundred  people.  In  the  front  is  a  large  hall  fiom  which  ascenda 
a  double?  staircase  to  the  upper  floors,  the  reception  rooms  and 
offices  of  the  institution.  The  second  floor  contains  several  par- 
lors, and  above  the  sleeping  roonis  for  the  Sisters,  and  dormi- 
tories for  patients,  and  the  chapel.  There  are  two  wings  on 
each  side,  arranged  in  dormitories  for  patients.  On  each  floor 
there  are  eleven  rooms,  besides  an  associate  dormitory  and  meat 
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room.  The  food  is  carried  to  each  floor  by  a  dumb  waiter,  and 
each  floor  is  distinct  to  itself.  The  building  is  of  brick  made  on 
the  grounds,  with  granite  base,  and  the  corner  cornices  orna- 
mented with  heavy  iron  Corinthian  caps.  The  wings  are  five 
stories  hiah,  and  on  each  a  cupola,  from  which  there  is  a  fine 
view  of  the  surrounding  country  for  several  miles.  In  each 
wing  there  is  an  iron  staircase  to  the  upper  stories,  so  that  in 
the  event  of  fire  there  will  always  be  a  means  of  escape.  The 
building  is  heated  by  steam,  the  boiler  for  generating  which  is 
placed  a  considerable  distance  from  the  building,  and  also  works 
to  light  tho'  whole  structure  with  gas.  In  each  of  the  wings  is  a 
large  water  tank  of  several  thousand  gallons  capacity,  from 
which  the  building  is  supplied.  On  each  floor  are  bath-rooms 
and  water-closets,  and  every  convenience  for  the  comfort  of 
patients.  The  grounds  about  the  building  are  beautifully 
located. 

MARYLAND  HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  INSANE, 
[See  page  125,] 

In  1797.  the  year  of 
the  incorporation  of  baltimore  as  a  city,  some  of  its  influential 
Kien  desired  to  found  a  hospital  for  the  Belief  of  indigent  sick 
persons  and  for  the  reception  and  care  of  the  insane.  Subscrip- 
tions were  obtained  from  the  citizens,  and  application  beings 
made  to  tbe  General  Assembly  of  Maryland  for  assistance,  that 
body  promptly  appropriated,  on  the  26th  January,  179S,  $8,000 
for  the  puipose,  to  be  paid  to  the  Mayor  of  Baltimore.  In  the 
next  month,  ground  was  purchased,  the  building  commenced, 
and  the  Legislature,  in  November  of  the  same  year,  appropri- 
ated $3,00U  more  fof  its  completion,  and  the  hospital  went  into 
operation  under  the  name  of  The  Public  Hospital.  In  March, 
1828,  an  act  was  passed  incorporating  it  as  "The  Maryland 
Hospital,"  under  which  the  hospital  is  conducted  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  Visitors.  The  Legislature  having  authorized  the  Pre- 
sident and  Visitors  to  exclude  contagious  diseases,  they  con- 
cluded to  recommend  a  discontinuance  of  its  use  for  all  ordinary 
diseas(.'S,  and  the  Hospital  then  became  entirely  restricted  to  the 
service  of  the  insane.  For  this  reason,  also,  the  words  "for  the 
Insane"  were  added  to  the  original  name. 

All  classes  of  the  insane,  except  idiots,  without  regard  to  the 
duration  of  their  insanity,  or  of  its  curability,  are  admitted  into 
this  institution.  For  the  epileptic  a  special  agreement  should 
be  made.  Cases  of  mania-a-potu  are  received,  on  certain  con- 
ditions, which  will  be  made  known  on  application  to  the  Medical 
Superintendent.  Before  a  paying  patient  is  received,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  arrange  the  terms  of  board,  &c.,  with  the  Medical  Super- 
intendent, and  to  furnish  a  certificate  of  the  insanity  of  the 
patient  from  a  respectable  graduate  of  medicine.  For  the  pay- 
ment of  the  expenses,  and  for  the  removal  of  a  patient  when  dis- 
charged, security  is  required  from  a  responsible  resident  of  th« 
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city  of  Baltimore.  The  insane  poor  sent  hither  by  the 
Courts  are  admitted  immediately  when  there  are  vacancies  in 
the  Poor  Department.  The  number  of  patients  allotted  to  this 
department  is  sixty.  >'o  insane  person  oug'ht  to  be  sent  to  the 
hospital  by  order  of  any  Court,  until  it  is  first  ascertained  by 
application  to  the  Medical  Superintendent  that  there  is  a 
racancy.  (See  Resolution  of  the  General  Assembly,  1838,  Xo. 
65. )  tetters  applyinof  for  the  admission  of  patients  should  be 
addressed  to  "  Medical  Superintendent,  Maryland  Hospital  for 
the  Insane,  Baltimore." 

SOCIETY  FOR  IMPROVING  THE  CONDITION   OF  THE 

POOR, 

On  Fayette  street,  between  Holliday  and  Gay  streets.  This 
association  was  organized  in  1849  by  a  number  of  benerolent 
citizens.  Its  object  and  design  is  to  discourage  indiscriminate 
almsgiving,  street  begging,  pauperism  and  idleness ;  and  to 
elevate  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  the  indigent  and,  so 
far  as  compatible  with  these  objects,  the  relief  of  their  neces- 
sities. 

"The  aim  of  the  A»sociation  for  Improving  the  Condition  of 
the  Poor,  is  what  its  name  imports,  to  aid  the  poor — not  to  sup- 
port them.  Our  agents  visit,  and  see  for  themselves,  the  needa 
and  condition  of  applicants  for  relief,  ere  they  relieve  them. 
Those  who  are  found  to  be  really  unable  to  support  themselves 
are  aided  at  once  with  what  they  most  need,  either  fuel,  food, 
clothing  or  medicine.  They  do  not  expend  the  bounty  of  the 
charitable  upon  imposters — but  it  is  their  duty — and  they  do  it 
— to  see  that  the  money  so  freely  and  trustfully  given,  is  worthily 
bestowed  and  its  benefits  not  lost  to  the  really  necessitous  by 
being  expended  upon  those  who  are  able  to  live  without  it. 
And  herein  lays  the  great  secret  of  practical  philanthropy. 
How  many  there  are  in  our  community  who  think  that  they  are 
exercising  real  charitv,  in  giving  indiscriminately  to  every 
applicant  for  relief.  l)id  these  but  pay  the  same  amount  into 
our  associiition,  they  would  find  that  only  such  as  were  true  and 
proper  objects  for  relief  would  be  benefited,  and  their  money 
prove  indeed  a  blessing,  where  too  often,  by  injudicious  alms- 
giving, it  becomes  a  curse,  by  enabling  the  unknown  beggar  to 
brutalize  himself  with  drink,  and  whilst  in  this  state  to  abuse 
his  wife  and  children.  Who  gives  to  us  to  be  expended  by  our 
agents,  has  a  moral  certainty  tbat  his  alms  will  fill  no  drunk- 
ard's mouth  with  whiskey — but  rather  a  mother's  mouth  with 
bread.  It  will  warm  no  inebriate's  head  with  the  fevered  firea 
of  intemperance — but  it  will  warm  the  shivering  form  of  girl- 
hood and  of  womanhood,  aye,  and  too  often  those  of  widowhood, 
who  have  been  bereft  by  war  and  disease  of  those  who  would 
have  worked  for  their  support,  had  they  been  spared  to  do  so. 
There  are  hundreds,  thousands,  of  such  deserving  poor,  within 
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the  limits  of  our  ^rowinp:  city  1  Poor,  shrinking,  modest  sewing 
women  and  girls,  who  live  on  scanty  wages,  just  sutiicient  to 
buy  food,  but  not  enough  to  buy  fuel  and  clothing — women  who 
do  not  seek  you — but  who  must  be  sought  out  either  by  you  or 
your  agents,  or  else  sufler  hunger,  cold,  or  sickness." — {Annual 
Beport  for  1865.) 

Every  year  a  large  amount  is  distributed  in  the  shape  of  fuel, 
food  and  clothing,  among  poor  famiiie.-*,  comprising  thousands 
of  persons.  This  relief  is  raised  by  voluntary  contributions. 
Committees  are  annually  appointed  to  wait  on  the  citizens  at 
their  residences  to  obtain  subscriptions. 


MARYLAND  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  INSTRUCTION  OF 
THE  BLIND,  on  North  Avenub. 

"But  chief  of  all, 
O,  loss  of  sight!  of  this  I  most  complain 
Light,  the  prime  work  of  God,  to  me  extinct. 
And  .ill  her  various  objects  of  'delight 
Annulled,  which  might  in  part  my  griefs  have  eased 
Inferior  to  the  vilest  now  become 
Of  man  or  worm.     The  vilest  here  excel  me. 
They  creep,  yet  see ;   I  dark  in  light,  exposed 
To  daily  fraud,  contempt,  abuse  and  wrong; 
Within  doors  or  without,  still  as  a  fool, 
The  power  of  others,  never  in  my  own. 
Scarce  half  I  seem  to  live,  dead  more  than  half. 
O,  dark,  dark,  dark!  amid  the  blaze  of  noon. 
Irrecoverably  dark  !  total  eclipse  I 
Without  all  hope  of  day  /  " 

Milton. 

This  Institution  has  about  fifty  pupils.  It  has  met  with 
success  since  its  incorporation  in  1853,  and  has  lately  removed 
to  a  beautiful  and  extensive  building  on  North  Avenue,  near 
Charles  street,  erected  at  a  cost  of  $140,000.  The  inmates  of  the 
Blind  Asylum  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  have  been  transferred  to 
this  place,  along  with  many  valuable  books  and  apparatus  to 
facilitate  the  education  of  blind  persons.  There  are  stated 
hours  when  visitors  are  admitted  to  view  the  progress  made  by 
ihe  students. 


THE  BALTIMORE  ORPHAN  ASYLUM. 

This  is  a  large  and  commodious  building  on  Strieker  street, 
near  Lexington,  in  a  high  and  healthy  part  of  the  city,  attbrding 
accommodation  for  100  boys  and  200  girls,  with  a  play  ground 
attached.  It  was  founded  in  1801,  for  the  education  and  main- 
tenance of  poor  orphan  children  under  nine  years  of  age.  The 
management  of  this  humane  work  has  been  carried  on  princi- 
pally by  the  eflbrts  of  a  number  of  well-known,  noble-hearted 
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women,  aided  by  donations  from  the  charitable.  A  contribution 
of  Sou  will  constitute  a  life  member  ;  $10  and  $5  will  constitute 
grades  of  annual  membership.  The  Institution  is  oj'en  on 
Thursdays  and  Fridays  to  visitors.     Hours  from  2  to  7  P.  M. 

CHILDREN'S  AID  SOCIETY, 

72  North  Calvert  street,  near  Pleasant.  This  truly  benevolent 
Society  has  removed  to  its  new  ''Home,"  purchased  early  in 
ISGi  for  the  sum  of  $4,750,  of  which  $3,000  was  appropriated  by 
the  State  Legislature,  $1,000  by  the  City  Council,  and  $750  by 
private  subscriptions.  Independent  of  the  many  conveniences 
oritr  iially  attached  to  the  building,  such  as  gas,  water,  finely 
papered  and  painted  walls,  large  airy  rooms  and  wide  halls, 
mueli  has  bet-n  added  by  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  the  board 
of  lady  managers  in  making  the  children  and  their  attendants 
comfortable  in  every  respect.  The  Society  is  prepared  to 
receive,  clothe,  feed  and  protect  children,  coming  from  any  part 
of  the  city  or  State,  between  the  ages  of  8  and  15  for  boys,  and 
8  and  13  years  for  girls.  No  children  are  refused,  if  coming 
within  the  specified  age,  and  they  are  not  only  fed,  clothed 
and  caitd  for  while  at  the  "Home,"  but  are  looked  after, 
visited  and  properly  protected  after  suitable  places  have  been 
fount!  for  theni  in  the  country.  The  agent  of  the  Society  visits 
the  country  frequently,  taking  children,  who  have  arrived  at 
the  pioper  age,  to  suitable  homes  which  have  been  found  for 
them  and  wh;  re  they  will  be  trained  to  useful  employments,  and 
have  the  ojiportunity  to  become  in  after  life  honorable  members 
of  the  community.  Parents  and  guardians  can  also,  through 
this  Society,  procure  homes  in  the  country  for  their  children, 
to  be  lect  ivcd  as  members  of  the  family  until  of  age.  Di-y  goods, 
gecond-hand  clothing,  shoes,  caps,  fuel,  flour,  meats  and  gro- 
ceries thankfully  received  and  duly  acknowledged  in  the  Annual 
Report.  The  attention  of  the  merchants,  and  business  men 
gentrailv ,  is  solicited  to  the  commendable  objects  and  purposei 
of  tills  Society. 

BOYS'  HOME, 

No.  82  N.  Calvert  street. 

GERMAN  ORPHAN  ASYLUM, 
No.  69  N.  Calvert  street. 

HOME  FOR  DISABLED  SOLDIERS, 

No.  76  East  Baltimore  street. 

THE  BALTIMORE  MANUAL  LABOR  SCHOOL. 

The  Farm  School  is  located  about  7  miles  from  the  city  on  the 
Washington  Turnpike,  and  includes  a  farm  of  140  acres.  It  is 
an  institution  designed  for  the  raising  and  education  of  poor 
boys  between  5  and  15  years.    They  are  taught  trades  and  cared 
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for  until  the  np^e  of  21,  unless  otherwise  arranjrod.  It  was 
ortranized  alout  1S40.  and  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  the  class 
for  which  it  is  desif:;ned. 

THE  UNION  ORPHAN  ASYLUM, 

Corner  of  Franklin  and  Schroder  streets. 

SOCIETY  FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF  INDIGENT  SICK. 

Organized  about  1825.  Several  hundred  sich  poor  are  annu- 
ally relieved  by  this  Society,  which  is  comprised  only  of  ladies. 

HIBERNIAN  SOCIETY. 

Formed  in  ISIO,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  relief  to  needy- 
Irish  emigrants.  It  was  incorporated  in  1818.  The  Society, 
which  consists  of  175  members,  meets  quarterly  on  the  first 
Monday  in  March,  .June,  September  and  December.  The 
annual  meeting  is  held  on  St.  Patrick's  day — 17th  March. 

Under  the  direction  of  this  Society,  is  the  Oliver  Hibcrninn 
Free  School,  founded  and  endowed  by  the  late  .John  Oliver,  who 
was  formerly  the  President  of  the  Society.  The  School,  which 
has  accommodations  for  both  sexes,  is  held  in  the  targe  building,, 
erected  for  the  purpose,  in  North  street. 

ST.  ANDREW'S  SOCIETY. 

I'ounded  in  1806  ;  incorporated  1817,  for  the  relief  of  poof 
Scotchmen,  their  widows  and  orphans.  Has  about  a  hundred 
members,  who  pay  annual  contiibutioas.  A  considerable  suoj 
is  now  invested  for  the  objects  of  the  Society. 


'^^Eo  wo  MENS  ao*^^ 


AGED  WOMEN^S  HOMP], 

AND 

AGED  MEN'S  HOME. 

Two  separate  buildings  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Fayette  and  Calhoun  streets,. 
Franklin  Square.  These  institutions 
are  designed  to  supply  comfortable 
homes  to  a  limited  number  of  aged 
persons  at  a  moderate  cost. 


UNION   PROTESTANT   INFIRMARY, 

Corner   of  Mosher   and   Division   streets.      This  extensive   and 
commodious  Hospital,  (under  the  management  of  an  association 
of  ladies,)   is  open  for  the  reception  of  medical  and  surgical 
11 
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cases.     The  edifice  was  designed  expressly  for  the  use  to  which 

it  is  applied  ;  and  beincj  located  upon  a  very  elevated  site. 
secures  the  healthful  influence  of  a  pure  air,  and  commands  a 
noble  view  of  the  entire  city  and  environs.  The  Infirmary  ia 
provided  with  experienced  nurses;  and  hot  and  cold  water 
baths,  <fcc.,  for  the  use  of  patients,  are  furnished  on  each  floor 
of  the  buildino^.  In  the  Wards  the  charo^es  vary  accordinof  to 
the  means  of  the  patients.  Persons  desiring  or  needins^  seclu- 
sion, can  obtain  separate  rooms  with  very  superior  accommoda- 
tions, at  reasonable  rate^.  No  contagious  or  infectious  diseases 
admitted.     The  Eutaw  street  and  the  Green  street  branches  of 


Ai.  -^AP  T.  ^~^ 


CN'TOV  protj:stant  infirmary. 


Ihc  City  T'a.-»SHnger  Railway,    pass  on   either  side,  at  a  shott 
distance  from  the  Intirtnary. 

The  grand  "object  of  this  institution  is  to  provide  a  Christian 
Asylum  for  the  reception  of  the  r-ick  and  suffering,  where  they 
may  receive  kind  nursing  and  skillful  medical  treatment,  at  rea- 
sonable rates,  or  gratuitously,  as  circumf^tances  may  require, 
and  may  enjoy  the  privilege  of  reading  the  sacred  Scriptures, 
and  the  consolation  of  Protestant  religious  instruction."  It? 
affairs  are  controlled  by  an  energetic  board  of  lady  managers, 
representing  and  chosen  from  the  various  religious  denomina- 
tions of  the  city,  who  unite  harmoniously  and  zealously  in 
devoting  their  time  and  care  in  monthly  committees  to  the  daily 
superintendence  of  the  housfihold. 
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MALE  FREE   SCHOOL  OP  BALTIMORE. 

For  over  sixty-five  years  past  the  Male  Free  School  of  Balti- 
more has  existed  as  one  of  the  public  institutions  of  our  city, 
and  has  been  generously  supported,  durinjj  that  extended  period, 
by  our  fellow-citizens.  This  institution  has  never  received  any 
pecuniary  aid  from  public  funds,  either  from  the  city  of  Balti- 
more or  from  the  State  of  Maryland.  A  number  of  persons, 
who  have  passed  away  to  the  rewards  of  eternity,  bequeathed 
certain  sums  of  money  and  other  property  for  the  permanent 
support  of  the  institution.  These  legacies  nave  been  judiciously 
invested,  yielding  a  certain  income  to  aid  in  meeting  the  pecuni- 
ary demands  for  the  annual  expenditures  of  the  trustees.  The 
munificent  legacy  of  the  late  Miss  Rachel  Colvin,  and  the  no  less 
productive  legacy  of  the  late  Miss  Elizabeth  Buchanan,  with 
others  of  like  character,  yield  a  sufficient  amount  of  income  to 
sustain  the  institution  at  present.'  It  is,  however,  necessary  to 
state  that  when  the  times  shall  be  propitious,  the  trustees  will 
be  required  to  erect  the  "Colvin  Institute  for  Girls,"  which  will 
exhaust  a  considerable  sum  of  money  from. which  they  are  now 
deriving  income,  and  may  demand  future  appeals  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  institution,  unless  the  generous  provision  of  some  of 
our  fellow-citizens  may  place  it  beyond  need. 

This  institution,  for  a  number  of  years  past,  has  contained  two 
departments,  one  for  males,  the  other  for  females,  the  latter 
being  denominated  the  "  Colvin  Institute  for  Girls."  At  pre- 
sent there  are  37  male  and  55  female  pupils  in  attendance. 
Location,  rear  of  Calvert  street,  near  Saratoga. 

THE   BALTIMORE  INFIRMARY 

la  constantly  open  for  the  reception  and  care  of  the  sick.  The 
patients  are  at-tended  by  the  Faculty  of  the  University,  and 
nursed  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  An  addition  has  recently 
been  elected,  containing  commodious  private  apartments  sepa- 
rate from  the  more  public  portion  of  the  house.  Persons  from 
a  distance  requiring  surgical  treatment,  or  operations,  will  find 
the  institution  admirably  adapted  to  this  purpose.  Price,  $3  to 
$10  per  week,  according  to  the  accommodations  required. 
Applications  for  admission  may  be  made  to  the  resident  physi- 
cian. 

THE  MARYLAND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 

This  institution  was  incorporated  by  the  Legislature  in  1866. 
Its  object  is  '*  the  care,  reformation  and  instruction  of  such  girU 
as  are  not  admitted  into  either  the  House  of  Refuge,  the  Home 
of  the  Friendless  or  the  Children's  Aid  Society  but  w^o  ncpd 
the  care  of  some  reformatory  institution."  i. 
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YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAX  ASSOCIATION. 

Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  had  their  oriarin 
in  London,  England,  in  1841,  through  the  efforts  of  a 
young  man  named  George  Williams.  He  v.as  one  of 
eighty  clerks  in  a  large  establishment  and  as  a  christian 
saw  his  opportunity  for  usefulness.  Through  his  exam- 
l^le  and  entreaties  many  of  his  fellow  c!erl:s  became  chris- 
tians and  in  their  turn  endeavored  to  do  good  to  others. — 
A  small  society  was  formed  June  Gth,  1844,  which  was 
greatly  blessed.  Thence  the  good  work  spread  over  Eng- 
land to  America.  The  first  similar  society  here  was  or- 
ganized in  IVIontreal  in  1851.  Others  were  begun  in  New 
York,  Baltimore  and  all  our  chief  cities  and  towns  until 
now  they  number  over  eight  hundred. 

The  Baltimore  Y.  M.  C.  Association  has  accomplished 
much  good.  Its  primary  object  is  to  gather  young  men, 
both  resident  and  strangers,  for  the  purpose  of  religious 
instruction;  incidental  to  this, it  seeks  to  provide  emplo}"- 
ment  for  the  destitute,  afford  rational  amusement  during 
hours  of  relaxation  and  generally  to  counteract  the  temp- 
tations and  troubles  to  which  young  men  are  exposed,  es- 
pecially in  a  large  city.  Within  the  past  few  3'ears  a 
number  of  liberal  citizens  have  contributed  large  sums  to 
provide  a  building  asthehead  quarters  of  this  Association, 
which  has  been  erected  on  the  eminence  corner  of  Charle:^ 
and  Saratoga  sts.,  and  is  one  of  the  m.ost  prominent  edi- 
fices in  the  city.  It  has  a  frontage  of  130  feet  on  Charles  st. 
and  189  feet  on  Saratoga  st.  It  has  suites  of  library,  office 
and  committee  rooms,  a  grand  audience  chamber,  gymna- 
siums, etc.  The  first  floor  is  occupied  by  stores.  Av'e  in- 
vite every  citizen  and  stranger  to  visit  this  Hall  and  aid  or 
participate  in  the  benevolent  objects  of  the  Society. 

McDOXOGH  FARM  SCHOOL. 

This  philanthropic  institution  for  the  education  and 
training  of  poor  boys,  founded  by  the  late  John  McDon- 
ogh,  (see  page  91,)  is  located  near  Pikesville,  Ave  miles 
from  Baltimore  on  the  Western  Maryland  Kailroad.  The 
farm  comprises  over  TOO  acres.  The  buildings  arc  tempo- 
rary and  adapted  to  present  needs.  There  are  about  thirty 
boys  now  in  charge.  As  the  funds  increase,  the  capacities 
of  this  beneficent  institution  will  be  enlarged. 
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'  SPRING  GROVE  ASYLUM. 

(THE  NEW  MARYLAND  HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  INSANE.) 

About  1850,  Dr.  Richard  S.  Steuart,  who  had  been  at  th-e 
•  head  of  the  old  Maryland  Hospital  for  many  years,  conceived 
the  idea  of  purchasing  ground  at  a  distance  from  tlie  city  for 
the  erection  of  an  Insane  Asylum.  Contributions  were  col- 
lected. One  hundred  and  thirty-six  acres  of  land  were  pur- 
chased in  tlie  neigliborliood  of  Catonsville,  and  given  to  the 
State  for  the  purpose.  In  1852,  work  was  commenced  upon 
the  structure,  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Steuart  and  a 
b.uilding  committee,  consisting  of  Judge  Dobbin,  J.  Howard 
McHenry,  Dr.  Jas.  Steuart,  A,  Bowie  Davis,  and  Frank  How- 
ard. From  time  to  time  the  different  Legislatures  made  ap- 
propriations aggregating  S400,000,  and  a  plain,  massive  and 
substantial  edifice  has  arisen,  which  is  likely  to  prove  a  ben- 
efit to  generations  yet  unborn. 

It  is  constructed  of  EUicott  City  granite,  very  neatly  fin- 
ished. The  walls,  for  these  times  of  hasty  and  insecure  build- 
ings, are  remarkably  thick.  The  plans  of  the  best  Asylums 
in  this  country  have  been  consulted.  All  the  modern  ideas 
with  reference  to  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  insane,  be- 
gotten of  a  very  broad  experience,  have  been  considered. 
The  lunatics  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  formerly  lodged  in 
jails,  will  be  placed  here  to  enjoy  all  the  advantages  which 
experience  has  proven  are  necessary,  and  will  receive  all  the 
skill  which  modern  science  has  suggested  for  their  recovery. 

The  building  is  three  stories  in  height,  wtth  an  attic,  an.d 
faces  the  Patapsco  river  and  Chesapeake  Bay,  while  from  the 
windows  a  beautiful  and  expansive  view  may  be  obtained  of 
the  rolling  country  between  that  locality  and  the  Blue  Ridge 
"Mountains.  The  wings  recede  from  the  main  building,  and 
form  in  the  rear  a  kind  of  open  hexagon.  The  entire  struc- 
ture is  five  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  is  built  to  accommo- 
date conifortably  three  hundred  persons,  though  a  mucli 
larger  number  could  be  cared  for  without  interfering  with 
the  discipline  of  the  institution.  The  main  building  is  pre- 
pared for  tlie  quarters  of  the  officers,  and  the  convalescent 
cases  of  lunacy.  To  the  left  and  riglit,  the  cells  of  the  more 
violent  patients  are  situated.  Between  tliese  and  the  milder 
lunatics  a  number  of  apartments,  laundries,  water-closets 
and  bath-rooms,  intervene  t<»  break  the  unpleasant  noises, 
and  cause  a  complete  separation  ot  the  two  classes.  In  tlie 
extremities  of  the  wings  the  raving  patients  are  confined. 
All  the  floors  are  thoroughly  provided  with  laundries,  wash- 
rooms, water-closets  and  bathing  apparatus.  The  rooms  are 
spacious  and  well  ventilated,  and  the  corridors  ample  for  en- 
joyments, and  will  give  that  air  of  freedom  which  so  few  asy- 
lums possess.  The  house  is  heated  entirely  by  steam.  The 
supply  of  water  is  unlimited.  An  Ericsson  engine  placed  jn 
the  stream  below  the  hill  conveys  water  by  means  of  pipes, 
to  every  part  of  the  building.    Five  tanks,  with  a  capacity  oC 
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8.5,000  gallons,  are  placed  in  the  attic  and  kept  constantly 
filled,  and  in  case  of  fire,  by  means  of  small  pipes  from  these 
tanks,  every  floor  can  be  flooded  in  a  moment.  Precaution 
has  been  taken,  however,  to  tiuard  against  tire.  Tiie  stair- 
cases are  of  iron,  and  as  far  as  tiie  nature  of  the  building 
would  permit,  it  has  been  made  fire-proof.  The  Asylum  is 
furnished  with  immense  balceries  where  food  can  be  cooked, 
under  the  directions  of  Die  pliysiciaus  in  charye,  and  no 
doubts  can  be  entertained  a.'s  to  its  purity.  A  hirge  and  com- 
modious chapel  lias  been  constructed  in  tiie  building,  which 
will  hold  two  liundred  persons,  a  mucli  larger  number  than 
will  probably  ever  be  in  a  condition  to  attend. 

The  Asylum  has  been  thoroughly  litted  for  gas,  and  a  ga."? 
niachine'has  been  erected  at  some  distance  from  the  house. 
The  corporation  of  the  Maryland  Hospital  was,  by  a  recent 
act  of  the  Legislature,  blended  witli  that  of  the  new  Asylum. 

1  American.] 

THE    JOHNS  HOPKINS'   HOSPITAL. 

The  noble  and  extensive  design  of  Mr.  .Johns  Hopkins,  one 
of  Baltimore's  wealthiest  citizens,  is  at  last  assuming  shape. 
Mr.  Hopkins  has  purcliased  the  old  Maryland  Hospital,  with 
ten  acres  of  land,  ou  wiiich  he  proposes  to  place  a  hospital 
for  surgery  and  general  diseases.  It  is  to  lie  one  of  the  finest 
ever  reared  in  America.  Insanity  and  contagious  diseases 
are  to  be  excUtded.  Prudence  lequiresthat  other  accommo- 
dations shall  be  provided  for  tliese  two  classes.  The  sum 
appropriated  for  this  project  is.stated  to  be  $1  oitO.OOO,  which 
cannot  fail  to  make  it  an  honor  to  the  city  of  Baltimore. 

THE  SHEPPARD  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 
Some  years  ago,  Moses  Sheppard  left  by  will  tiie  sura  of 
$600,000,  to  establish  a  Hospital  tor  the  Insane.    By  profitable 
investments  this  sum  has  been  increased,  and  in  due  time 
the  Institution,  as  designed,  will  be  completed. 

HEBREW  HOSPITAL. 
On  Monument  street,  near  Broadwaj-— near  the  old  Mary- 
land Hospital. 

HOME  FOR  THE  AGED  OF  THE  M,  E.  CHURCH, 
A  handsome  brick  building.  100  feet  fronf.  with  a  Mansard 
roof  and  towers,  corner  of  Fulton  and  Franklin  streets, 
overlooking  the  city  and  country.  Erected  lor  tlie  comfort 
of  tlie  aged,  by  the  generosity  of  the  membership  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

INEBRIATES'  ASYLUM. 
A  retired  and  comfortable  Home,  where  Inebriates  may  be 
^edically  and  moi-ally  treated  for  a  cure  of  their  disease. 
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MARYLAND   INSTITUTE   FUR  PROMOTING   MECHANIC 

ARTS. 

'PHE  "  Mechanics'  Institute,"  over  the  Centre  Maikei,  is  an 
A  extensive  structure.  It  was  erected  by  the  menibcis  of  the 
"  Marvhiiul  Institute  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Mechaiii  \rts." 
The  building  is  1555  feet  U)nfj  by  60  wide.  The  three-sto;  y  sHtice 
frontinji:  on  Baltimore  street,  contains  the  library,  cm,  .ittee 
rooms,  oflices.  Ac.  The  main  hall,  which  is  devoted  '  i  hibi* 
lions  of  American  industry,  is  2G0  feet  long-.  The  Mark  :  .>ccu- 
pies  the  <ci-ound  floor,  and  is  the  handsomest  in  the  city  About 
1,750,000  bricks  were  used  in  building.  The  Annual  M'  ;:hanicss* 
Fair  attracts  thousands  of  visitors  during  October  of  ^.ch  3  ear. 
The  main  hall  is  one  of  the  largi.'St  in  the  country,  aud  has  held 
aa  high  as  (J, 000  persons  to  hear  speeches  from  Kossutii,  A.  H. 
fc>tephens,  Everett,  Gough,  Beecher,  and  scores  of  other  popular 
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speakers.  It  was  in  this  hall  that  the  Southern  politicians  met 
and  nominated  Breckinridge  in  1860.  after  leavinof  the  Douo^las 
deleg-ations  in  the  Front  Street  Theatre.  Here  also  were  held 
the  Great  Union  Sanitary  Fair  for  the  relief  of  the  soldiers  in 
the  field,  in  1863,  and  the' Southern  Ilelief  Fair,  to  afford  aid  for 
the  sufferino;  people  of  the  South,  in  1SG6,  both  of  which  sur- 
passed anything  of  the  kind  ever  attempted  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  On  such  occasions,  many  thousands  of  people  from 
abroad' flock  to  the  city  and  render  the  principal  thoroughfares 
almost  impassable.  Baltimore  street  is  then  especially  gay  with 
youth  and  beauty,  and  the  dry  goods  stores  reap  a  harvest. 

The  central  position  of  this  building  will  long  keep  it  as  a 
favorite  place  for  assemblies.  The  various  branches  of  the  edu- 
cational system  of  the  Institute  are  Q«rried  on  in  different  parts 
of  the  building  under  able  officers  and  teachers.  The  entire 
hall  cost  about  $100,000,  and  was  erected  in  1854. 

The  objects  sought  to  be  accomplished  by  the  establishment 
of  the  Institute  have  not  been  lost  sight  of,  but  a  continual 
advancement  has  been  made,  so  that  it  is  to  be  ranked  with  the 
most  prosperous  of  its  character  in  the  countr}-.  Xow  th:it 
peace  has  been  secured  to  the  nation,  a  still  greater  progress 
is  anticipated  in  the  future  by  the  Board,  the  members  of  which 
have  been  most  earnest  in  their  efforts  to  render  the  Institute  a 
valued  adjunct  to  the  mechanical  interests  of  Baltimore.  The 
Schools  of  Design  are  in  a  flattering  condition  in  point  of  num- 
bers and  excellence.  The  number  of  volumes  in  Library  is  about 
14,000,  accessible  to  all  members  of  the  Institute,  couiprising 
principally  the  working  classes.  Lectures  on  general  and  scien- 
tific subjects  are  delivered  every  winter.  The  membership 
averages  about  2,800,  as  follows  :  Senior  members,  628  ;  junior 
do.,  1,601  ;  lady  do.,  236;  male  life  do.,  247;  female  life  do.,  bZ; 
honorary  do.,  37;   making  a  total  of  2,832. 

The  Institute  meets  on  the  2d  VVednt^sday  of  each  month. 
Library  open  daily  from  9  A.  M.  to  9  P.  .M.  Active  membtMS 
$5  for  admission  and  $3  annual  dues.  Junior  members  S2.50 
for  admission  and  SI. 50  annual  dues.  Lady  members  §2.50  lor 
admission  and  $1.50  annual  dues. 


PEABODY   INSTITUTE. 

The  name  of  George  Pea- 
body    has    become    fiimiliar 
//  ,    tliiousrhout     the     world     as 


<^  t;^"l1~r=rZ] -1^  JJ  -^      f'''^',    thi-oughout     the     world     a; 

|,^U_,l4JiJilJJ::^f|:.p^^  that    of   a    pi'ince-like    mer 


chant  and  benefactor  of  his 
race.     He  wns  born  in  Mas- 
Si^st^S^i      sachusetts,    but   resided    for 
many   years    in    Baltimore, 
where  he  rose  to  fortune  in  a  mercantile  business,  and  afterwards 
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removed  to  En^^land,  where  his  reputation  as  a  first-class  London 
banker  became  wide  spread.  Usin^  his  wealth  durinif  bis  life- 
time in  preference  to  leavinor  it  to  the  uncertainties  of  a  last  will 
and  testament,  he  has  devoted  many  thousands  of  dollars  to  chari- 
table and  useful  purposes.  His  native  place  has  reaped  larjxely 
from  his  kindness,  and  the  London  poor  have  cause  to  remeiiiber 
him  with  gratitude  for  a  magnificent  movement  toward  the 
amelioration  of  their  condition.  In  1865,  he  completed  several 
blocks  of  houses,  well  ventilated  and  supplied  with  advantages 
unknown  to  the  poorest  classes,  at  a  cost  of  over  a  million  of 
dollars;  which  buildings  he  designed  especially  for  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  honest  poor,  at  rates  within  reach  of  the  humblest, 
affording  them  a  comfortable  shelter  and  wholesome  convenien- 
ces at  less  cost  to   them  than   their,  former  dens  of  filth  and 


GEORGE    PEABODY. 


disease.  The  movement  was  of  such  importance  as  to  call  forth 
praise  from  all  England.  Queen  Victoria  would  have  conferred 
honors  and  rank  upon  him,  if  he  had  been  willing  to  accept 
thein  ;  and  his  example  may  lead  others  to  mitigatti  in  this 
ra„li)nal  manner  the  distresses  and  discomforts  of  the  large  and 
unavoidable  poorer  class  of  people  in  great  cities.  But  what 
brings  Mr.  I'eabody  into  more  fatiiiliar  mention  in  our  cit\-,  is 
the  fact  that  about  the  year  1857  he  devoted  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars  to  the  founding  of  a  popular  Institute  in  f>ur 
midst  foi-  the  encoui-agement  of  Art,  Science  and  General  Know- 
ledge. The  design  comprises  a  Free  Librari/  of  first  cla;-s  hooks 
from  all  paits  of  the  world,  more  extensive  thun  any  library 
south  of  New  York;  Lectures,  Conceits,  and  a  School  of 
Design,  at  the  lowest  cost  of  production;  a  (Jallei-y  of  I'aint- 
ings,  and  other  features  of  general  utility  requisite  to  comprise 
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ft  complete  institution  of  the  kind.  The  main  building  for  these 
purposes  is  now  erected  opposite  the  Washington  Monument, 
It  is  built  of  marble  and  brick;  length  145  feet,  breadth  71  feet; 
and  contains  the  handsomest  and  most  convenient  hall  for  lec- 
tures in  the  city,  furnished  with  walnut  seats  and  holding 
1,400  persons.  The  seats  of  the  auditorium  are  ranged  upon  n 
gradual  ascent  from  the  proscenium,  and  a  gallery  is  in  the 
rear.  The  stairways,  floors,  &c.,  are  ail  of  the  most  durable 
material.  The  library,  in  the  upper  story,  is  100  feet  long  and 
30  feet  wide.  The  building  cost  8132,000  independent  of  ground. 
The  design  contemplates  an  additional  building  of  equal  size 
adjoining  on  the  east  side.  The  w  hole  enterprise  is  in  charge 
of  Trustees  and  a  Librarian,  wiih  Assistants.  If  this  iasti- 
tation  is  carried  oat  in  what  we  believe  to  be  the  spirit  of 
its  founder,  it  will  be  not  only  an  architectural  ornament  to  the 
city,  and  a  place  for  the  idle  hours  of  the  wealthy,  but  it  will 
become  equally  a  source  of  information  and  enlightenment  to  the 
humblest  student  and  artizan  who  may  be  unable  to  purchase 
elsewhere  the  luxuries  of  knowledge  and  art  tiere  displayed  as 
free  to  all.  That  it  may  become  a  genuine  means  of  popular 
improvement  and  cultivation  is  the  hope  of  thousands  in  whose 
families  the  name  of  Peabody  is  already  a  household  word. 

The  Institute  was  opened  In  1865  and  has  now  a  valua- 
ble Reference  Library  of  60,000  volumes.  History,  philos- 
ophy, science  and  belles  Icttres  are  largely  represented, 
but  the  lighter  grades  of  fiction  are  excluded.  No  books 
are  allowed  to  be  taken  away,  but  a  convenient  Reading 
Room  is  open  at  stated  hours.  A  new  building  is  now 
erecting  adjoining  the  corner,  which  will  contain  room 
for  300,000  volumes  and  an  extensive  Gallery  of  Art. — 
At  present  there  is  to  be  seen  a  choice  collection  of  antique 
marbles  and  statuary,  of  which  we  name  "Ciytie"  an  ex- 
quisite gtatue  by  Rinchart,  a  native  of  this  city.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  Library  and  Gallery  of  Art,  the  Institute  com- 
prises a  Conservatory  of  o^Iusic,  and  a  System  of  Lectures. 
The  Musical  School  has  a  high  standard  of  excellence 
and  attracts  people  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  Lec- 
turers are  the  best  of  Europe  and  America  and  contribute 
courses  on  Science,  Art  and  Literature,  which  are  largely 
attended  every  season. 
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MARYLAND  ACADEMY  OF  ART, 

MULBKRRY  STKEET,   OPPOSITE  CATHEDRAL. 

A  large  and  roomy  building,  well  adapted  to  the  present 
purposes  of  the  Academy.  The  parlors  are  furnished  and 
ornamented  with  paintings,  drawings  and  engravings  of 
members  of  the  Academy  and  others.  To  these,lhere  is  at- 
tached a  reading  room  of  illustrated  Art  periodicals.  These 
rooms  will  be  open  at  all  times  for  the  use  of  the  members 
and  strangers  introduced  by  members.  From  time  to  time 
there  will  be  special  exhibitions;  but,  on  all  other  occasions 
the  rooms  will  be  opened  gratuitously;  and  it  is  hoped  and 
believed  that  the  Academy  will  thus  become  an  agreeable 
resort  for  the  members  and  the  ladies  of  their  families. 
Among  the  attractions  of  the  Academy  are  casts  of  cele- 
brated statues  of  antiquity,  with  models  to  aid  those  who 
desire  to  copy.  The  upper  rooms  of  the  Academy  building 
are  devoted  to  drawing  and  painting,  taught  by  a  competent 
Professor  to  both  sexes. 

JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY. 

Jolins  Hopkins,  a  merchant  of  Baltimore  and  a  member 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  who  died  Dec.  24th,  1873,  aged 
79  years,  left  a  fortune  in  stocks  and  land,  etc.,  of  about 
ten  millions  of  dollars — $3,500,000  of  which  he  devised  lor 
a  Univerity,  a  like  sum  for  a  Hospital,  and  other  sums  to 
special  charities  and  to  relatives.  These  trusts  were  con- 
fined to  a  selection  of  the  most  responsible  men  in  the 
community.  The  above  amount  is  the  largest  ever 
bequeathed  in  this  country  by  any  one  person  for  the  en- 
dowment of  any  institution. 

The  Hospital,  noticed  on  page  126,isto  be  erected  on  the 
site  of  the  old  Maryland  Hospital.  The  University  buil- 
dings are  to  be  located  in  Clifton  Park,  the  homestead  of 
the  donor  and  will  doubtless  prove  adequate  to  his  mag- 
nificent designs.  At  present  the  institution  is  in  its  pre- 
paratory stage.  D.  C.Gilman, an eminentscholar formerly 
connected  with  Yale  College  and  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia, was  inaugurated  as  its  President,  in  the  Academy  of 
Music,  February  22d,  1876.  Other  distinguished  men  of 
science  and  learning  will  be  selected  to  complete  the 
faculty.  The  Trustees  will  aim  to  make  this  University 
of  the  highest  rank. 
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MASONS. 

This  influential  Order  has  an  extensive  membership  and 
numerons  Lodges  in  this  City  and  State.  The  Grand 
Lodge  of  Maryland  was  formed  by  a  deputation  from  the 
several  Lodges  of  Ancient  York  Masons  in  Maryland,  at 
Talbot  Court  House,  April  7th,  1787.  A  Hall  was  built 
on  St.  Paul's  St.,  Baltimore,  in  1822,  which  was  used  as>  a 
meeting  place  for  the  city  Lodges  until  1870,  when  the 
present  large  Temple  was  erected  on  Charles  street,  at  a 
cost  of  $400,000.  It  is  built  with  adaptation  to  the  cere- 
monies of  the  Order  and  contains  also  one  of  the  largest 
and  finest  halls  in  the  city  for  public  concerts,lecturcs  and 
festivites. 

INDEPENDENT  ORDER  OF  ODD  FELLOWS. 

This  Order,  of  English 

origin,  which  had  its  first 

•^  beginning  in  the  United 

States,in  this  city,in  1819, 

now  numbers  thousands 

//,  of  members  and  numer- 

tfli  41' '^  o^s  Looses.    Thos.  Wil- 

^miisMM''''  dey  the  founder,! ived  and 

died  here,  and 


a  monu- 
ment to  his  memory  is  erected  on  Broadway  (see  page  87.) 
The  Hall  on  Gay  street  is  an  extensive  building  v/ith  a 
massive  tower.  It  contains  all  the  rooms  and  parapher- 
nalia necessary  to  the  Order,  also  a  fine  library  of  many 
tliousands  of  volumes  and  a  grand  saloon  in  which  levees 
and  other  public  meetings  are  held. 

THE  SONS  OF  TEMPERANCE. 

This  Order  has  several  Divisions  and  meets  in  the  Tem- 
perance Temple  on  Gay  street  opposite  Odd  Fellows  Hall. 

The  Cadets  of  Temperance  and  the  Good  Templars 
for  young  and  old  of  both  sexes,  have  many  divisions  and 
a  large  membership,and  meet  in  various  halls  and  churches. 

THE  TEMPERANCE  ALLIANCE. 
This  is  a  voluntary  organization  to  educate   the  public 
mind  in  favor  of  total  abstinence  from  intoxicating  liquors, 
and  to  suppress  the  traffic  in  them,    Hon.  Wm.  Daniel, 
President.  ,  C.  S.  Mosher.  Secretary. 
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TOTAL  ABSTIXEXCE  LEAGUE. 

At  a  State  Temperance  Convention  held  in  the  Charles  Street 
Methodist  Church,  A])ril,  1^66,  a  new  organization  was  com- 
menced under  the  above  title,  of  which  the  following  articles 
give  the  full  character  and  desio^n  : 

1.  Resolned,  That  we  establish  a  permanent  organization  to 
be  called  the  Total  Abstinence  League  of  Maryland  and  District 
of  Columbia,  and  adopt  the  following  pledge  :  "I  promise  that  I 
tcill  not  use  intoxicating  liquors,  nor  traffic  in  them,  as  a  beverage; 
that  I  icHl  not  provide  them  as  an  article  of  entertainment,  or  for 
persons  in  my  employment;  and  that  in  all  suitable  icays  I  will 
discountenance  their  use  throughout  the  community." 

2.  Besolced,  As  members  of  this  League,  we  will  use  all  our 
influence  to  secure  a  prohibitory  law  for  the  suppression  of  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  as  a  beverage,  and  that  we  recom- 
mend the  friends  of  temperance  throughout  the  8tate  to  use 
their  influence  in  the  same  direction. 

3.  Resolved,  That  the  parent  society  be  located  in  this  city, 
and  shall  meet  quarterly,  in  January.  April.  July  and  October, 
and  shall  be  composed  of  delegates  from  all  auxiliary  Leagtiea 
of  the  State  and  District  of  Columbia. 

4.  Resolved  further,  That  the  increase  of  intemperance  among 
young  men  does  imperatively  call  upon  all  who  feel  an  interest 
in  rescuing  them  from  the  temptations  to  the  sin  and  degrada- 
tion of  drunkenness,  to  bestir  themselves,  and  unitedly  co- 
operate, in  any  and  every  eflbit  to  save  them  from  this  terrible 
evil.  * 

That  no  man  has  a  right,  no  matter  what  be  the  license  from 
the  State,  to  demoralize  the  community,  by  holding  out  induce- 
ments and  temptations  to  lead  astray  and  corrupt  our  youth. 

That  we  would  urgently  press  upon  all  teachers,  whether  in 
public  schools,  or  Sabbath  schools,  and  all  who  have  in  charge 
the  education  and  training  of  the  young,  to  set  before  their 
minds  the  great  evils  of  intemperance,  and  the  importance  of 
early  forming  the  habit  of  abstaining  from  everything  that 
would  tend  to  make  them  drunkaids. 

That  every  community  has  a  right,  and  the  people  of  it  owe 
it  as  a  dutv  to  themselves,  their  children,  their  families,  and 
their  neiifhbors,  to  use  such  means  as  th^y  can.  and  secure  the 
authority  of  the  State  to  keep  from  their  midst,  grog  shops, 
and  places  where  drinking  is  encouraged. 

That  the  indiscriminate  license  to  sell  intoxicating  liquors  as 
a  beverage,  without  any  security  for  the  preservation  of  good 
order  and  protection  of  the  young,  is  as  demoralizing  as  it 
would  be  to  license  theft,  prostitution  and  gambling,  and  calla 
loudly  upon  citizens  to  see  in  the  selection  of  candidates  for 
the  Legislature,  that  no  man  is  in  nomination  who  will  not  use 
his  influence  in  protecting  the  State  from  such  an  uncontrolled 
and  unrestrained  evil. 
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That  no  man  should  be  permitted  to  sell  intoxicating  liquors 
in  any  district  of  any  county  in  the  State,  or  any  ward  of  the 
city,  unless  he  shall  have  the  recommendation  of  at  least  twelve 
freeliolders  within  two  miles  of  the  place  in  the  county,  or 
within  two  squares  in  a  city,  adjacent  to  where  he  designs  to 
sell,  and  that  they  should  certify  to  his  character,  that  he  will 
not  make  his  house  a  place  to  corrupt  and  tempt  men  to 
drunkenness. 

That  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks  to  influence,  corrupt  or 
bribe  men  at  elections,  to  operate  on  legislators  in  influencing 
them,  and  the  keeping  of  what  is  called  an  open  house  to  secure 
a  vote,  to  carry  or  reject  a  law,  is  putting  the  rights  of  citizens 
and  their  property  to  the  highest  rum,  brandy  or  champagne 
bidder. 

That  when  public  men  for  their  own  gratification,  or  who 
under  the  mistaken  idea  that  when  they  wish  to  honor  visitors, 
they  are  at  liberty  to  use  public  money  to  pay  for  liquors,  which 
make  them  and  their  visitors  drunk,  it  is  unjust  to  tneir  constit- 
uents, and  an  insult  to  their  visitors  whom  they  tempt  to 
drunkenness,  and  comes  as  such  under  the  woe  denounced  of 
God  against  him  who  giveth  his  neighbor  drink.      (Hab.  ii: 

That  he  who  will  suffer  men  to  offer  him  liquor  when  the 
same  is  known  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  buying  him  over  to  vote 
for  any  bill,  ought  never  to  be  elected,  and  any  man  or  men 
who  will  offer  liquor  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  legislators, 
should  be  punished  as  criminals  who  are  trying  to  defraud  inno- 
cent and  unsuspecting  citizens,  and  it.  is  a  duty  which  every 
man  in  the  community  owes  to  himself  and  society,  to  see  that 
110  such  man  be  nominated  or  elected  to  office. 

That  as  organizations  are  formed  for  the  purpose  of  eiiecting 
a  repeal  of  the  Sunday  Law,  and  license  to  sell  on  that  day ; 
and  as  their  declaration  is  but  the  embodiment  among  us  of  those 
infidel  principles  which  led  to  the  abolishing  of  Christianity, 
and  the  Sabbath,  in  the  time  of  the  Reign  of  Terror  in  France, 
it  is  the  duty  of  every  friend  of  good  order,  every  moral  man, 
and  every  Christian,  to  stand  steadfast  in  resisting  it. 

Resolved,  That  while  we  recognize  the  zeal  and  fidelity  with 
which  the  "Sons  of  Temperance"  and  the  "  Washingtonians" 
have  served  the  temperance  cause,  we  nevertheless  desire  to 
exercise  a  more  extended  influence  against  the  traflUc  in  liquor 
by  uniting  all  the  temperance  men  in  the  State." 

IMPROVED  ORDER  OF  RED  MEN,  G.  C.  of  U.  S. 
Hall  on  Paca  street,  near  Fayette. 

THE  KNIGHTS  OF  PYTHIAS. 
This  secret  organizatum  is  ot  lecenc  origin,  but  numbers 
many  thousands  of  members  in  the  City  and  State. 
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INDEPENDENT  ORDER  OF  RED  MEN. 

Meet  in  Metamora  Hall,  West  Lombard  street,  near  Hanover. 
Metamora  Tribe,  No.  1;   Monshusia  Tribe,  No.  2;  Sagamora 
Tribe,  No.  8;  Osceola  Tribe,  No.  11. 

UNITED  ANCIENT  JORDER  OF  DRUIDS. 

The  Grand  Grove  meets  on  the  3d   Friday  of  May,  August, 
November  and  February,  corner  of  Baltimore  and  Gay  streets. 

I.  0.  UNITED  BROTHERS. 

Grand  Band  meets  quarterly  at  United  Brothers'  Hall,  West 
Baltimore  street. 

UNITED  AMERICAN  MECHANICS. 

State  Council  meets  on  the  3d  Tuesday  of  January,  April, 
July  and  October,  at  Temperance  Temple,  Gay  street. 

GERMANIA  CLUB, 
No.  1G5  "West  Lombard  street.    Incorporated  in  1842. 

BALTIMORE  GYMNASIUM. 

Carroll  Hall.     Organized  1858.     Chartered  1862.    Open  every 
day  (except  Sundays)  from  6  A.  M.  to  103^  P.  M. 

CONCORDIA  SOCIETY. 
Hall,  corner  of  German  and  Eutaw  streets. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MARYLAND,  SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE, 

Corner  of  Lombard  and   Green  streets.      The   annual  session 
begins  early  in  October,  and  ends  on  the  first  of  the  ensuing 
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March.  The  Faculty  comprises  the  hiojhest  in  the  city.  Clini-. 
cal  instruction  is  given  in  Medicine  and  Surgery  at  the  "  Balti- 
more Infirmary,"  an  institution  of  more  than  thirty  years 
standing,  belonging  to  the  University,  situated  under  the  sole 
charge  of,  and  attended  by,  the  Faculty.  Its  wards  constantly 
contain  ample  material  for  illustrating  the  various  forms  of 
disease,  and  are  open  throughout  the  year  to  all  Matriculates  of 
the  School  without  charge. 


THE  MERCHANTS'  EXCHANGE  AND  NEWS  ROOMS, 

New  Exchange  Building,  Exchange  Place  and  Second  streot. 
Papers  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  also  from  Eurcpe 
and  the  West  Indies.  Subscription  $15  per  annum  for  in  li- 
viduals,  and  $20  for  firms  of  two  or  more. 

ATHEN^UM, 

Corner  of  St.  Paul  and  Saratoga  streets,  contains  the  following 
Societies : 

LiBRART   Company   of    Baltimore,   Historical    Societt    op 
Maryland,  Mercantile  Library  Association. 

THE  MARYLAND  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 

Has  its  rooms  entering  from  the  west  end  of  the  Athenaeum.  It 
contains  about  3,000  volumes  on  the  history  of  States  and 
cities,  biographies,  kc,  including  over  300  volumes  of  news- 
papers, some  of  the  earliest  issued  in  Maryland.  There  are  also 
many  hundreds  of  rare  liistorical  manuscripts,  paintings,  di  aw- 
ings,  maps,  coins,  medals,  &c.,  for  exhibition  to  students  and 
others,  under  rules.  Several  volumes  and  drawings  are  (spe- 
cially interesting  to  our  citizens  as  comprising  descriptions  and 
plans  of  Baltimore  in  the  last  century. 

MERCANTILE  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION. 

Entrance  at  the  east  end  of  the  Athenaeum.  The  Library 
contains  20,000  volumes.  It  was  instituted  13th  November, 
1839,  by  the  merchants'  clerks  of  Baltimore.  All  strangers 
visiting  the  city  are  entitled  to  the  free  use  of  the  library  for 
one  month.  All  persons,  including  ladies,  are  eligible  to  mem- 
bership. There  are  at  present  upwards  of  1,300  members.  The 
officers  are  elected  annually  by  the  active  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. The  Library  and  Reading  Rooms  are  open  daily  from 
10  A.  M.  until  2  P.  M.  for  the  reception  of  ladies  exclusively, 
and  from  2  till  10  P.  M.  to  the  members  generally.  Subscrip- 
tion $5  per  annum. 
12* 
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THE  MARYLAND  CLUB. 

An  old  established  institution,  on  the  corner  of  Cathedral  and 
Franklin  streets. 

CORX  AND  FLOUR  EXCHANGE, 
Corner  of  South  and  Wood  streets. 

P  I  M  L  I  C  O 


MARYLAND  AGRTCULTCRAL  AND  MECHANICAL 

ASSOCIATION. 


Obganized  1848— Re-organized  1869. 


The  new  Fair  Grounds.  whic;h  are  also  used  for  the  Races  of 
the  Maryland  Jockey  Club,  are  locatCii  on  a  property  known 
as  "Pimlico,"  .siiuaied  about  two  miles  from  tii'e  north- 
western boundary  of  the  city.  The  enclo.-<uie  covers  sev- 
enty-seven acres,  and  comprises  a  race  course  and  all  th* 
necessaiy  buildings,  pavilion,  club  house,  stalls,  &c.,  (or  the 
exhibiii  -n  of  slock,  Hgricuitural  products  and  mechanical 
implements.  Tiie  locaiiDu  is  aliout  ^^7  (eet  al>ove  tide-water, 
and  is  consequently  saiubrious.  presenting  also  a  tine,  view 
of  scener.von  every  side.  Acces-.  is  Inul  froui  tue  city  through 
the  Druid  Hill  Park  and  Green  Spring  avenue,  uiid  by  ttie 
Pimlico  road  by  way  of  liie  Keisterstown  turnpike.  The 
Northern  Ceiitral  Railroad  carries  visitors  within  a  mile  of 
the  grounds,  and  oinnibusses  connect  during  the  P'air  from 
the  termini  oi  tiie  City  Pas>eiigcr  Kailroads.  Tiie  Fairs  are 
usually  held  in  October,  and  are  numerously  attended. 


Besides  these  there  are  many  other  benevolent,  debatinjf, 
temperance,  church  and  building  associations  of  less  <.-neraJ 
importance,  which  can  be  readily  ascertained  upon  inquirji . 
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LITERATURE  AND  NEWSPAPERS. 


B 


ALTIMORE  does  not  claim  Athen- 
aic  eminence,  but  has  neverreceived 
that  meed  of  just  consideration  as  a  liter- 
ary community  to  which  she  is  entitled; 
one  reason  of  several  being,  that  fortui- 
tous circumstances  early  developed  the 
printing  press  more  rapidly  in  our  North- 
ern cities  and  gave  them  unrivalled  ad- 
vantages as  literary  centres  over  all  com- 
petitors. Nevertheless  our  city  and  State 
have  always  abounded  with  cultured 
writers,  who  as  novelists,  poets,  essayists, 
editors,  playwrights,  lawyers  and  states- 
men, have  embellished  much  literature  issued  both  here 
and  elsewhere,  and  acquired  a  national  reputation.  We 
will  here  suggest  to  our  historiographers,  that  a  compre- 
hensive account  of  the  literature  and  literary  men  of 
Baltimore, ad  miV2o,  would  be  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the 
present  generation.  Moreover  the  choicest  as  well  as  the 
lightest  reading  of  the  world  has  always  met  with  a  pro- 
portionate sale  in  our  midst.  There  have  been  innumer- 
able books  published  in  this  city,  covering  law,  science, 
medicine,  theology  and  fiction.  Many  periodicals  and 
papers  have  appeared,  flourished  and  perished,  during 
the  lapse  of  the  century.  On  the  shelves  of  the  Historical 
Society  will  be  found  hundredsof  volumes  of  newspapers. 
Niles'  Register  the  most  valuable,  begun  in  1811,  contin- 
ued for  forty  years  and  is  now  hoarded  in  libraries  as  a 
valuable  chronicle  of  contemporaneous  history.  Of  the 
daily  press,  there  are  two  noticeable  exceptions  of  longev- 
ity. The  Baltimore  American,  founded  in  1773,  and 
The  Sun,  founded  in  1837,  both  dailies,  are  now  flourish- 
ing with  remarkable  success,  and  occupy  on  opposite  cor- 
ners, the  finest  newspaper  establishments  in  the  city. — 
The  principal  other  dailies  at  this  writing,  are  the  Gazette, 
Correspondent,  Wecker  and  Evening  News.  The  princi- 
pal weekly  journals  are  the  Telegram,  Baltimorean,  Meth- 
odist Protestant,  Catholic  Mirror  and  Bulletin.  The 
Southern  Magazine  is  an  elegant  literary  monthly.  The 
American  Farmer  is  an  established  Agricultural  monthly. 
We  have  about  thirty -five  periodicals  in  all. 
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MARKETS. 

OUR  Markets  are  proverbial  for  being  well  stocked  with  every 
variety  of  produce,  game  and  garden  stuff,  from  all  parts, 
at  prices  as  low  as   anywhere  in  the  country.     Horned  cattle, 
sheep,  hogs,  bacon,  poultry  and  buttw  come  from  the  West ; 
potatoes   and  butter  from  the  North ;    milk,  butter  and   farm 
produce  from  the   State;    peaches  from   Xew   Jersey;    melon? 
and  other  fruits  from  the  southern  part  of  the  State  and  Vir- 
ginia ;  and  tropical  fruits  from  Havana,  &c.     The  rapid  facili 
ties  of  transportation   afford  us  produce  from   the  South  ver} 
early  in  the  season.  Fish  are  abundant  nearly  all  the  year.     Thi 
most  common  are,  herring  from   the  British   provinces,  Xorti 
Carolina  and  from  Chesapeake  Bay  ;  perch,  trout,  taylors,  pike, 
mackerel,  shad  from  the  Susquehanna,  N'orth  Carolina  and  th- 
Bay;  sturgeon  from  the  Delaware  and  James  rivers ;   halibut 
eels,  lobsters,  turtle,  crabs   and  oysters.     Of  the   last  four  w 
have  a  superabundance,  and  export  immense  quantities  to  lee 
favored  parts  of  the  country.     Venison  is  plentiful  in  seasor 
but  mostly  sold  at  commission  houses. 

It  is  interesting   to  visit   any   of  the  principal   markets    o 
"market  day."     If  in  the  spring,  the  fish  stalls  and  pavemen' 
are  covered  with   every  variety  of  tish ;  they  come  packed  in 
barrels  and  carts,  and  are  spread  over  the  stalls  for  sale  by 
single  or  in  quantity.     The  early  vegetables  are  piled  in  profu- 
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sion  in  front  of  the  country  wajjons  and  on  the  outside  stalls. 
Ci  ab:?  and  lobsters  are  a  prominent  feature  in  their  senson.  In 
the  summer  and  fall,  flowers  are  brouofht  in  abundance,  and 
give  the  place  a  decorative  air.  Fruits  of  every  sort — p'^achea, 
apples',  pears,  water-melons,  cantelopes,  and  many  other  edibles 
are  abundant  to  excess,  and  tempt  the  appetite  on  ev^ry  side. 
On  Saturday  ni^ht,  especially,  is  the  scene  enlivenino^,  wHen  the 
lonof  arcade-like  buildings  are  lit  up  with  gas,  the  inside  avenue 
lined  on  both  sides  by  ornamented  butcher's  stalls,  covered  with 
beef,  pork,  veal,  mutton,  sausages,  and  other  meats,  all  in  th» 
most  saleable  order,  fresh,  clean  and  appetizing. 
Our  market-houses  are  located  as  follows : 

CENTRE  MARKET, 

Harrison  street,  from  Baltimore  to  Pratt,  comprising  the  base- 
ment of  the  Maryland  Institute  Hall,  and  two  long  separata 
buildings,  bt^sides  a  "fish  market-house"  adjoining  the  Falls. 
This  place  was  formerly  called  the  Marnh  Market,  from  the 
marshy  character  of  the  grounds  in  this  portion  of  the  city,  and 
was  first  used  as  a  market  in  1783. 

LEXINGTON  MARKET. 

Established  in  1803,  on  Lexington  street,  from  Eutaw  street 
across  Paca  and  Green  to  Pearl  street;  comprising  three  build* 
ings,  over  one  of  which  a  large  hall  is  contemplated. 

HANOVER  MARKET, 

Corner  of  Hanover  and  Camden  streets,  established  in  1783  j  ona 
square  of  buildings,  with  open  space  in  centre. 

"FELL'S  POINT"  MARKET, 

On  Broadway.  Three  buildings  of  a  square  in  length,  ending 
on  Thames  street.  Established  1783.  A  handsome  hall  is  built 
over  the  upper  end  of  this  market. 

UOLLINS  MARKET, 

On  Hollins  street,  between  Oregon  and  Republican.  A  tftrg« 
ball  was  also  erected  over  this  market  in  1865. 

RICHMOND  MARKET, 
Corner  of  Biddle  and  Howard  sts.,  under  5th  Reg't  Armory 
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FEDERAL  HILL  MARKET, 
Cross  street,  beginning  at  Light.    Two  houses. 

BEL  AIR  MARKET, 
Forest  and  Gay  streets.    Established  1819.    Several  btiildingf. 

WESTERN  MARKET, 

Located,  1871,  on  Cooke  street,  between  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
and  Fremont  street. 


THEATKES. 

THESPIS,  a  native  of  Greece,  is  credited  with  the  invention 
of  tragedy,  about  535  years  before  Christ.  He  went  about 
from  village  to  village  in  a  cart,  on  which  a  temporary  stage 
was  erected,  where  he  and  his  companions  played  and  sang,  and 
also  drank,  for  we  read  that  they  frequently  smeared  their  faces 
•with  the  lees  of  wine  and  indulged  in  low  buffoonery.  This  was 
during  the  time  of  Solon,  who  was  greatly  opposed  to  such 
bacchanal  proceedings.  After  Thespis  came  ^schylus,  Sopho- 
cles and  Euripides,  who  brought  dramatic  performances  to  great 
perfection.  Stage  plays  wera  first  introduced  into  Rome  about 
the  year  361  before  the  Christian  era;  though  previous  to  that 
time  the  games  of  the  circus  had  become  an  institution.  Satires 
and  imperfect  comedies  were  most  frequent  at  first,  and  not 
until  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  palmy  days  of  the 
Grecian  drama,  were  regularly  composed  plays  introduced  to 
the  Roman  people. 

Iloscius,  the  comedian,  alluded  to  by  Cicero,  and  Pylades  and 
Cathyllus,  who  flourished  as  pantomimists  under  Augustus, 
were  among  the  most  celebrated  actors  of  Rome.  The  place 
where  representations  were  held  was  called  tkeatrum,  and  was 
generally  built  without  seats.  Theatres  were  frequently  con- 
demned and  removed  on  account  of  immorality  or  seditious  dis- 
plays, still  they  existed  with  but  little  intermission  throughout 
the  Roman  republic  and  empire.  Some  of  them  were  magnifi- 
cent. Pliny  mentions  one  that  cost  an  incredible  sum,  and 
held  80,000  persons.  Pompey  built  one  of  hewn  stone  to  hold 
40,000.  After  the  decline  of  histrionic  art  in  Italy,  the  drama 
was  reduced  to  contempt,  and  was  preserved  during  the  dark 
ages  principally  in  the  form  of  rude  "mysteries."  mostly  reli- 
gious, enacted  on  stages  erected  in  booths.  The  name  of 
SuAKESPEAKE  dates  the  revival  of  dramatic  literature  and  repre- 
sentation, not  only  in  England  but  in  all  nations,  and  to  thia 
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time,  the  utmost  endeavors  of  art  and  literary  genius  have  been 
suborned  to  render  the  stage  attractive.  That  the  theatre  has 
been  misused  for  the  basest  purposes,  none  will  deny;  that  it 
should  be  tolerated  only  to  illustrate  virtue  and  foster  noble 
principles;  many  would  desire;  that  its  mission  is  simply  to 
amuse  and  divert,  with'out  especial  care  to  inculcate  virtue  or 
avoid  error,  seems  to  be  the  most  general  verdict.  At  least,  the 
theatres  of  the  present  age  appear  to  claim  no  higher  purpose 
than  this  last,  and  are  conducted  so  as  to  cater  for  every  taste 
and  caprice  of  the  public.  Some  managers  have  endeavored  to 
elevate  the  moral  character  of  these  places  of  resort,  but  with 
indifferent  success.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  while  the  force 
of  a  religious  public  opinion  is  compelling  reform  in  many  other 
institutions,  it  may  succeed  also  in  purging  the  stage  of  its 
grosser  objections,  and  render  it  less  harmful  to  the  public  at 
large.  As  for  art  and  genius,  the  stage  at  this  day  is  not  lack- 
ing in  their  highest  development. 

I 

THE  DRAMA  IN  BALTIMORE. 

Baltimore  has  always  patronized  the  sock  and  buskin  in  a 
moderate  way.  In  1770,  performances  were  given  on  the  corner 
of  Baltimore  and  Frederick  streets,  in  a  ware-room,  and  after- 
wards in  wooden  theatres  on  Water  and  Pratt  streets.  Many 
years  later  the  old  mud  theatre  flourished  in  North  street  in  the 
"Meadow."  The  elder  Booth  is  said  to  have  performed  here. 
The  building  is  now  used  as  a  carriajre-house. 


THE  FRONT  STREET  THEATRE 

Has  long  been  a  landmark,  and  has  a  history  in  the  memory  of 
melo-drama  and  circus  frequenters.  Seveiai  important  iiojitical 
assemblages  have  been  held  in  this  building.  The  Democratic 
Convention  in  1861,  which  nominated  Douglas,  met  here;  from 
which  the  Breckinridge  faction  separated.  President  Lincoln 
was  renominated  ht-re  in  18G4,  along  with  Andrew  Johnson  as 
Vice-President.  .lenny  Lind  also  sung  there  to  the  public 
scliool'5.  'i'li(»  building  is  located  on  Fi-ont  street,  south  of  Gay, 
imuiediately  on  .Jones  Falls.  Jt  is  a  very  large  edihce  and  coia- 
mands  an  extensive  view. 

THE  HOLIDAY  STREET  THEATRE 

Claims,  however,  to  be  the  oldest  and  one  of  the  best  conducted 
theatres  in  the  country,  and  has  long  held  the  first  rank  among 
our  city  places  of  amusement.  Some  years  ago  it  came  under 
the  control  of  John  T.  Ford,  Esq.,  whose  management  has 
placed  it  among  the  most  successful  and  unobjectionable  in  the 
country.     The  building  was  originally  of  wood  in  1784,  but  was 
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re-erented  in  1814,  of  brick.  Every  fheatre  existiri^^  at 
that  ti:ne  in  the  U.  S.  was  clestroyed  by  lire,  from  year  to 
year,  and  this  one  only  re.^Taincd  as  a  memento  of  the 
post.  The  "  Star  Spanned  Banner  "  was  first  snng  on  its 
stam  It  was  called  "Old  Drary"  from  its  a^e  and  asso- 
ciations, in  reference  to  the  famous  Drury  Lane  Th^^-'tre 
of  London.  Cooke,  Cooper,  Jefferson,  Junius  Brutus 
Booth,  Forrest,  Brooke  and  Vandcnhoff ,  acted  before  its 
scenes.  But  on  Sept.  10th,lS73,  at  2\  o'clock,  A.  M.,  it  also 
fell  a  prey  to  fire.  It  cau;iht  probably  from  a  smoulder- 
ing ci-rar  thrown  among  the  old  scenes,  and  was  totally 
destroyed.  The  proprietor  imimediately  rebuilt  it,  with 
modern  improvements.  It  occupies  a  spot  made  mu'^hmore 
public  than  formerly  by  the  new  City  Hall  opposite. 

THE  ACADE:NrY  OF  MUSIC. 

This  f^and  Opera  House  looms  up,  on  Howard  street, 
north  of  Franklin.  It  cost  nearly  $oOO,000,  is  fitt-d  up 
wi  h  the  gorgeous  appointments  of  a  first  class  Theatre 
and  Concert  Hall,  equal  to  any  in  America. 

THE  CONCORDIA  OPERA  HOUSE, 
Owned  by  the  Concordia  Society  (German,)  is  a  large 
handsome  building  on  the  corner  of  Eutaw  and  Gcraan 
gtrcets.  The  interior  is  fini.:hed  in  the  latest  style,  Avith 
every  appointment  of  a  club  house  and  theatre.  It  is 
leased  for  both  English  and  German  opera  and  drama. 

FORD'S  GRAISTD  OPERA  HOUSE. 
A  first  class  theatre,  on  Fayette  St.,  near  Eutaw,  erected 
1871.      It  will   seat  2,000  people  and  is  lighted  by  elec- 
tricity. 

THE  NEW  CENTRAL  THEATRE. 
On  Baltimore  street  at  Jones'  Falls. 

There  are  other  places  of  amusement  and  instruction 
alwa3'3  open.  Lccturc?<y  Panoramas^  Concerts^  «S:c.,  &c., 
are  ever  in  popular  demand.  The  Maryland  Insti- 
tute, the  New  Masonic  Temple,  the  New  Assembly 
Rooms,  the  Temperance  Temple,  are  used  for  public  as- 
semblies. The  Peabody  Institute  endeavors  to  supply 
annually  the  choicest  lectures  and  concerts. 
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HOTELS. 

Op  the  first  two  houses  erected  on  the  site  of  Baltimore,  one 
was  for  the  "  Entertainment  of  Man  and  Beast."  About 
1685,  •' Mr.  John  Hurst  built  a  house  near  Mr.  Jones' house, 
which  he  used  as  an  inn."  This  was  probably  necessary  to  sup- 
ply entertainment  and  lodoinn^  to  the  increasinjj  travelers  be- 
tween Annapolis  and  Jof  pa,  then  the  county  town,  as  also 
those  who  journeyed  to  Philadelphia.  We  are  unable  to  state 
the  exact  location  of  this  buildinjj.  but  Mr.  Griffith,  in  his 
'^Annals  of  Baltimore,"  located  Jones'  house,  the  first  one  built, 
near  the  present  Gay  street  bridjje,  and  Hurst's  tavern  "  at  or 
near  Jones'."  In  time,  o'her  taverns  were  established  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  also  on  the  western  side  of  the  Falls.  One 
of  the  best  known  was  Kamineskey's,  alluded  to  on  page  163. 
As  the  city  increased,  the  taverns  of  course  increased  also,  and 
coffee-houses,  restaurants,  wine  and  beer  saloons,  oyster-houses, 
Ac,  now  abound  in  profusion,  as  in  every  large  city. 

In  this  list  we  give  only  the  most  prominent  of  our  numerous 
hotels,  all  of  which  are  conducted  with  courtesy  and  propriety. 
IJarnum's  is  a  very  ornamental  building  in  the  heart  of  business. 
The  Kutaw  House  is  an  immense  structure  of  brick  on  the  corner 
of  Baltimore  and  Eutaw  streets,  and  celebrated  as  one  of  the 
best  hotels  in  this  country.  The  "  Fountain.'  '•■' Mansion," 
♦'Wayne  Inn,"  and  others  are  extensively  known,  but  we  have 
no  space  for  further  description. 

Barnum's  City  Hotel Corner  of  Calvert  and  Favette  streets. 

Black  Horse  Hotel Ill  North"  High  street. 

Brown's  Hotel 119  North  High  street. 

Bull's  Head  Tavern Front  street,  near  Gay. 

Columbia  Hotel Corner  of  German  and  Paca  streets. 

Kutaw  House Corner  of  Baltimore  and  Eutaw  streets. 

Farmers'  Hotel Corner  of  Hillen  and  Forrest  streets. 

Carrollton  House Cor.  iialtimoro  and  Light  streets. 

Franklin  House Corner  of  Franklin  and  Howard  streets. 

General  Wayne  Inn Corner  of  Baltimore  and  Paca  streets. 

St.t.'lair  Hotel Monument  Square. 

Pepper's    Hotel  and  Dining  Room, ..,124  West  Baltimore  street. 

Howard  House 5  North  Howard  street. 

Maltby  House 180,  18'i  and  184  West  Pratt  street. 

Mansion  House Corner  of  Fayette  and  St.  Paul  streets. 

Monument  House. ..North-east  corner  of  Calvert  and  Fayette  sts. 

Sheiwood's  H<jtel Corner  of  Harrison  and  Favette  streets. 

Simon's  Hotel 28  and  30  West  Fayette  street, 

•  Demolished  1871,  to  make  room  for  a  more  exteasire  Hotel. 
13 
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Mojut  Veiuon  Hotel W.  Monument  street. 

Three  Tuns  flotel... South-west  corner  of  J'ratt  and  Haca  streets. 

I'nited  States  Hotel 69  President  street. 

lienne.  t  House Faveitu  street,  near  Calvert. 

Washington  Hotel Corner  of  Camden  and  Kutaw  streets. 

Western  Hotel 95  North  Howard  street. 


PENITENTIARY  AND  JAIL, 

On  Madison  street,  near  the  Falls,  are  interestinjr  objects  both 
t<»  those  \vh<i  may  pos.-?iljly  anticipate  a  re><idevce  there,  and  to  a 
humane  community  which  desires  the  utmost  cleanliness,  kind- 
ness and  discipline' to  be  proportioned  properly  in  places  of  the 
kind.  Tiie  New  City  Jail  is  a  very  ornamental  castellated 
structure  of  ^^ranite  and  marble.  Tlie  central  building  is  404 
feet  long-.  Every  part  is  fire-proof,  well  ventihited,  warmed, 
and  liirh'ted  with 'gas.  The  wings  contain  300  celb.  S  by  11  feet. 
The  chapel  holds  400  persons  seated.  Dixon,  arciiitect;  Rey- 
nolds, builder.  Visitors  ma^'  obtain  access  at  certain  hours  by 
permits  from  the  authorities. 

FORT  CARROLL. 

This  immense  structure,    partially     completed,  is  located  in 
the    middle    of  the    Patapsco    River,  about   six    miles    from  it« 
mouth  and  four    miles  from  Fort  McHenry,  on  the  locality  occu- 
pied by  the  British  fleet  in    1814.     It  is  built  on  piles  and  rocks 
tiuiik'iu  the  bed  of  the  stream,  and  was  to  contain  oOO  guns, 
but  the  (iovermncnt  has  ordered  its  removal,  as  unuccessary 
iii  the  present  change  of  niariiie  warfare. 


RAILROADS. 

FOR  /toifr.y  of  Departure  and  Arrival,  consult  the  daily  paperi 
or   Railroad    Guides,    as    the    time    tables   are   frequently 
changed. 

THE  BALTIMORE  AND  OHIO  RAILROAD. 

Depot  on  Camden   street,  between   Howard  and  Eutaw.     Th» 
Ciiuiden  Station  is  worthy  ol'  notice,      it  is  the  general  depot 
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of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  The  building  fronts 
on  C'amden  street  308  feet.  The  steeple  is  185  feet ;  and 
the  entire  premises  cover  a  space  of  oOO  by  1,100  feet. — 
Numerous  trains  pass  daily  to  Washington  and  connect 
with  the  Southern  lines,  and  to  all  the  cities  of  the  West 
by  the  main  route.  The  grandest  mountain  scenery  in  this 
country  is  to  be  viewed  on  this  road.  Jefferson  remarked 
that  Harper's  Ferry  alone  is  worthy  a  trip  across  the  At- 
lantic to  see.  The  Cheat  Kiver  Valley  and  many  other 
places  are  renowned  for  their  grandeur.  'J'he  executive 
qualilications  of  its  President  for  many  years,  John  W. 
Garrett,  has  distinguished  his  name  and  the  road  with  a 
national  reputation. 

KORTHERIT  CENTRAL  RAILROAD. 
Calvert  Station,  corner  of  Calvert  and  Franklin  streets, 
the  depot  of  this  Road,  is  an  imposing  edifice.  It  is  315 
feet  long,  120  feet  wide,  and  is  supported  by  42  granite 
columns.  In  the  rear  of  this  is  another  immense  struct- 
ure to  facilitate  the  freight  transportation. 

BALTIMORE  AND  POTOMAC  RAILROAD. 

This  road  for  the  convenience  of  which  the  great  Tun- 
nel was  built,  goes  to  Washington  City  and  also  Pope  s 
Creek  on  the  Potomac  river  in  Charles  Co.  and  connects 
with  the  Southern  roads  on  the  one  side  and  with  the 
Northern  Central  and  Philadelphia  roads  on  the  other. — 
Depots  at  Calvert  Station  and  Penna.  Avenue. 

PHILA.  WILMINGTON  &  BALTO.  RAILROAD. 

Station,  President  st.,  near  Central  Avenue,  Eight  or 
ten  trains  leave  daily  for  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and 
intermediate  points,  connecting  with  Delaware  R.  R. 

WESTERN  MARYLAND  RAILROAD. 
This  impor  ant  j\[ary!and  enterprise  has  its  depot  at  the 
corner  of  Exeter  and  liillen  sts.  It  runs  through  the  lorg 
Tunnel  to  Westminster  and  Ilagcrstown,  and  connects 
with  the  Cumberland  Valley  and  other  routes.  It  opens 
western  Maryland  to  a  market  for  its  products  and  wiU 
in  time  greatly  augment  the  wealth  of  the)  Stale. 

BALTIMORE  &  DRUM  POINT  RAILROAD. 
This  road  now  in  progress,  is  to  run  from  this  city  direct 
south  through  Anne  Arundel  and  Calvert  county  to  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  at  the  mouth  of  the  Patuxent  river. 
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EAILROAD  TUIS'XELS. 

Tlio  greatest  engineering  feat  in  this  city  has  been  the 
completion  of  the  Tunnels  of  the  Baltimore  and  Poiomac 
and  Union  Railroads.  "With  the  exception  of  the  Hoosac 
Tunnel,  the  first  named  is  the  largest  in  America  ;  being 
one  and  a  naif  miles  in  length,  beneath  the  streets  of  a 
populous  city.  It  was  built  by  Thomas  Rutter,  a  well 
known  contractor,  who  employed  the  best  engineering 
talent.  The  Tunnel  begins  on  the  Falls  road  at  Keith 
Avenue  Bridge  and  runs  with  but  two  diyergencios  in  a 
straight  lino  to  the  west  boundary  of  the  city  near  Fnlton 
and  Patterson  Avenues.  The  work  is  of  the  most  substan- 
tial character,  nearly  all  covered,  and  is  laid  with  double 
track.  It  required  lo,000,000  brick3,about  1,250,000  cubic 
feet  of  masonry,  and  cost  about  $2,300,000. 

The  Union  llailroad  which  connects  the  ISTorthern  Cen- 
tral, Potomac,  and  Western  Maryland  with  the  Philadel- 
phia Railroad  and  unites  them  all  at  the  Canton  w^harves, 
has  a  tunnel  running  along  the  south  Bide  of  Greenmount 
Cemetery  to  Bond  st.;  it  is  over  half  a  mile  in  length. — 
Cost  of  Union  road  and  tunnel  about  $2,000,000. 

The  tunnels  as  well  as  the  cluster  of  railways  in  the 
neighborhood  of  ]\Iount  Royal  Reservoir  are  well  worthy 
of  a  visit.  The  scene  from  the  Reservoir  and  from  North 
Avenue  Bridge  takes  in  a  picturesque  view  of  Jones  Falls 
and  valley  with  its  quarries  of  rock,  chasms,  railway's,  and 
old-time  houses,  the  great  engine  depot  of  the  Northern 
Central,  the  passenger  depot  of  the  Union  Road,  and  the 
transition  process  of  a  great  city  growing  out  over  its 
boundaries  to  occupy  miles  beyond. 

LOCUST  POIXT. 

Locust  Point  has  long  been  known  as  a  conl-shipping 
depot.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  terminates  here 
and  delivers  anni  ally  many  millions  of  tons  of  coal. — 
Recently  this  Point  has  obtained  greater  iniportance.  The 
B.  &  ("*.  Railroad  here  connects  with  Phila.  &  Wilm'n 
Railroad  and  transports  freight  trains  across  the  harbor 
on  immense  barges.  Here  are  tlie  wharves  of  the  f  .reign 
steamers.  The  Bremen  Line  has  two  immen.-e  c:/Vircd  piers 
620  feet  long  by  100  wide,  erected  by  the  Railroad  Com- 
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pany,  in  one  of  which  emigrant^ are  received  and  housed 
free  from  all  vexatious  annoyance  by  runners,  traders  and 
swindlers;  their  baggage  is  paclted  and  checked  through 
to  their  places  of  destination,  if  in  the  West,  aud  they  are 
sometimes  forwarded  by  the  Railroad  within  five  hours 
after  their  landing  from  the  vessel.  This  port  provides 
more  safety  for  the  emigrant  than  any  other  in  the  coun- 
try. Here  are  also  erected  two  grain  Elevators,  one  150  ft. 
high,  100  broad,  120  long,  capacity  600,000  bushels ;  the 
other  166  ft.  high,,  300  ft.  long,  150  ft.  broad,  capacity 
1,500,000  bushels.  These  Elevators  strike  the  eye  of  the 
observer  coming  up  the 'harbor  more  notably  than  any  oth- 
er building.  The  Railway  workshops  and  other  indu£- 
tries  common  to  a  great  business  centre,  make  Locust 
Point  one  of  much  interest  to  those  who  enquire  after 
the  material  progress  of  our  city.  It  is  worthy  a  special 
journey.  Access  is  had  most  readily  by  going  clown  to  the 
foot  of  Broadway  in  the  city  cars  and  taking  the  ferry- 
boat across  the  branch.  Fort  McHenry  is  only  a  short  dis- 
tance beyond  the  Railroad  terminus. 
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Annapolis,  Md 35 

Boston,  Mass 421 

Charleston,  S.  C 606 

Charlottesville,  Va 155 

Chicago  III 801 

Cincinnati,  0 580 

Cleveland,  O ,517 

Columbus,  O 512 

<'ul|)ei)er,   Va 107 

Cumberland,  Md.  178 

Detroit,  Mich 697 

Frederick,  Md 62 

Fredericksburg,  Va 108 

Gettysburt,',   I'a 63 

Gordonsvil  e,  Va , 134 

Hanover,  I'a 46 

Harper's   Ferry,  Va 81 

Harrisburg,  Pa 85 

Indianajiolis,  Ind 700 

Lancaster,  Pa 80 


M1LK8. 

Louisville,  Kj' 716 

Lynchburg,  Va 216 

Manassas,  Va... 72 

Marlinsburg,  Va UO 

Milwaukie,  Wis 886 

Montreal,  Canada 5n6 

Nashville,  Tenn 900 

New  Orli-ans   La 1,384 

New  York,  N.  Y ,185 

Petersburg,  Va 191 

Philadelphi;i,  Pa 98 

Richmond,  Va 17  » 

Sandusky,  Ohio 595 

Savannah,  Ca 716 

St.  Louis,  Mo 92<» 

Washington,  I).  V 38 

Westminster,  Md. 20 

Wilmington,  Del 70 

Wilmington,  N.  C 406 

York,  Pa ..57 


CARROLLTON  HOTEL. 
Cor.  Light  and  German  sts.-  [Site  of  the  Old  Fountain  Inn.] 


'' ZVTJ^yf    HOUSE.' 
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PUBLIC   SCHOOLS. 

Throngli  the  courtesy  of  P.  M.  Snowden,  Esq.,  one  of 
the  School  Commissioners,  "vre  have  the  facts  for  a  compre- 
hensive notice  of  our  Publio  Schools,  Tvhich  have  contrib- 
uted great'y  to  the  honor  and  advantage  of  both  Citv  and 
State.  This  system  offre-e  educaiion  now  extended'to  all 
children,  white  and  colored,  v^^as  authorized  in  1829.  It 
was  begun  with  3  teachers  and  269  pupils.  In  ten  years 
there  were  16  teachers,  1,126  pupils;  in  twenty  years  107 
teachers,  6,776  pupils ;  in  thirty  years  271  teachers,  12,419 
pupils ;  in  18G9,  558  teachers,  23,198  pupils ;  in  1375,  706 
teachers,  81,356  pupils,  enrolled.  The  actual  number  of 
different  pupils  in  1875,  including  irregulars,  was  over 
42,000.  There  are  125  schools,  of  which  15  are  exclusive- 
ly for  colored  children.  The  nominal  sum  of  |4  per  an- 
num, charged  for  use  of  books,  is  not  required  from  the  in- 
digent The  system  embraces  education  from  the 
simplest  primary  to  collegiate.  Over  one  half  of  the  pu- 
pils are  girls.  The  schools  are  graded  from  Primary  to 
Grammar  to  High ;  a  diploma  from  the  last  is  considered  a 
recommendation  of  proficiency.  The  "Eastern  Female 
High  School,"  on  Aisquith  street  and  the  "  "Western " 
on  Fayette  St., near  Paca,  are  handsome  edifices,  adapted 
to  their  advanced  educational  purposes.  The  *'  Baltimore 
City  College  "  for  boys  who  have  passed  from  the  lower 
schools,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  buildings  in  the  city. 
It  is  on  Howard  street,  opposite  Centre,  and  near  to  the 
Academy  of  Music.  The  studies  in  this  College  are  a 
four-years  course  of  the  higher  branches,  including  lan- 
guages. A  Library  occupies  three  rooms,  lor  the  free  use 
of  the  schools.  The  building  cost  over  $100,000.  The 
annual  expense  of  the  Public  Schools  is  over  $600,000, 
besides  large  suras  for  new  buildings,  which  are  erected 
as  reciuired,  some  of  them  being  noticeable  for  their  fine 
appearance  and  completeness  in  every  modern  appliance 
requisite  to  the  health  and  studies  of  the  teacher  and  pu- 
pils. The  Normal  School  (see  page  153)  is  an  outgrowth 
of  the  Public  School  system,  which  reaches  over  the  entire 
State,  and  exhibits  the  liberal  spirit  of  our  people  in  ex- 
tending educational  facilities. 
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THE  MARYLAND   STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

OPPOSITE    LAFAYETTE   SQUARE. 

This  building  is  of  most  imposing  appearance  and 
Striking  architectural  beauty.  It  lias  a  frontage  of  120  by 
105  feet,  is  built  of  the  best  Baltimore  brick,  with  brown 
stone  trimmings,  starting  on  a  granite  base.  At  the  inter- 
section of  the  two  fronts  there  is  a  tower  20  feet  square, 
which  rises  175  feet  in  lieight  to  the  top  of  the  finial. 

The  main  entrance  and  vestibule  are  in  the  tower;  ad- 
joining is  the  staircase  hall  22  by  27  feet,  from  which,  by 
a  stairway  8  feet  wide,  one  may  descend  to  the  basement 
or  rise  to  the  second  or  third  stories. 

It  contains  all  the  rooms  and  conveniences  necessary 
for  the  great  purposes  of  its  erection.  Its  cost  was  about 
$150,000,  paid   by  tlie  State.    Architect,  Frank  E.  Davis. 

■The  jVIaryland  State  Normal  School,  established  18G5,is 
intended  for  the  "  instruction  and  practice  of  teachers,  iu 
the  science  of  education,  the  art  of  teaching,  and  the  mode 
of  governing  school."  It  was  opened  January,  1860,  in 
the  "  Red  Men's  Hall,"  and  after  several  changes,  entered 
this  new  edifice  in  1876. 

Each  county  is  entitled  to  send  two  students  for  each  of 
its  representatives  in  the  General  Assembly.  The  lavr  re- 
quires the  appointees  to  be  not  less  than  16  years  of  age, 
if  young  women,  and  not  less  than  17,  if  young  men. — 
They  should  have  a  good  elementary  education  and  must 
"  file  a  written  declaration  that  tlieir  object  in  obtaining 
admission  is  to  qualify  themselves  as  public  school  teach- 
ers, and  that  it  is  their  intention  to  engage  in  the  profes- 
sion of  teaching  within  the  State." 

In  addition  to  the  regular  appointees  a  limited  number 
of  students  are  received,  of  the  proper  and  scholastic  ac- 
quirements, who  pay  twenty-five  dollars  per  session  for 
tuition,  and  who  purchase  their  own  text-books. 

The  main  object  of  the  school  being  to  give  profession- 
al training  to  those  who  intend  to  become  teachers,  all  the 
departments  of  study  are  considered  but  as  means  to  this 
end.  The  diploma  of  the  school  is  not  given  on  account 
of  regular  attendance  merely,  nor  even  of  high  attain- 
ments, but  on  ground  of  a  fairly-developed  capacity  for 
teaching  andgoverning,in  addition  to  the  requisite  amount 
of  scholarship. 
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THE  CITY  HALL. 


The  CtTT  Ha-LL  "was  begun  iSlov.  11,  1857.  Architect, 
George  A.  Frederick  ;  Superintendent,  John  J.  Purcell. 
The  ground  and  old  buildings  cost  $137,237,  the  total 
expense  of  the  building  when  finished  in  187o,was  about 
$3,000,000. 

It  occupies  an  entire  bloclc bounded  bj-  Holliday,  North, 
Lexington  and  Fayette  streets.  The  space  covered  by  the 
building  is  29,000  square  feet.  The  building  is  on  the  Ren- 
naissance  style  of  architecture,  well  broken  and  relieved. 

Tlie  plan  consists  of  a  centre  wing  four  stories  high, 
with  Mansard  roofs.  The  ex*"erior  fronts  are  faced  with 
Baltimore  county  marble.  The  design  is  well  divided  and 
elaborated,  relieved  by  projecting  pilasters,  columns  and 
arches  to  the  windows,  which  witli  cornice,  balustrades  and 
parapet,  maldng  the  different  stories,  give  an  etfect  of 
grandeur  and  magnificence  to  the  whole. 

The  centre  wing  is  surmounted  by  an  iron  dome,  and 
lantern  on  a  base  of  marble.  The  extreme  height  of  the 
dome  irora  the  ground  to  the  finial  is  260  feet:  \i  has  a 
circumference  of  170  feet,  and  is  divided  by  corinthian  col- 
umns and  arched  windows;  OoO  tons  of  iron  were  required 
in  its  construction.  About  250  feet  above  ground,  at  the 
base  of  the  lantern,  a  projecting  balcony  offers  a  view  of 
the  city  which  well  repays  the  toil  of  mounting  the  stairs 
which  lead  to  it.  Although  located  in  a  comparatively 
depressed  portion  of  the  city,  there  is  scarcely  any  point 
from  which  the  dome  of  the  City  Hall  cannot  be  seen,  so 
great  is  its  height.  In  this  respect  it  is  not  equalled  by  eith- 
er the  Washington  Monument  or  the  Shot  Tower. 

At  the  base  of  the  dome  there  is  a  clock  with  four  dials, 
facing  tlie  cardinal  points,  each  five  feet  six  inches  in  di- 
ameter. Every  department  in  the  building  is  furnished 
with  clock  dials,  and  all  are  worked  by  electricity  from 
the  dome  clock.  In  the  lantern,  hangs  "Big  Sam,"  the 
town  bell,  weigliing  6,000  pounds,  cast  by  Joshua  Regis- 
ter, of  Baltimore,  which  strikes  the  hours  and  the  alarm 
of  fire  by  electricity. 
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The  stories  are  in  height  as  follows :  cellar,  10-J  feet; 
basement,  15  feet;  first  story,  30i  feet;  second  story,  2(H 
feet;  council  cliambers  ancl  large  hall,  35  feet.  Four 
commodious  stairways  are  located  on  each  floor,  on  spa- 
cious and  marble-tiled  corridors.  Each  room  is  well  light- 
ed, heated  by  hot  water,  and  ventilated  by  ducts  leading 
to  four  shafts  eight  feet  square  and  one  hundred  feet  tiigh. 
Each  department  is  furnished  with  private  dressing  rooms 
and  all  modern  conveniences,  beside  the  liberal  arrange- 
ments made  for  the  public. 

Although  a  strictly  fire-proof  building,  each  department 
is  furnished  with  secure  vaults  of  large  dimensions,  lined 
with  iron  and  steel. 

The  building  concentrates  within  itself  all  the  munici- 
pal ofiices  of  the  city.  In  the  basement  are  the  Depart- 
ments ot  the  Water  Board,  Board  of  Health,  City  Com- 
missioners, Inspectors  of  Buildings  and  Gas,  Citv  Fire  and 
iS.larmTe'egraph,  Port  Warden,  and  Board  of  Police. 

On  the  first  principal  story  are  the  Governor's  rooms,  the 
Mayor's  department,  City  Register,  Board  of  Finance,  City 
Comptroller,  Tax  Department,  City  Counselor,  Commis- 
sioners of  Parks  and  Harbor  and  Public  Schools,  &c. 

A  magnificent  armory  room  extends  the  entire  length  of 
the  Lexington  street  front.  Upon  the  occasion  of  milita- 
ry visits,  or  for  municipal  or  State  receptions,  this^  apart- 
ment is  found  specially  available ;  it  is  35  feet  high,  42 
feet  wide  and  140  feet  deep. 

On  the  second  principal  story  are  the  First  and  Second 
Branch  Council  Chambers,  each  42  feet  square  and  35  feet 
in  height.  Tiiese  are  furnished  in  the  most  elaborate  man- 
ner in  hard  wood,  with  corinthian  pilasters,  crowned  by 
rich,  fine  gilt  caps,  surmounted  by  an  elegant  entabla- 
ture, and  decorated  ceilings.  On  this  floor  are  also  the 
various  committee  rooms  in  connection  with  the  Councils 
and  the  City  Library. 

The  Mansard  rooms  are  used  for  the  storage  of  munici- 
pal records,  which  have  accumulated  since  1797.  There 
is  an  entrance  to  the  building  on  each  side.  The  princi- 
pal entrance,  however,  is  on  Holliday  steet,  by  a  marble 
portico,  with  columns  and  capitals  in  the  composite  style. 
The  entrance  door  is  of  bronze. 
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BANKS. 

RULES    OBgERVED    BT    BANKS    IK   THIS    CITT. 

THE  Banks  are  open  every  day  in  the  year  from  10  A.  M.  to 
P.  M.,  except  Sundays,  Christmas,  22d  February,  4th  of 
July  and  Thanksgivins  Days.  The  Interest  for  Discount  in  th« 
Banks  in  this  city  is  fixed  at  six  per  cent,  per  annum.  Three 
days  of  grace  are  allowed,  and  the  discount  taken  for  the  same. 
Every  bill  or  note  offered  for  discount  must  be  delivered  the  day 
preceding  the  day  of  discount.  Bills  or  notes  lodged  at  the 
Banks  for  collection,  when  protested  for  non-payment,  the  per- 
son lodging  the  same  pays  the  charge  of  protest.  Deposits  of 
money  or  notes  for  collection  must  be  entered  in  the  dealer's 
book  at  the  time  such  deposit  is  made. 

The  National  Bank  of  Baltimore,  north-east  corner  of  Balti- 
more and  St.  Paul  streets.    Chartered  1795.    Capital,  $1,210,700. 

National  Union  Bank  of  Maryland,  corner  of  Charles  and 
Fayette  streets.     Chartered  1805.     Capital,  $1,258,425. 

Franklin  Bank,  15  South  street,  between  Baltimore  and 
Second  streets.     Chartered  1810.     Capital,  $450,000. 

Marine  Bank,  north-east  corner  of  Gay  and  Second  streets. 
Chartered  1810.     Capital,  $405,490. 

Farmer/^'  and  Merchants'  National  Bank,  north-west  corner 
of  Lombard  and  South  streets.  Chartered  1810.  Capital, 
$650,000. 

Merchants*  National  Bank,  sonth-west  corner  of  Gaj  and 
Second  streets.     Chartered  1834.     Capital,  $1,500,000. 

National  Mechanica'  Bank,  corner  of  Calvert  and  Fayette 
streets.     Chartered  1806.     Capital,  $600,000. 

Commercial  and  Farmers'  National  Bank,  corner  of  Howard 
und  German  streets.     Chartered  ISIO.     Capital,  $512,560. 

Western  National  Bank,  Eutaw  street,  one  door  north  of 
Eutaw  House.     Chartered  1835.     Capital,  $600,000. 

Chesapeake  Bank,  corner  of  Xorth  and  Fayette  streets. 
Chartered  1836.     Capital,  $364,473. 

National  Farmers'  and  Planters'  Bank,  South  street,  between 
Baltimore  and  Second.     Chartered  1836.     Capital,  $800,000. 

Citizens'  National  Bank,  corner  of  Hanover  and  Pratt  streets. 
Capital,  $500,000. 

Iloward  Bank,  north-west  corner  of  Howard  and  Fayette 
streets.     Chartered  1847,     Capital,  $300,000. 
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Bank  of  Commerce,  26  South  street.  Capital,  $1,000,000. 
Paid  in,  $500,000. 

People^s  Bank,  corner  of  Baltimore  and  Paca  streets. 

First  National  Bank  of  Baltimore,  8  South  street.  Capital, 
$1,100,000. 

Second  National  Bank  of  Baltimore  (formerly  Fell's  Point 
Bank,)  147  Broadway.     Capital,  $350,000. 

Third  National  Bank  of  Baltimore,  31  South  street.  Capital, 
$600,000. 

National  Exchange  Bank,  4  South  Sharp  street. 

Savings  Bank  of  Baltimore,  north-west  corner  of  Gay  and 
Second  streets.  Chartered  1818.  Open  for  receiving  and  pay- 
ing deposits  daily  from  10  to  1  o'clock. 

Eutaw  Savings  Bank,  south-east  corner  of  Eutaw  and  Fayette 
streets.  Chartered  1846.  Open  for  receiving  and  paying 
deposits  daily  from  9  to  2  o'clock. 

The  Central  Savings  Bank  of  Baltimore  (formerly  Dime,)  9 
North  Calvert  street,  opposite  Barnum's.  This  Bank  is  open 
daily  for  receiving  deposits  of  any  amount  over  50  cents,  and 
paying  money  from  10  to  1  o'clock.  Married  women  and  minora 
can  make  deposits  in  their  own  name,  and  the  money  held  sub- 
ject to  their  exclusive  control. 


TELEGRAPHS. 

American  Telegraph  Company,  south-west  corner  of  Baltimore 
and  South  streets.  Branch  offices — Eutaw  House,  Adams'  Ex- 
press office,  Camden  Station  and  President  Street  Depot, 

People's    Telearaph,   23    South  street,   Barnum's  Hotel 

United  States  Telegraph  Company,  21  South  street. 

Bankers'  and  Brokers*  Telegraph  Company,  132  West  Balti- 
more street. 

Western  Maryland  Telegraph  Company,  (for  points  on  Western 
Maryland  Railroad,)  21  South  street. 

Insulated  Lines  Telegraph,  125  West  Baltimore  street. 


EXPRESSES. 
Adams'  Express  Company,  164  Baltimore  street. 


McClintock's  Local  Baggage  atxd  Package  Express,  principal 
office,  51  West  Fayette  street. 
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Telegraphic  Fire  Alarm  Stations. 

At  Intersection  of  the  following  Streets. 


9 
13 
13 

14 
15 

16 
17 

13 
19 
21 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
31 
32 
34 
a5 
36 
37 
38 
39 
41 
42 
43 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
51 
52 
53 
54 
56 
57 
58 
59 
61 
62 
63 


City  Kail,  Holiday  street. 
Calvert  and  Lombard. 
Baltimore  and  Hanover. 
Pratt  and  Gay. 
Harrison  near  Fayette. 
Charles  and  Camden. 
Howard  and  German. 
Pratt  St.  and  W.  Falls  ave. 
Charles  and  Mulberrj-. 
Lombard  near  High. 
Barre  near  Sharp. 
Paca  near  Lexington. 
Gay  and  Ensor. 
Aisquith  and  Douglas. 
Eutaw  and  Ross. 
Green  near  Baltimore. 
Pcnn  and  Lombard. 
Bank  and  Exeter. 
William  and  Montgomery. 
Caroline  and  Lombard. 
Bond  and  Jefferson. 
Light  and  Cross. 
Bank  and  Bethel. 
Fayette  and  St.  Paul. 
Eutaw  and  Cross. 
Fremont  and  Columbia. 
Franklin  and  Chatsworth. 
Bel  Air  and  Central  aves. 
Richmond  Market. 
Southern  Police  Station. 
Eager  near  Charles. 
North  and  Monument. 
Ellicottand  Chesapeake. 
Harford  avc  and  Eager. 
Drawbridge,  foot  of  Falls. 
Fremcnt  and  Lexington. 
Pratt  and  Poppleton. 
Front  and  Hillen. 
Locust  Point. 
Pearl  and  Saratoga. 
Frederick  and  Calvcrton  rds. 
Ann  near  Gough. 
Penn.  ave.  near  Lanvalc. 
Baltimore  and  Carroliton  av, 
Canton  ave.  and  Chester. 
Penn.  ave.  ana  Fremont, 
Balto.  St.  and  Frederick  road. 
Bel  Air  ave.  near  Balto.  Cem. 
Charles  and  Lombard. 
Carey  and  Edmondson  ave. 
Madison  and  Forrest. 
Broadway  and  Thames. 


64  Lexington  and  Strieker, 

65  Cathedral  and  Hoffman. 

67  Ann  and  Orleans. 

68  Pratt  st,  and  Central  ave. 

69  Cross  and  Covington. 

71  Pratt  and  Eutaw. 

72  Clay  and  Park. 

73  Monument  and  Aisquith. 

74  Gay  and  BroadAvay' 

75  Light  and  Heath. 

76  Madison  and  North  ave. 

78  Penn.  ave.  and  McMechen* 

79  Patterson  and  Strieker. 
81  Eutaw  Place  and  Dolphin. 
83  Canton  ave.  and  Caroline, 

83  Baltimore  and  Wolf.  • 

84  Gilmor  and  McHenry. 

85  Fayette  and  Broadway. 

86  Druid  Hill  ave.  and  Preston. 

87  Eager  and  Constitution. 
89  Aisquith  and  Jefferson. 

91  Central  and  Harford  aves. 

93  Oregon  and  Townsend. 
9.3  Monument  and  Castle. 

94  President  and  Canton  ave. 

95  Baltimore  and  Poppleton. 

96  Barre  and  Warner. 

97  Ann  st.  and  Canton  ave. 

98  Bank  and  Washington. 
121  P^den  and  Chase. 

123  Mulberry  near  Schroeder. 

124  Madison  and  McMechen. 

125  Fort  ave.  and  B.  &  O.  R.  R. 

126  Lombard  and  Patter'n  Park. 

127  Boundarj'  and  Greenmounl. 

128  North  ave.  and  John. 

129  ^ladison  near  Broadwaj'. 
1:32  Light  and  Lee. 

134  Leadenhall  and  Stockholm. 
L35  Calvert  and  Pleasant. 

136  Fayette  and  Exeter, 

137  Columbia  and  Poppleton. 

138  North  near  Lexington. 

141  Fayette  and  Choptank. 

142  Baltimore  and  Pine. 
113  Patterson  Park. 

145  Fort  ave.  and  Johnson  et. 
!146  Chatsworth  and  Fremont. 
'147  Chew  and  Durham. 
148  Hughes  and  Co^ington. 
[152  Franklin  and  Green. 
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THE  CITY  GOVERNMENT 

Comprises  a  Mayor,  Secretary  to  Mayoralty,  Register,  City  Col- 
lector, City  Counsellor,  City  "Solicitor,  City  Commissioner',  City 
Comptroller;  a  Tax  Department,  a  Water  department,  a  Health 
Department,  and  a  City  Council  composed  of  one  member  from 
each  ward  for  the  First  Branch,  and  one  member  from  every  two 
wards  for  the  Second  Branch.  Also  a  Police  Department,  under 
a  Board  of  four  Commissioners,  of  which  the  Mayor  is,  ex  officio, 
a  member.  The  police  number  about  500  officers  and  men, 
increased  on  special  occasion  to  600  or  more;  and  are  equal  to 
any  similar  body  in  the  world,  for  material,  discipline  and 
general  efficiency.  The  Fire  Department  comprises  a  lioard 
of  Commissioners,  Chief  Engineer,  two  Assistants  and  110  men, 
paid  by  the  city.  In  1858,  the  old  volunteer  system  was 
abolished,  and  the  steam  fire  engine  introduced  witla  comcleto 
juccess. 

CITY  POLICE  AND  FIRE  ALARM  TELEGRAPH, 

Old  City  Hall,  Holiday  street,  for  fire  alarm  and  police  pur 
poses,  and  for  recovery  of  lost  children.  Parties  losing  or  find- 
ing children,  will  give  information  at  the  Central  Office,  or  any 
of  the  Police  Stations.  To  give  an  alarm  of  fire,  turn  the  crank 
nlowJy  and  regularly  twenty  times;  should  the  bell  in  the  Signal 
Box  not  answer,  repeat  the  turns  until  answered.  The  bells  of 
the  Department  will  strike  the  No.  of  the  box  thus  :  If  the  alarm 

comes  from  Box  24,  they  will  strike  2 4,  2 4 :    if  from  34, 

utrike  3 4,  3 4.  &c. 

In  cases  of  general  alarm,  requiring  the  service  of  the  entire 
Department,  the  bells  will  be  rung  incessantly  in  quick  succes- 
sion. 

CONSULS  AND  VICE-CONSULS 

For  Foreign  Countries,  can  be  ascertained  by  reference  to  the 
Directory. 

COURTS. 

New  U.  S.  Court  House,  corner  Fayette  and  North  Streets. 

The  State  of  Maryland  is  in  the  Fourth  Judicial  Circuit, 
which  also  includes  Delaware  and  Virginia,  and  is  assigned  to 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  The 
Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Fourth  Circuit,  in 
and  tor  Maryland  District,  is  presided  over  by  the  Chief  Justice 
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of  the  United  States  and  the  District  Judge.  It  is  held  on  the 
1st  Monday  of  April  and  November.  The  District  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  Maryland  District  is  held  on  the  1st  Tuesday 
in  March,  June,  September  and  DeC'^mber.  Besides  these, 
Baltimore  city  contains  four  Courts  of  different  jurisdiction  : 
The  Superior  Court,  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  the  Circuit 
Court,  the  Criminal"  Court.  The  Superior  Court.  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  and  Criminal  Court,  commence  on  the  2d  Mon- 
day in  January,  May  and  September.  The  Circuit  Court,  ou 
the  2d  Monday  in  January,  March,  May,  July,  September  and 
November.     Admission  to  all  these  is  generally  unobstructed. 

POST   OFFICE, 

Exchange  Buildings.  The  Office  is  open  during  the  week  in 
winter  from  1}4  A.  M.  to  9  P.  M. ;  in  summer  from  7  A.  M.  to  9 
P.  M.  On  Sunday  from  9  till  10  A.  M.  Stamps  for  pro-pay- 
ment of  letters  can  be  had  at  the  Post  Office.  A  time  table  of 
the  departures  of  the  steamers  from  Boston  and  New  Yoik,  and 
steamers  for  California,  carrj'ing  the  mails,  is  placed  in  the 
rotunda  of  the  Post  Office. 

Elites  of  Pontage. — Letters  advertised  are  charged  one  cent 
each,  besides  regular  postage.  Drop  Letters  are  not  advertised. 
A  list  of  drop  letters  is  placed. in  the  rotunda  of  the  Post  Office 
every  week. 

Station  or  Branch  Post  Offices. 

The  carriers  will  visit  each  Station  or  Branch  Post  Office  in 
the  city  of  Baltimore  (under  the  new  carrier  system  as  inaugu- 
rated by  the  Postmaster  General,  July  1st,  18fi3,)  three  times  a 
dav,  (Sundavs  excepted,)  commencing  at  the  hours  of  7  A.  M., 
11  A.  M.,  and  2.30  P.  M.  By  this  system  the  letters  for  the 
outgoing  mails  will  be  brought  to  the  Post  Office  in  time  to  be 
sent  with  the  corresponding  mails,  while  the  local  or  drop 
letters  will  be  promptly  delivered  (within  the  city  limits)  as 
addressed,  as  often  as  three  times  each  day,  without  charge  or 
additional  carriers'  stamps. 

CUSTOM   HOUSE, 

North-west  corner  of  Gay  and  Lombard  streets,  Exchange 
Building.     Office  hours  from  9  A.  M  to  3  P.  M. 

HACKNEY  CARRIAGES  AXD  THE  RATES  OF  FARE. 

We  furnish  the  law. and  rejjulations,  complete,  which  apply 
to  hackney-  carriages  in  this  city,  and  also  advice  and  informa- 
tion to  the  safer  mode  of  conducting  business  with  hackmen. 
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The  law  of  1865  provides  that  the  Police  Commissioners  shall 
establish  the  rates  of  fare  for  "uacknej  earriag;es"  occupying 
public  stands  and  soliciting  customers,  «;hich  are  piyen  below. 
It  is  important  to  remember  that  these  rates  do  not  apply  *' to 
the  owners  of  hackney  carriages  who  conduct  their  business 
exclusively  at  their  respective  stables."  They  receive  a  "  special 
license"  from  the  city,  and  are  not  to  '*make  use  of,  or  ^o 
upon,  or  stand  or  wait  for  employment  at  any  of  the  public 
stands  for  hacks,  or  at  any  other  places,"  Ac,  under  a  penalty 
of  $20.  Of  course,  when  cnrriagen  are  ordered  from  utables,  by 
any  person,  he  must  make  his  own  contract,  or  be  subject  to  the 

Eroprietors'  reasonable  charges  therefor.  The  owner  of  every 
ackney  carriage,  occupying  a  public  stand,  &c.,  is  prohibited 
ff  om  making  any  charge,  or  receiving  any  pay  for  the  use  of  hia 
hack,  before  he  has  his  number  conspicuously  displayed,  in 
letters  two  inches  long,  *'on  each  side  of  his  carriage,  both 
within  and  without,"  and  he  is  also  liable  to  a  fine  of  $10  for 
every  day  he  neglects  to  do  so.  Neither  can  he  claim  any  pay 
unless  he  has  the  prescribed  legal  rates  of  fare  kept  in  "  two 
conspicuous  positions  in  the  interior  of  his  carriage."  Every 
driver  who  shall  ask  or  receive  a  higher  sum  than  the  legal  rate 
of  hire,  or  who  shall  omit,  when  asked,  to  inform  any  person 
using,  or  applying  for  the  use  of  his  carriage,  or  the  number  of 
his  carriage,  or  the  legal  rates  of  fare,  or  who  shall  '•'mislead, 
misconvey,  or  insult  by  abusire  language,  or  indecent  or  appro- 
brious  language,"  any  passenger,  is  subject  to  a  tine  of  $20 
therefor. 

The  following  are  the  rates  of  fare  for  the  use  of  hackney  car- 
riages, established  by  the  Police  Commissioners,  under  the  law 
of  1865,  viz.  : 

Steamboats  and  Railrond  Stations. — To  or  from  any  steamboat 
or  railroad  station,  to  any  hotel  or  private  house  in  any  part  of 
the  city,  one  passenger.  75  cents  ;  for  each  additional  passenger, 
25  cents;  for  each  trunk,  box,  or  bag,  sufficiently  large  to  be 
strapped  on,  15  cents ;  no  charge  for  small  parcels  put  in  the 
carriage. 

City. — From  any  one  point  within  the  city  limits  to  another, 
one  passenger,  75  cents ;  for  each  additional  passenger,  25 
cents. 

Time. — For  one  hour,  $1  50;  for  each  additional  hour,  $1 ; 
same  rates  for  all  fractions  of  an  hour,  but  no  charge  for  less 
time  than  a  quarter  of  an  h^ur. 

Evening  and  Night. — For  ^acks  taken  from  the  stand  to  any 
part  of  the  city,  as  follows  :  From  1st  May  to  3d  September, 
inclusive,  after  8  o'cJock  P.  M.,  for  a  single  passenger,  75  cents; 
if  more  than  one,  each  50  cents;  like  sum  for  returning.  From 
1st  October  to  30th  April,  inclusive,  after  7  o'clock  P.  M.,  the 
same;  no  charge  for  baggage. 

General  Rnlea. — 1.  An  additional  allowance  for  carriage  only 
when  sent  from  stand,  25  centa.     2.  Children  over  ten  years, 
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half  price;    under  ten.  no   charo^e.      3.   The  police  force   are 
strictlv  enjoined  to  enforce  these  rules. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  the  legal  charge  for 
taking  one  passenger  and  one  trunk  to  or  from  any  railroad 
elation  or  steamboat,  is  90  cents.  There  is  an  additional  charge 
of  25  cents  in  all  cases  where  a  carriage  is  sent  lor  from  the 
stand  to  go  to  the  dwelling  of  the  passenger. 

From  all  the  facts  presented,  a  judgment  has  been  fornicd  by 
those  most  experienced,  as  to  the  proper  mode  of  doing  business 
with  hackmen  from  public  stands,  about  as  follows:  To  enter 
the  hack  without  making  any  bargain  or  inquiries.  It  the 
hackinan  asks  what  vou  are  to  pav  him,  (which  he  has  no  right 
to  do.)  tell  liim  the  *'•  legal  rates."  If  he  refuses  to  take  you  at 
the  legal  rates,  you  can  report  him,  or  the  number  of  his  hack, 
to  anv  policeman,  who  has,  according  to  official  information, 
orders  trom  the  Commissioners  of  Police  to  arrest  the  driver 
and  take  him  and  his  carriage  immediately  to  the  police  station, 
and  the  driver  is  rendered  liable  to  a  prosecution  for  the  offense. 
After  entering  the  carriage,  and  giving  your  directions,  you 
can  examine  the  rates  required  to  be  posted  on  the  inside,  and 
tender  the  driver  the  proper  amount  when  you  leave  it.  If  he 
refuses  to  receive  it,  and  demands  more,  you  should  call  a  police- 
man, who  will  be  found  at  every  steamboat  landing  or  laihoad 
station,  whose  duty  it  is  to  settle  the  dispute  and  decide  it, 
according  to  the  legal  rates.  If  the  hackman  refuses  to  be 
govL-rned  by  the  decision,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  policeman  to 
arrest  the  driver  and  take  him  and  his  hack  to  the  police 
station.  If  no  policeman  is  present  when  you  leave  the  carriage 
.at  any  place,  you  may  pay  the  driver  under  prote.>^t,  {W  you 
cann(»t  obtain  your  baggage  without.)  and  report  the  nan  ber 
of  his  hack  to'  the  police  headquaiters,  or  to  any  policeman  in 
the  streets.  If  the  nun)ber  of  the  hack  and  the  rates  of  fare  are 
not  exhibited  as  required,  the  driver  is  not  entitled  to  any  pay 
whatever. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  citizens  and  strangera 
are  abundantly  protected  from  exactions,  if  they  will  but  use 
the  means  which  our  laws  and  regulations  afford  them.  It  is 
but  justice  to  hackmen  to  say  that  they  are  frequently  imposed 
upon  by  unprincipled  persons,  and  are  often  "more  sinned 
against'than  sinning."  We  have  no  reason  to  suppose  hack- 
men,  as  a  clfiss.  are  not  as  honest  as  thfise  engaged  in  other  em- 
ployments. It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  large  major- 
ity of  them  are  always  correct  in  their  dealings,  and  if  those 
who  employ  cariiages  would  hold  the  drivers  to  strict  account 
in  all  cases,  the  latter  would  have  fewer  temptations  to  conduct 
themselveji  so  as  to  create  complainte. 
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OBSERVATIONS  AND  SUGGESTIONS. 

WHEN"  a  stranger  visits  London,  he  enquires  for  St  Giles, 
Wappinp:  ana  Seven  Dials,  as  well  as  for  St.  James,  West- 
minster and  Trafalgar  Square;  and  in  New  York  tbe  Five 
Points  and  similar  haunts  of  tilth  are  soupjht  out  as  eag:erly  as 
the  Fifth  Avenue  or  Broadwa3\  Baltimore  has  no  localities  so 
notoriously'  infamous  as  these,  but  some  parts  of  her  territory 
are  similarly  disreputable,  though  in  a  less  degree.  Portions 
of  Canton  and  Eastern  Avenues  present  a  melancholy  spectacle 
of  sunken  and  dilapidated  houses,  reduced  from  a  former  genera- 
tion of  respectability  to  the  vilest  uses, — inhabited  mostly  by 
the  ignorant  and  vicious,  and  the  frequent  scene  of  quarrels 
between  intoxicated  sailors  and  others.  There  are  a  number  of 
narrow  streets,  such  as  South  Spring  street,  York  street  near 
Federal  Hill,  Sarah  Ann  street  near  Fremont,  and  several 
streets  near  Bel-Air  Market,  which  show  the  evils  of  a  crowded 
population,  being  overfilled  by  the  poorest  classes  of  whites  and 
blacks. 

Several  portions  of  Fell's  Point  appear  rude  and  foreign, 
being  mostly  tenanted  by  a  German  population,  in  bouses  still 
remaining  from  the  former  part  of  the  century.  On  the  Sab- 
bath, however,  there  is  no  locality  which  is  cleaner  and  more 
attractive  as  a  study.  The  newly  arrived  emigrants  in  their 
own  native  fashions',  the  sailors  in  their  blue  toggery,  the  sea- 
man's boarding-houses,  the  wharf-idlers,  the  ships  lying  lazily 
in  the  docks,  as  the  tide  swashes  monotonously  against  their 
sides ;  here  and  there  some  city  missionary  preaching  to  a  mot^ 
ley  crowd  ;  mothers  and  children,  mostly  foreign,  on  the  porches 
and  in  the  windows,  dressed  tidily  and  looking  into  the  street, 
as  their  only  amusement, — all  these  simple  elements  form  a 
study  of  moral  as  well  as  curious  interest  to  the  sight-seer,  and 
afford  a  contrast  to  the  fashionable  parts  of  town,  sometimes 
productive  of  wholesome  reflection. 


ANTIQUITIES. 

Here  and  there  through  the  city  are  still  remaining  old  houses, 
interesting  as  relics  or  associated  with  history.  But  an  old 
mansion  in  Mercer  street  near  Light,  is  deserving  of  a  special 
notice,  as  the  only  one  remaining  from  1752,  when  the  first 
drawing  of  the  city  was  taken.*  It  was  occupied  at  that  time  by 
a  Mr.  Kamineakj/,  and  used  as  an  inn  for  a  number  of  years— 

*■  This  old  mansion  was  demolished  in  1871. 
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the  resort  of  the  old  population  who  have  died  out  and  left 
descendants  to  grow  wealthy  upon  the  cheap  grounds  then  lying 
waste  around  it.*  Tradition  states  that  General  Washington 
and  other  distinguished  personages  stopped  at  this  house.  It  in 
located  oa  what  is  now  the  corner  of  Grant  and  Mercer  streets, 
but  what  was  then  Bank  street.  Mercer  street  runs  from  Cal- 
vert to  Light  streets,  and  the  antiquated  house  is  but  a  few 
yards  from  either — a  decayed  relic  of  the  olden  times,  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  modern  improvements; — once  one  of  the 
chiefest  among  25  houses  in  Baltimore  town,  and  now  one  of  th« 
least  among  55.000  of  Baltimore  city.  The  first  floor  is  now  ten 
feet  or  more  above  the  pavement,  exposing  the  rough  stones  of 
the  cellar  as  the  present  basement.  When  this  part  of  town  waa 
improved,  Bank  street  was  cut  away  and  graded,  leaving  the 
old  building  "considerably  elevated."  The  basin  formerly 
reached  to  within  thirty  yards  of  this  building,  near  the  line  of 
Little  Water  street,  running  from  Light  to  Calvert.  The  house 
is  of  v^'ood,  and  contains  five  dormer-windows,  exactly  as  is 
represented  in  the  old  view,  to  be  seen  in  the  rooms  of  the  His- 
torical Society.  The  interior  shows  a  substantial  stairway  in 
excellent  preservation,  and  several  rooms,  small  and  queer  as 
compared  with  those  of  modern  mansions,  fitted  with  fire-places, 
wash-boards  and  chair-boards,  and  windows  inserted  like 
•' poke"-bonnets  through  the  ''hip-roof."  The  building  is  quite 
dilapidated  and  generally  open  to  visitors.  It  is  partly  used  for 
the  storage  of  lumber,  and  occupied  by  a  couple  of  the  poorer 
class  of  f;imilie8.  A  carpenter  shop  occupies  an  additional  build- 
ing adjoining  it  in  front.  Those  of  our  citizens,  as  well  as 
strangers,  who  wish  to  see  the  oldest  houne  iu  town,  one  at  least 
a  hundred  and  twenty  years  old,  would  do  well  to  visit  it  before 
its  place  is  wanted  for  some  warehouse  or  manufactory.  A  one- 
story,  '"hip-roofed"  house  on  Charles  street,  one  door  south  of 
Lombard,  for  twenty  years  past  occupied  by  Mr.  Richard  Mur- 
dock  as  a  scale  manufactory,  still  remains  from  the  early  French 
occupants  of  that  neighborhood,  alluded  to  on  page  ■22.t  This 
old  house  is  considerably  altered  in  front  and  the  floor  has  been 
lowered  four  feet,  but  the  interior  timbers,  some  of  which  were 
cut  on  the  ground,  still  remain,  as  also  does  the  roof.  The 
brick  house  in  Charles  street,  directly  opposite  Uhler's  alley, 
was  the  one  mobbed  by  the  rioters  in  1812,  alluded  to  on  p.  5U. 
The  substantial  building  N.W.  cor.  Fayette  and  Calvert  sts.  was 
among  those  destroyed  in  1835  during  the  American  Bank  [liots, 
and  afterwards  rebuilt.  The  old  mud  theatre  on  North  street, 
near  Saratoga,  still  displays  on  the  interior  the  decorations  of 
gallery  and  dome,  though  now  used  for  years  past  as  a  carriage 
warehouse.  The  Patterson  mansion  on  South  Gay  street, 
ifibrds  recollections  in  connection  with  the  name  of  Bonaparte. 


*The  assessable  property  of  the  cily  is  estimated  at  over  two  hundred 
and  twelve  millions  of  dollars,  (1S69.'    t  Removed  In  1869. 
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There  are  several  old  prave  yards  in  tne  city  limits,  which  are 
full  of  memorial  names  belonjiino^  to  the  history  of  our  city.  A 
number  of  squares  of  ground,  now  occupied  by  dwi-lling  Ii(*use3, 
were  once  devoted  to  the  burial  of  the  dead,  and  many  of  the 
present  dwellers  little  suspect  that  the  dust  of  thousands  of  their 
fellow  mortals  lies  mingled  with  the  soil  boneath  them.  Other 
squares  were  once  covered  by  gardens  and  parks,  in  which  wer«» 
erected  the  submban  residences  of  the  early  wealthy  citizens. 
Howard's,  Stewart's,  Tiffany's,  McKiin's  and  other  ornamental 
grounds,  are  fast  being  lost  to  memory  beneath  the  accumu- 
lating piles  of  brick  and  mortar  ranged  upon  tht-ir  spacious 
extent.  The  spirit  of  improvement  is  sweeping  away  everything 
in  its  path — old  dwellings,  churches,  gardens,  reservoirs,  hilia 
and  streams— ^to  make  room  for  the  business,  comfoits  and 
pleasures  of  an  increasing  population. 

We  may  mention  here  as  an  item  of  interest,  that  while  pre- 
paring for  the  f((undation  of  the  new  building  on  the  south-west 
corner  of  Baltimore  and  Holiday  streets,  in  1866,  the  workmea 
discovered  the  remains  of  a  human  skeleton,  embedded  in  the 
eaith  several  feet  beneath  the  cellar  of  the  old  house  which 
had  boen  demolished.  Was  it  a  murder  come  to  light?  Was  it 
the  relic  of  an  Indian?  The  earliest  residents  of  Baltimore 
town  lived  around  that  spot,  apd  there  is  probably  no  human 
being  now  living  who  can  enlighten  the  quidnuncs  on  this 
questioa. 

PROPOSED   IMPROVEMENTS. 

Various  suggestions  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  for 
the  improvement,  or  at  least  alteration  of  some  poitions  of  our 
city.  One  of  tlie  widest  ventilated  schemes  was  that  of  the  late 
Dr.  Buckler,  who  proposed  that  Federal  Hill  should  be  leveled 
and  the  basin  iilled  up,  driving  all  the  shipping  out  to  deeper 
water  in  the  more  coiniiiodious  harbor,  and  making  new  ground 
for  the  occupation  of  business  streets.  Such  a  plan  would  soon 
compel  the  erection  of  wharves  on  both  sides  t)f  the  haibor 
dowii  to  the  Lazaretto  and  Fort  McHenry.  But  it  is  not  likely 
that  it  will  ever  be  adopted.  The  opponents  of  such  a  sweeping 
chnnge  arcfue  the  many  advantages  of  the  basin,  which,  not- 
withstanding it  requires  constant  dredging»,'is  one  of  the  great- 
est conveniences  of  our  port. 

The  removal  of  Federal  Hill,  though  it  may  be  required  some 
day  by  the  demands  of  the  shipping  interest,  would  be  a  disaster 
to  the  picturesqueness  of  the  city.  A  betier  use  for  that  oM 
land-mark  would  be,  to  wall  it  up  substantially  upon  those  sides 
requiring  such  an  addition  to  render  it  secure,  and  pres(  rvo  the 
summit  for  a  perpetual  park,  whether  the  Fort  were  lemoved 
or  allowed  to  lemain  as  an  object  of  historie  interest.  This  is  a 
favorite  plan  with  many  who  appreciate  the  pleasures  of  fresh 
air  and  an  elevated  view. 
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Another  desig.n  relates  to  the  straighteninfr  of  Baltimore 
street — suororested  bv  a  gentleman  whose  name  is  in  our  posses- 
sion. Baltimore  street  is  the  principal  thoroughfare  of  our 
city  and  will  continue  to  be  such  ;  but  unfortunately  it  is  very 
narrow  at  a  point  where  the  continual  and  increasing  crowd 
requires  additional  room.  To  remedy  this,  and  to  preserve  the 
direct  route  of  the  street  across  the  entire  city,  a  line  com- 
mencing at  the  Falls,  20  feet  wider  than  the  present  street, 
should  be  run  diagonally  across  Plowman  and  Watson  streets  to 
the  corner  of  Canal  and  Lombard  streets.  From  this  corner 
Lombard  street  runs  in  a  line  directly  east,  as  if  it  were  the 
real  and  proper  continuation  of  Baltimore  street.  The  business 
advantages  of  this  neighborhood  would  be  greatly  increased  by 
widening  the  street — the  directness  would  add  to  its  beauty  and 
convenience  for  the_  people  on  th'e  south-eastern  side  of  the 
Falls;  no  detriment,  it  is  presunsed,  would  result  to  the  present 
East  Baltimore  street;  and  no  property  would  be  touched  but 
what  would  be  improved  in  value  on  the  new  route.  Louis 
Napoleon  has  beautified  Paris  by  many  such  improvements  ; 
London  is  also  undergoing  similar  changes  to  facilitate  travel 
and  comform  the  streets  to  a  greater  regard  for  convenience  and 
symmetry.  Whether  this  suggestion  will  meet  with  considera- 
tion rests  in  the  future  with  the  enterprising  residents  of  the 
parts  to  be  benefited  by  such  a  change.  Whatever  change  may 
be  made  here  or  elsewhere,  the  width  of  the  street  should 
always  be  guarded,  never  allowing  it  to  be  encroached  upon, 
but,  if  possible,  increased. 

Another  suggestion  carried  out,  would  add  materially  to  the 
convenience  of  travel  on  the  most  crowded  streets.  The  tele- 
graph poles,  with  their  web-like  wires,  and  all  other  obstructing 
posts,  should  be  removed — they  are  planted  thickest  in  the  heart 
of  the  city  where  the  greatest  throngs  are  required  to  pass.  The 
enforcement  of  the  city  ordinance  which  prohibits  the  encum- 
bering of  sidewalks  by  boxes  and  rubbish,  would  be  greatly  ap- 
plauded by  the  ladies,  whose  dresses  frequently  sufi'er  damage. 

Another  decided  advantage  to  traffic  would  be  the  widening 
of  Light  street  along  the  wharf,  by  adding  thiity  feet  or  more 
to  the  solid  ground,  and  thus  making  more  room  for  the  im- 
mense concourse  of  drays  and  carts,  wood  piles,  steamboat 
freight,  kc,  usually  crammed  at  great  disadvantage  into  that 
narrow  thoroughfare. 

The  rapid  running  of  the  railroad  cars  along  Pratt  street,  and 
especially  past  the  wharf,  is  also  much  complained  of,  and 
should  be  forbidden  under  the  severest  penalties.  No  company 
has  the  right  to  endanger  human  life  as  done  upon  this  street. 
Lvery  year  several  persons  are  maimed  or  killed  upon  this  por- 
tion of  the  route,  either  by  the  cars  coming  in  contact  with 
vehicles,  or  running  over  persons  unable  to  escape  across  the 
track.  The  authorities  ought  certainly  control  this  matter  and 
prescribe  a  less  rate  of  speed  for  the  cars. 
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In  all  larore  cities  where  improvements  in  buildinp:  are  of  con-^ 
stant  recurrence,  the  public  is  greatly  annoyed  by  the  demolisb- 
inp  of  houses  and  falling  of  rubbish  upon  the  pavement  amidst 
dense  clouds  of  dust,  compelling  pedestrians  frequently  to  walk 
through  the  mud  of  the  street  in  the  woist  weather.  Even  in 
Broadway,  New  York,  the  same  disadvantage  occurs,  where  it 
certainly  should  have  been  remedied  years  ago.  This  could  b<; 
prevented  by  the  observance  of  an  ordinance  requiring  in  every 
case  of  building  or  outside  repairs,  the  erection  of  a  substantial 
frame  causeway  over  the  pavement,  well  covered  on  all  sides  to 
prevent  the  ingress  of  fine  dirt,  and  open  only  at  both  ends  to  allow 
of  passengers — the  enclosure  to  be  at  least  seven  feet  in  width 
and  height.  Then  the  removal  of  houses  with  the  infinite  amount 
of  rubbish,  as  well  as  their  re-erection,  could,  in  most  cases,  be 
effected  without  detriment  to  the  ten  thousands  of  people  pass- 
ing the  spot;  for  all  the  materials  required  could  be  carried 
over  the  gangway,  without  threatening  the  lives  of  those  who 
unwittingly  pass  beneath.  Some  exceptional  cases  would  not 
allow  of  this  safeguard,  as  in  the  digging  of  cellars  under  the 
pavement,  &c.,  but  it  could  be  modified  to  suit  all  building 
enterprises,  with  a  view  always  to  keeping  the  pavement  as 
unobstructed  as  possible.  Baltimore,  Chai  les  and  other  streets, 
like  Broadway,  New  York,  will  probably  never  he  finished,  and 
it  is  in  view  of  a  constantly  recurring  daily  nuisance  that  we 
urge  this  suggestion. 

One  more  improvement  should  be  agitated  until  the  humane 
among  our  wealthy  land  and  house  owners  adopt  it  as  a  rule; 
and  that  is,  the  building  of  tenements  with  every  appliance  of 
ventilation,  comfort  and  necessity, /or  the  poor,  including  in  the 
plan  the  use  of  gas,  water,  sufficient  drainage  and  yard  room. 
If  arbitrary  power  conld'he  exercised,  the  poor  should  never  be 
allowed  to  huddle  together  in  narrow  alleys  and  crowd  by  the 
hundred  into  single  houses.  The  want  of  room,  and  the  conse- 
quent want  of  cleanliness  in  such  th"rong(;d  neighborhoods  pro- 
mote incalculable  disease  and  immorality.  However,  indolent 
and  vicious  people  would  remain  idle  and  filth}',  even  were 
every  advantage  of  wide  streets  and  commodious  houses  afforded 
them,  and  no  one  ever  expects  a  thorough  change  in  the  habits 
of  all.  the  poorer  people  It  is  then  to  benefit  a  reasonable  pro- 
portion of  them  that  we  would  desire  a  radical  reformation  in 
the  construction  of  streets  and  dwelling  houses,  as  far  as  is  pos- 
sible. Mr.  Peabody  made  a  laudable  movement  in  the  right 
direction  in  erecting  his  blocks  of  houses  in  London,  affording 
comfort  and  decency  to  the  most  indigent.  Our  city  has  not 
yet  reached  the  extreme  of  overcrowding  as  apparent  in  the 
greater  marts  of  commerce,  but  sufficient  examples  of  degrada- 
tion are  to  be  found  to  awaken  a  general  desire  for  improve- 
ment. Our  city  is  destined  to  become  immense-^to  extend  over 
the  undulating  and  convenient  grounds  for  miles  west  and  north 
of  its  present  boundaries,  until  the  great  Park  itself  becomes 
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environed  bv  a  hive-like  thronor  of  haman  life.  In  view  of  this 
probability  what  will  be  the  condition  of  oar  city's  popnlation 
in  lae  year  1900  or  1950?  Every  step  taken  now  to  preserve 
•widn  streets,  and  decent,  well  rentilated  dwellinfrs  for  the  poor, 
mu^t  have  its  effect  in  enlaro^in^  the  comfort,  health  and  happi- 
ness of  successive  generations  in  thes«  same  streets  and  houses, 
btsidt'S  educating:  them  to  a  bt-tter  life  than  to  be  content  with 
kennel-like  abodes  in  cellar?  and  o'arrets.  To  this  end  vre  urge 
ev'iv  one  who  reads  and  thinks,  that  it  is  wirier,  more  humane, 
and  far  more  politic  evt-n  in  a  mere  pecuniary  sense,  to  provide 
comfortable,  well  ventilated  and  lig^htcd  houses  for  the  poor,  at 
th"  lowest  cost  of  production,  than  to  let  them  throng  into 
unwiiolr-some  haunts,  ruin  by  their  habits  the  value  of  adjoining 
prnp-rties,  and  afford  at  all  times  a  malarious  hot-bed  in  tht/ 
hpart  of  the  city  for  the  spread  of  pestilence.  No  municipal 
re^i^uhitions  can  be  too  arbitrary  which  have  honestly  these  con- 
siderations  in  view,  and  no  expenditure  is  too  great,  which  suc- 
C'-i'ds  in  elevating  an  entire  community  to  the  degree  of  security 
and  comfort  which  we  contemplate  as  essential  to  a  civilized  and 
Christian  citv. 


A  PUBLIC  GALLERY  OF  ART. 

It  would  hardly  be  proper  to  close  this  article  without  allusion 
to  a  public  neces:?ity  of  another  character,  which  is  felt  by  all 
who  appreciate  the  refining  tendf-ncies  of  art  and  beauty.  It  is  no 
mi^-t  ke  to  say  that  Philadelphia,  with  its  Academies  o4'  Natural 
Scienc^-s  and  Fine  .\rts.  has  secured  large  advantages  in  every 
Concfivable  wav  by  the  establishment  of  these  institutions,  which 
ai.^  the  b>^st  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States.  The  first  named 
coioprises  an  immens"  variety  of  natural  curiosities,  including 
fossils,  geolftgical  spncimens,  stufft-d  beasts,  birds,  reptiles,  in 
prutusion,  besides  f>ver  a  thousand  human  skulls,  and  other 
rt-ii;ains.  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  suite  of  galleries  is 
op-^n.  free,  to  the  public  twice  a  week.  The  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts  c<mtaius  an  extensive  assortment  of  paintings,  some  by  the 
fii.-^t  aiti^ts.  and  a  coih^ction  of  casts  from  the  antique,  compris- 
ing original  size  copies  of  all  the  most  remarkable  statuary  of 
Gi'eeC"  and  Rome.  This  is  open  daily  on  payment  of  a  sn'all 
fi-'".  Besidt-s  these,  the  Mint  has  on  exhibition. /re,  a  collection 
of  remarkable  coin,  m^^dals,  and  Other  objects  of  curiosity.  In 
this  city,  we  have  occasionally  an  exhibition  of  paintings  in  the 
ll;iry!itnd  Institute  and  in  the  Athenseum.  but  none  others, 
nni  s>  we  except  auction  room  exhibitions  and  the  liberal  dis- 
plays of  our  picture  and  frame  dealers,  whose  galleries  are  fitted 
up  regardless  of  cost  and  sometimes  contain  rare  gems  of  art 
and  genius.      It   has,  therefore,    become    with    as  a   question 
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of  importance  whether  we  should  not  endeavor  to  establish  a 
respeetiible  Muskum  of  Natural  and  Scientific  Cokiosities, 
Paintings  and  Statuary.  It  is  understood  that  the  Peabodv 
Institute  may  comprise  within  its  walls  the  display  of  woi'ks  of 
art,  but  there  is  room  and  need  for  a  special  academy  for  this 
purpose.  A  buildino^  devoted  to  these  objects,  located  at  an 
accessible  position,  would  command  interest  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  city,  and  tend  more  to  elevate  and  refine  the  rising  gener- 
ation than  all  the  theatres  and  concert  rooms  that  coimnercial 
men  are  so  earnest  to  establish  to  attract  visitors  from  abroad. 
The  moral  and  elevated  tastes  of  our  visitors  and  citizens  should 
be  consulted  equally  with  their  desires  for  mere  amusement  or 
dissipation.  Will  not  some  of  our  public  spirited  citixens,  who 
have  at  command  all  necessary  resources,  originate  this  new  and 
valuable  feature  in  our  midst  ?  There  are  no  doubt  private  col- 
lections now  available  for  the  commencement  of  such  an  enter- 
prise. The  honor  attached  to  such  an  effort  would  be  enduring, 
and  excite  emulation  in  the  highest  walks  of  genius  through 
coming  generations. 


Since  the  preceding  was  first  published,  (1866,)  some  of  its 
suggestions  have  become  realities.  Several  wealtiiy  and 
public  spirited  citizens  have  established  the  "  Makyland* 
Academy  of  Arts,"  located  on  Mulberry  street,  near  Cathe- 
dral. Instruction  in  Drawing  and  Painting  and  the  exhibi- 
tion of  worlts  of  Art,  including  copies  of  antique  sculpture, 
form  main  features  of  the  Association.  Time  will  prol>ably 
increase  this  Academy  to  a  degree  of  prominence  and  inter- 
est commensurate  witli  the  public  requirements. 

The  City  Council  has  authorized  tiie  widening  of  Light 
street,  to  accommodate  the  immense  traffic.  A  motion  was 
raade  in  the  City  Council  (1871)  and  referred,  proposing  to 
connect  Baltimore  street  with  Lombard,  as  recommended  in 
1  his  article,  Mr  Ross  VVinans  has  erected  a  large  number  of 
houses,  with  improvements,  for  the  better  health  and  con- 
venience of  the  working  classes.  We  earnestly  hope  that 
more  perfect  municipal  regulations  may  be  enforced  in  re- 
gard to  building  upon  the  vast  area  over  wliich  this  ciiy  is 
destined  to  spread.  Numerous  houses  are  "put  up"  (not 
huilt,)  with  inadequate  walls,  and  otherwise  so  frail,  that  a 
fire  during  a  great  gale,  lilce  that  at  Chicago,  would  sweep 
away  many  blocks  without  hindrance.    "A  word  in  season." 
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EPITOME    OF    HISTORICAL    EYEInTS 
IN  BALTIMORE. 

CECILIUS  CALVERT,  second  Lord  Baltimore,  made  Pro- 
prietary of  Maryland  by  Charles  1 1032 

First  settlement  of  St.  Mary's 1(J'>4 

Haiti  more  County  patented l(<:')i) 

First  property  bought  on  site  of  city  by  Thomas  G()rsuch...l66'i 

Next  tract  purchased  by  Charles  Mountenay Ui();» 

Third  purchases  by  Thomas  Cole  and  John  Howard ]&C)'> 

First  house  built  by  David  Jones ' 1680 

^^BaJtcmore  Town"'  laid  out 1730 

St.  Paul's  Church  founded 17151 

Population,  200  people 175 'i 

Twenty-tive   houses    in    the   town    (drawing    made    by    J. 

Moale) : 17.V2 

Settlement  of  French  refugees  from  Nova  Scotia 17.)(; 

First  Presbyterian  Church  erected \lr,r, 

Old  Town  (or  Jones  Town)  laid  out 17t)l» 

First  Market  House   built,  north-west  corner  of  Gay  and 

lialtimoi-e  streets 176;$ 

Baltimore  Town  enlarged 17fU 

First  Fire  Company  organized,  "The  Mechanical," 176f> 

First  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church,  in  Strawberry  alley 177li 

First  newspaper,  "Maryland  Journal  and  Baltiuiore  Adyer- 

tiser," 177:i 

Second  Methodist  Church,  in  Lovel}'  Lane, 1774 

Population,  about  5,000  souls 1775 

First  "  Poor  House"  erected  on  Hovyard  street 1775 

Congress   assembled   in    house    corner    of    Baltimore    and 

Liberty  streets : 1770 

Three   constables   and   fourteen  watchmen  comprise  entire 

police 17S0 

First  Theatre 1780 

First  Baptist  Church,  corner  of  Front  and  Fayette  streets. ..1780 

First  Friend's  Meeting  House,  Aisquith  street 17S1 

Streets  first  regularly  paved 178^ 

First  regular  stages  to  Philadelphia 1782 

General,  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  declared  a  citizen 1782 

Centre,  Hanover  and  Point  Market  Houses  erected,  and  ./.u 

one  removed 1782 

Forty-five  watchmen  on  regular  duty  (populati  ••  .  13. •);;4  )..  171)0 
Fifty-three  vessels,  containing  1,000  whites  ....a  r)00  blacks, 

escape  here  from  the  Alassacre  at  St.  Doujiiigo 1793 
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Fort  erected  at  Whetstone  Point,  now  Fort  McHen;-/  , 1794 

Grand  Lodee  of  Masons  organized 1794 

>Iarvland  Hospital  for  the  Sick  and  Insane  founded.     1797 

Incorporation  of  Baltimore  as  a  city 1797 

Funeral  Rites  of  Washington.  January  1st 1800 

population.  26.514 ' ISOO 

Elections  ordered  by  ballot  instead  of  vita  roc* ISOO 

"American  "  newspaper  founded 1801 

Baltimore  Orphan  Asylum  founded 1801 

Channel  of  Falls  chan'cri?d  from  o'd  route  by  Court  House. ...1803 
Visit  of  Jerome  Bonaparte,  brother  of  Xapoieon  I.,  and  his 

marriaofe  to  Miss  Patterson 1803 

Water  Company  incorporated 1808 

Cathedral  commenced 1810 

Hibernian  Society  organized 1810 

"  Xiles'  Register"  first  issued.  September  7 1811 

First  steamboat  between  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia 1813 

Old  Masonic  Hall  erected , 1813 

Battle  of  North  Point,  September  12,  (Gen.  Roj,s,  British, 

killed.^ 1814 

Bombardment  of  Fort  McHenry  by  British  fleet,  Sept.  13. ..1814 

Washington  Monument  commenced.  4th  July 1815 

Battle  Monument  commenced,  September  12 1815 

S''C(md  .Almshouse,  west  of  the  city,  erected 1816 

Sundav  Schools  introduced 1817 

Odd  Fellowship  first  regularly  organized  in  America  by 
Thomas  Wilder — Washington  Lodge.  No.  1,  organ- 
ized April  26,. j; 1819 

Population.  62.000 1820 

Visit  of  Lafayette  and  general  welcome 1824 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  commenced 1828 

Public  Schools  established 182? 

Baltimore  and  Susquehanna  Railroad  commenced 1829 

Statue  of  Washington  raised  to  summit  of  Monument 1830 

First  dailv  pennv  paper  started .....1834 

Maryland  BankRiots 1835 

Excitement  among  mechanics — '"Ten  hour  system"  intro- 
duced   1834 

Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  Railroad  commenced 1836 

'•  Sun  "  newspap'^r  commenced 1837 

Opening  of  Greenmount  Cemetery,  July  13 1839 

Mercantile  Library  Association  organized 1839 

House  of  Refuge  proj  cted 1839 

Population,  about  luO.UOO 1840 

Manual  Labor  and  Farm  School  organized ..1840 

The  "  Washingtonian  "  temperance  movement  first  organ- 
ized in  Baltimore  by  six  reformed  drunkards 1840 

Funeral  Rites  of  President  Harrison 1841 

Visit  of  Charles  Dickens — duly  lionized 1842 

Explosion  of  steamboat  Medora,  April  20 1842 
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Old  Mount  Hope  Asylum  for  the  Insane  opened ...1814 

First  Electric  Telegraph,  between  Baltimore  and  Wash- 
ington   1844 

Funeral  Rites  of  President  Jackson 184') 

Funeral  Rites  of  Ringgold,  Watson  and  Ridirely .- 184(5 

Illumination    in    honor   of    General    Taylor's   victories    in  . 

Mexico .' 1847 

Burning  of  Knox's  Factory  and  about  fifty  houses 184T 

Societv  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor  organized.  1''49 

Population,  about  169,000 1850 

lialtimore  Cemetery  opened H50 

Funeral  services  of  President  Taylor 1851 

Visit  of  Kossuth,  Ex-Governor  of  Hungary,  December  30. ..1851 

Visit  of  Jenny  Lind.  April  29 1851 

Burning  of  St.  Paul's  Church 1852 

PostOttice  removed  from  North  street  to  the  Exchange 1852 

Asylum  for  the  Blind  incorporated 1853 

Maryland  Institute  erected 1854 

Peabody  Institute  founded 1857 

Fire  Department  reorganized — steam  introduced 1858 

City  Passenger  Railways  commenced , 186i) 

Park  opened,  November  17 1860 

Union  Protestant  InHrmary  founded 1860 

Vi.-<it  of  Japanese  Embassy,  June .1860 

Visit  of  Prince  of  Wales, 'October I860 

Municipal   Reform   and  New  Police  organized  (population 

2l7,00iJ) 1860 

Presidential    Conventions — Nominations    of  Bell,    Douglass 

and  Breckenridge,  and  political  processions ■. 1860 

Intense  excitement  on  fall  of  Fort  Sumter,  April  12 1861 

Attack  of  a  mob  on  6th  Regiment  of  Massachusetts  Volun- 
teers on  their  way  through  the  cit}-  to  Washington,* 
April   19 1861 


•  "On  the  19th  of  April,  a  bo<iy  of  United  States  troops,  on  their  p;i3sage 
to  the  feder.il  capital  through  our  streets,  in  obedience  to  the  call  of  the 
United  States  .uitliorities,  was  assaulted  by  a  riotous  mob,  their  way 
barricadt'd,  and  numbers  of  them  killed  or  seriously  wounded.  The 
escori  and  protection  niven  by  the  Mayor  of  the  citj',  aided  by  such  force 
as  the  police  authorities  deemed  sufficient,  did  not  insure  the  safely  of 
the  troops.  The  mob  overcame  this,  and  ihe  ci^y  authorities  were  power 
less  for  iheir  proiection.  Several  of  our  own  citizens,  innocent  of  evil 
intention  on  their  i>art,  were  killed  on  Ihe  spot,  while  others,  bo'h  of  our 
eiti/.eiis  and  those  of  our  sister  Slates,  then  wouided,  have  since  died. 
The  excitement  .md  alarm  which  have  prevailed  in  our  city  since  that 
time  h  ive  been  appalling.  The  peaceful  pursuits  of  t'ade  are  almost 
entirely  abandoned  ;  ttie  1  iborer  no  longer  has  his  hire,  and  our  clizenai. 
await  in  anxi.ey  the  re-estiblishment  of  law  in  our  midst  to  assure  them, 
of  safety  to  their  wives  aud  children V— Address  of  Judge  Bond  to  ike 
Grand  Jury,  May  1, 1861. 
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Continued  and  unparalleled  excitement — Harbor  closed — 
Railroads  and  teleo^raphs  cut — Gun  shops  broken 
open  and  weapons  seized — Recruits  drilled  for  defense 
of  city — Southern  flajrs  displayed — Municipal  authori- 
ties in  great  perplexity,  April  20 1861 

Great  alarm  in  anticipation  of  the  advance  of  U.  S.  troops 
from  the  North — Churches  dismissed  Sunday,  April 

21 18C1 

Display  of  both  United  States  and  sectional  flags  prohibited 
for    about   twenty  days,  to    prevent   street  conflicts, 

April  and  May 18G1 

Occupation  of  Federal  Hill  by  1,500  U^S.  Volunteers  under 

General  Butler,  May  13 ..1861 

Occupation  of  Exchange  and  other  public  places,  by  U.  S. 
Volunteers  under  General  Banks — the  Mayor  and 
Police   Commissioners  deposed,  and  Col.  J.  K.  KenW 

appointed  Provost  ilarshal,  June  27 186) 

George  R.   Dodge,   Esq.,  succeeds  Col.   Kenly  as   Prov(j3t 

Marshal.  July  9 1861 

Erection  of  Fort  on  Federal   Hill  by  New  Vork  5th  Regt. 

Vols.  (Duryea  Zouaves,)  under  Col.  G.  K.  Warren. ..1861 

Erection  of  Fort  Marshall  by  U.  S.  Volunteers 1861 

J.  Lee  Chapman,  Esq.,  elected  Mayor,  October  8 ...,1862 

Streets  barricaded  in  anticipation   of  a  Southern   cavalry 

raid,  June  29 1863 

Vast  increase  of  business  and  scarcity  of  unoccupied  houses.  1864 
Republican   Convention   at   Front  Street  Theatre,  and    re- 
nomination  of  President  Lincoln,  with  Andrew  John- 
son for  Vice-President 1864 

Great  Sanitary  Fair  for  Relief  of  Union  Soldiers,  President 

Lincoln  present,  April 1864 

^Erection  of  numerous  earthworks  around  the  city  to  repel 
invasion  of  Confederates,  many  of  which  still  re- 
main— night  alarm  and  arming  of  citizens,  Julv  9 1864 

Aibolition  of  Slavery  by  Maryland  State  Convention,  No- 
vember 1 1864 

Western  Maryland  Railroad  completed  to  Union  Bridge 18^4 

SFun-'ral  obsequies  of  President  Lincoln,  April  21 1865 

Dedication  of  Wildt-y  Monument,  April  26 1865 

'Grand  illumination  in  commemoration  of  the  fall  of  Rich- 
mond and  close  of  the  civil  war 1865 

McDonoefh  Statue  erected 1865 

''Widening  of  Holiday  street  and  erection  of  new  U.  S.  Court 

House 1865 

[During  1861-5  many  other  incidents  occurred  of  great  tem- 
porary interest  to  the  citizens,  but  as  that  entire 
period  was  one  of  continued  excitement  we  need  not 
designate  any  additional  items. 

jfew  Blount  Hope  Asylum  erected 1866 

Jiay  View  Asjlum  erected 1866 
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Grand  Southern  Relief  Fair 1866 

Extraordinary  haii-storui,  20,000  paued  of  glass  destroyed, 

May  1.. 1866 

Regfular  number  of  Police  on  active  duty,  350 1866 

Population  estimated  at  300,000 .1866 

Stringent    Sunday    Law   against    liquor    traiiic    enforced, 

June  1 1866 

President  Johnson  vii«its  th«  citv  un  bis  vv^v  to  Vh'*c-"^o, 

August  28  '. ....1866 

Re-eleciiori  of  Mayor  Chapman  under  Uegistiy  Law  of  1364, 

October  10 :8<:6 

Flood  in  Gwmn's  Falls — Loss  of  Li'e — October  10 1866 

Geor<::o  I'eab  idy  gives  §500,000  additional  to  the  Justitute 
bear  ing   his  name.     He  visits  the  city  and  is  greeted 

by  18.000  ihildren  of  the  public  schools 1866 

Police  Commissioners  tried  lor  misdemeanor  by  Governor 

Swann,  October  29 1866 

New  election  for  Legislature  and  defeat  of  Radical  party, 

Nov.  1 ...1866 

Old  Police  (^lomuijssioners  ejected  and  new  ones   installed, 

Dec.  1  1866 

Election — niiiiority  of  votes  in  favor  of  "Sunday  cars" 1867 

New  City  Hail  commenced 1867 

Ejection  of  Judges  and  other  oiticets  by  order  of  Legisla- 
tive Convention  and  ele<:tion  of  others  by  "  Denio- 
fcratic    Conservative"    party — R.    T.    Banks    elected 

iMayor 1867 

Border  estate  Convention  ot  wnite  and  colored  Radicals  at 

Front  Street  Theatre,  September  12 1867 

Numerous  Church  edihces  contemplated  and  erected  about 

this  time 1867 

Great  civil  and  military  procession  to  celebrate  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  line  of  steamers  between  Bremen  and 

Baltimore,  March  26 1868 

Great  Flood  in  Maryland,  July  24  (see  page  59) 1863 

Hollulay  strt:et  extended  to  Commerce  street 18G8 

Tripolot's  alley  widened  and  changed  to  Post  Oihce  Ave 1868 

Continued  advance  in  Property  and  Rents — Business,  how- 
ever, generally  dull 1868 

Remarkably  mild  winter 1868 

Great  nuniber  of  "  Building  Associations"  in  operation 1868 

Visit  of  Gen.  Grant  to  Baltimore  tor  three  days — Feb 1869 

New  census  completed  by  city  authorities — white  population 

303,761,  colored  48,375,  total  352,136 1869 

Number  ot  houses  in  the  city,  about  65,000 , 1869 

Com;rletion  of  Masonic  Temple 1869 

Vubli'T  reception  d  President  Andrew  Johnson  by  the 
city  authorities,  on  his  retirement  from  office, 
Mar*^,  10.. , 1869 
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Germain  st.  extended  and  old  Light  St.  M.E.Church  demol- 
ished ;  iiescrvoir  on  N.  Charles  st.  removed ;  Potoracic 
and  Union  K.K,  Depots  and  Tunnels  begun  ;  North  Ave. 
Bridge  built:  Charles  st,  elevated  above  Railroad  ;  New 

houses  built  over  Bel  Air,  Lexing'n  an.d  \Vest'n  ilarkotr-.  1870 

Procession  of  Colored  People,  to  celebrate  loth  United 

Etu-^o -^"'.iSlicUciwiiai  AuRvrunent.  r-i.uy  lytli,       -       -  1370 

Citizens',  Powhatan  and  Waverly  liailways  laid  -       -       1370-1 

Comrletion  of  Druid  Lake.  -------  1371 

Brown  JIemorial(Pres.) ;  Iscw  Christ  Church  (lipisc.) ; 

Ford's  Opera  House,  and  other  public  edifices  •-       -  1S71 

Grand  Procession  of  Knij-rhts  Templars,  Sept  Sl-^l-,  -       -  1371 
Extensive  Opening  of   Streets  beyond  City  Unfits,  (soo 

Weishampcl  New  Map.)  -------  1..TI 

Erection  of  Carroilton  Hotel  on  site  of  old  Fountain  Inn  IS.'l 

Kamineskv's  Inn  demolished,  (oldest  house  in  tr)w:i,)  ISii 

Contributions  of  $200,000  to  suffers  by  fire  in  Chicago.  -  1871 

Election  of  Joshua  Vansant  as  Mayor,  October,       -  1371 

Children's  Aid  Soc.  endowed  with  6100.000  by  H.  Watson.  1871 

Washington  Monument  struck  by  lightning,         -       -  1373 

Great  Stench  from.  Basin,       ---.---  1373 

Completion  of  Mt.  Vernon  Meth.  Episc.  Church        -       -  1373 

Open-.  Ag  of  JI.  E.  Home  for  Aged,  Fulton  Ave.      -       -  1373 

Apprehension  of  Smallpox  ;  general  vaccination,     -       -  13^3 

Prevalence  of  horse  intiuenza,  knov>'n  as  "epizo  )tlc,"    -  3S73 

Completion  or  Potomac  and  Union  1^.  It.  Tunnels,     -       -  1S7;J 

University  and  Hospital  founded  by  Johns  Hopkins,     -  137.1 

Young  Men's  Chi-istian  Association  Hall,  founded     -       -  187;J 

Church  of  Ascension  burned  accidently,  i>[ay  i;i,    -       -  1373 
Largs  Fire— Planing  Mill,  Central  Presbyterian  and  Krst 

Lutheran  Churches,  and  110  dweiling-houses  burned, 

from  10  A.  M.  to  3  P.  M.,  July  25, 1873 

Holidai  Street  Theatre  burned  r^f'pt.  10,     -       -       -       -  187-1 

Erection  of  Academy  of  Music,  St.  James  Hotel,       -  1373 

Completion  of  W  ells  and  McComas  Monument        -       -  137^ 

Erection  of  New  Holiday  Street  Theatre    -       -       -  137-4 

*'Refor  n"  excitement-  contest  of  Democratic  election  137-5 

Opening  of  Harlem  Park          ------  1375 

CompletionOity  Hall,  grand  procession,  Oct.  25     --       -  1375 

Election  of  F.t).  Latrobe  as  Mayur-       -       -       -       -  1S75 

Erection  of  City  College,  Normal  School,  Grace  M.  E.  and 

Sec.  Lutheran  and  other  fine  ch'irches   -       -       -       -  1876 

Depvossion  m  business,  thousands  of  people  unemploy  d,  1876 

Mild  winter.  Bricklaying  in  January  and  February       -  1876 

Torna  lo  cf  wind.  3.50  houses  unroofed  Feb.  2    -       -       -  1378 

Opening  ot  Hopkins  L'niversity       -       -       _       -       _  1878 

Daily  Eicursiujis  to  Ceateimiai  Bjchibition,  Phila,     -  lb7d 
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